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THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS MARVELS;- 


I T lias been said derisivol}’, and said too wc believe by a poet, that^ 
man’s eyes and reason were given him for a different purpose than to 
study dies. The good-natured ‘Spectator,’ sliaring in the same spirit, 
speaks of microscopical observers as constitut ing in the main a body of 
paticntless doctors, wlio for want of a better occupation gave themselves up 
to this and similar studies. ‘ There are,’ says the writer of No. 21, ^ innu- 
merable retainers to physic who, for want of other patients, amuse them-, 
solves with the stiding of cats in an air-pump, cutting up dogs alive, or im- 
jialiiig of insects upon the point of needles for microscopic observations.’ 
And J’ope, in the following lines, appears to consider the inspection of 
mites as tlu! most unworthy of employments for a being who had the face 
of heaven whereon to exercise his vision : — 

‘ Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For tliis plain reason — man is not a fly. 

Say, wliat the use were finer optics given 
T’ inspect a mite — not comprehend tlie heaven.* 

It is very true that for man to he endowed wdth microscopic vision 
w'oLild he a curse instead of a blessing; but it is also true that he who 
di'sircs to extend his knowledge of the Creator of the heavens may both' 
usefully and profitably employ himself even in the inspection of a mite, 
and tliat ho can draw from the minutest objects around him arguments 
of pow'er and wisdom equalling those of the philosopher whose studies 
penetrate almost into the outer boundaries of the universe. It iS certainlv 
a remarkable fact in the history of natural scicuco, that those studies whka ' 
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liad reference to tlie minuter portions of the crcjition of wlticli wc form a 
part have often and long been held up to general ridicule, as though there 
were something akin to insanity in their prosecution, 'fho science of 
entomology, dealing, as it chiefly does, with small objects — with mites, 
atomics, and flies — shared largely in this not-overwisc sort of persecution. 
A certain noble personage (Ijady Granville) was accounted a confirmed 
lunatic in consequence of her devotion to this science, and an attempt to 
set asido her will wjis made upon this ground alone. Th(‘ great naturalist 
llay appeared as a witness to her sanity. The revelations of the micro- 
BCope hiui no chann for those who laughed at the minute philosoiihers, 
and a general discredit long overhung the entire range of natural science 
relating exclusively to things unseen by the unaided eye. Yet it is 
deserving of remark, that all objects created by the skill of man of an 
unusually minute size were at this very time held in higher esteem than 
perhaps at any former or subsequent period of history. If we would see 
men packing art into a niit-shcll, and rejoicing in the tiniest nicchanisms 
which years of toil enabled them to produce, we must look into tlie annals 
of the time when the study of the minute things of nature underwent a 
perpetual charge of folly, and lay under obloquy and contempt. The same 
persons who were enchanted with an ‘ .^neid ’ in a walnut, or a watch in a 
ring, had no tostc for what the mici* 05 COi)o taught tliern of the wonders of 
the world of little things which floats around us. At the time that public 
curiosity considered minute organisms too despicable to demand its notice, 
men of stjicncc beheld in them a microcosm of ncAV marvels— a world over- 
lying, luidcrlying, interpenetrating the great tangible world of things Avhich 
men see, toncli, and taste. At the same time also that the despisers of 
small things were perplexed at the stupendous destvueiions whicli visited 
their crops, their orchards and stores, men of microscopical expcrtiiess 
beheld the cause itself in the tiny insect, or still more minute fungus, 
whose rapid propagation (jxhibited, in the cflects produced, the importance 
of things thought to be insignilicant . It is a striking, and in truth a 
humbling fact, tbit few of tlin great plieiiomcna of nature arc produced by 
grqat and visible causes. The wdiite sea-wall c*f tljc soul hem coast of our 
■^sland is not an aggregation of the remains of vast, but of the most minute 
ami insignificant beings. The lime.stonc rocks, whicli form no small part of 
out jdanet’s crust, were the result of organic agencies — w'orc never fomicd 
l||r creatures so great as an elephant — ^nay, even so large as a bird -but of 
^ttlo atomics whicli -would perish by hundreds under the foot-tread of a 
man. The same is true oi* the rocks of coral — the masonry, not of tlic 
great leviathan of tlic deep, but of a humble animal of tlie minutest size. 
Humble, mean, oven microscopic, are those beings lionoured of (iod in the 
construction of so hirgc a portion of our solid earth, lly the agency of 
animalcules and infuijbria He has done a work of inconceivable vastness and 
extent. Yet the science which reveals to us these facts is that which, in 
common with the things of which it deals, has been the subject of so much 
contempt and neglect at the. Jiands of men. The world has to learn, and in 
our day it is only beginning to bo taught the fact, that the microscopic life 
which teems in tlie oce.an, on the land, and in the air, plays a far higher 
and more important part in the ci*onomy of creation than has hitherto been 
assigned to it. And science is hourly instructing us in a lesson to which 
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vro arc singularly averse —that tliosc tilings which seem to us great and 
notable in the operations of nature, arc immeasurably surpassed in force 
and extent by those which, without the microscope, cannot be seen at all, at 
least in their individual states. .Cowley tells us, * 1 love littleness almost 
in all things— a little convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
company, and a very little feast!’ Hut the microscopical observer loves 
littleness, because, without a paradox, it is in its combined state the- source 
and even the cause of the greatest pliciiomena in the visible world, and ■ 
liccause it reveals to him the evidence of that Creative Power before whom ' 
great and small are terms without meaning. The French writer’s seeming 
paradox is one which is full of deep meaning and truthful, application. 

‘ If,’ says he, ^ the Author of Nature is great in great things, He is exceed- 
ing great in small ones.’ 

Kogep- Bacon, to whom are attributed so many discoveries affecting the pre- 
sent position of science, and the welfare of mankind, is held by some to be 
the inventor of this valuable and now important instrument — ^thc microscope. 
AMiilst at Oxford, he is said to have constructed a glass which exhibited 
such curious things, as to have gained for him the unenviable reputation of 
dealing with supernatural agencies. By others it is attributed to Jansen, 
a si)cctacle-makcr of Holland. One of the instruments made by this opti- 
cian came into the possession of Comelhis Duhbel, mathematician to King 
dames JI., who immediately began to make similar ones, and called the 
invention his own. A microscope at this date had the following rather 
extraordinary dimensions: — Tt was G feet long, 1 inch in diameter, con- 
sisting of a gilt copper tube, supported on brass pillars, the base being 
cixmy, and enibcllislicd with a couple of dolphins ! It was, in fact, a trans- 
mogritied telescope. Galileo seems to have deserved, but has somehow i 
ini'JSi'd, the bonoiir of being considered tlic inventor of the microscope. « 
Hooke was among the earliest and best of English microscopical observers. 
At the request of the Royal Bocicty he piddishcd a curious folio volume 
entitled ‘ Micrograph ia, or some Physiological Descriptions of Minute 
Bodies made by Magnifying Glasses.’ reader will feel interested to 

h‘arn one of the lirst -recorded ‘ observations ’ made by the microscope in 
his liands. ITc observes that as the gcoinctrician begins with a point, so 
il seemed natural for him likewise — and accordingly he began with, tfie 
point o f a nmllr. This interesting object is engraved for the satisfaction of 
tlic curious. Hooke appears first to have perceived the vast difference ' 
whlf'h this instrument reveals to us between the works of man and those of 
(iod; and he shows in a clear and satisfactory manner that works of art, 
liowcver exquisite, when examined by an organ more acute than that by 
help of Avliich they were made, disclose to us the fact, that the more we sec 
(jf their shape, the less beautiful- they appear ; whereas in the works of 
nsturc the deepest discoveries njvcal the greatest excellencies. Hooke 
])('c‘orncs very facetious over the edge of a razor as seen under his micro- 
srope, and the whole of observation the second is occupied therewith. The 
r(;st of the volume deals with some more scientific topics; and the excellent 
plates which embellish it, doubtless must have impressed the minds of the 
learned with the fact, that an instrument was now in process of being 
a])plicd to science which promised to imlock many of her hidden treasures. 
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In tiooke's time one Divini of Gome made Avliat may be approprintcly 
bftlled a huge microscope ! It was nearly a foot and a-lialf long, was 
aa thick as a man's thigh, and had an cyc-glass as large as tbc palm of the 
liand I Subsequently Leeuwenhoek gave a new impulse to mierosropiral 
atady by his magnldccnt discoveries. He used small double-convex lense.s, 
which be made himself. Each of his microscopes was adapted only to one 
or two olijjects. Tliey were made of silver, and he possessed some hundreds 
pf ^lem. He bequeathed a quarter of a hundred to the Royal Society. 
^ Isaac Newton exenjised his powerful mind upon the perfecting of this 
instrument, and is said to have invented a coni})ouiid reflecting inicrost^opc. 
which be recommended to be used with a single-coloured light — such as a 
y^low. While attention was thus kept upon the subject, a curious little 
fyxt was dropped upon by a Mr (Jray ; he found that a drop of water, 
|dacod over a hole in a piece of brass, instantly assumed and nialntaiiicd the 
spherical form, and thus constituted an excellent lens ! Watcr-microscoixss 
were now employed. This discovery has lived to the present time, ami 
.books on popubir science not unfreqiiciitly mention the fact. 

In 173d Dr Nathaniel Lieberkulm of Jhirlln invented the solar microscoi)c. 
^This was an apparatus which for a time excited great attention ; but sub- 
sequently it was found to be inapjdicable to the piiri)oseB of oljservors in 
microscopical evidence. Great wonder and astonishment were created at 
the exhibition in London of the inagnilied images of objects projected upon 
a screen of paper, and the microscope was thus for the first time made a 
means of displaying, to a large number of t)bsorvers at once, tlu* hidden 
wonders of the little things around them. Ideberknhii also invent t‘d the 
concave silver speculum, which is still employed for the iiisi)ection of 
Opaque objects, and is known by its illustrious discoverer's name. tSiinple 
and compound miiu-oscopes became subsequently extremely common, and 
they were generally supplied with a set of little objects in ivory slides, 
which formed the chief part of the microscopi.st’s study and exhibition in 
those days. ‘ He who could exhibit thc.se objects well,’ says M. (Juekett, 
* was considered a proficient in the art.' The microscope was still in its 
non-achroiriatizcd state, and when used in the compound form, a prismatic 
halo was seen to surround every object seen tlirougli it. The simjde 
microscope, in which this defect was imperceptible, was consequently chielly 
used, though with a great loss of light, in consequence of the very small 
diameter of the lenses employed, and the shortness of their foei. To 
remedy this, precious stones were employed to form lenses. Tlic diamond, 
from its j)eculiar properties with respect to light, appeared specially applic- 
able for tliis purpose, but the labour of grinduig it was immense. Mr 
Pritchard had the annoying misfortune of liaving nearly completed a minute 
lens out of a brilliant, when it disapiicarcd, and could nowhere be found. 
A rose-diamond was then selected, and the labour commenced anew, and 
this time with a successful issue — ^tlie patient operator having, after pro- 
longed toil, the satisfaction of being the first to look through a cliamoiid 
mierosoOpc. Lenses of garnet and other precious stones were subsequently 
mode, and the results were highly .satisfactory ; but the labour and expense 
incum^d in their inanafactiire proves an insuperable barrier to the' employ- 
ment of such materials in the advancement of microscopical science. For- 
tunately the invention of the compound achromatic instrument supplies at 
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ojico a vastly superior microscope, and at a cheaper rate. Among other 
im])ortaiit matters relating to microscopic iustruments, the invention of 
what are called doublets deserves to be specially noticed. As improved by 
W'ollaston, this mstrumctit, or o^e substautially similar, forms one of the 
most powerful combinations at present in use, next to the compound 
arhroniatic microscope itself. 

I’h" introduction of the principle of achromatism in the construction of 
microscopes forms so important a part of the history of the science, that 
w(' arc justified in a simple endeavour to explain what is meant by thia 
term, wliich is now coming into general use. The rays of light, when col- 
lected by a lens, and transmitted through it, arc differently affected in their 
passage througli the glass. Some are more, some less bent out of their 
c onrsc than others ; consequently all the rays of light are not brought to 
one and tlic siimc focus. Those which pass through the outer edges of the 
lens arc much more bent aside, and brought to a nearer focus, than those 
passing through its centre. This defect is called spherical aberration. But 
there is another, and not less important defect, which has received 'the 
designation chromatic aberration, and the coiTection of which, no less than 
that of tliC former, was an essential element in the construction of a perfect 
ini(Tost^ope. Hy chromatic aberration is implied tliat dilferoiiCe in the 
refraiigibility of the different prismatic rays, or coloured rays, which causea 
some of them to come to one focus, and some to another. If all united in a 
(‘oinmon focus, after passing through a lens or combination of lenses, the 
colours would not be seen, and the light would be perfectly white. On 
this principle the construction of what is termed an achromatic lens depends. 
It is an o[)tical arrangement of glasses, which unites into a common focus 
those i)runai*y rays of red, bhi(5, and yellow, which, when combined, and 
mix I’d in certain proportions, (‘onstitute white light. The defect of spherical 
al)erration is overcome by a combination of two lenses of different forms. 
Jiut the defect of chromatic aheiTation is overcome by a combination of 
lenses of a different density, and consequently exercising different properties 
ov(;r light transmitted through their substance. In tlie construction of the 
achromatic lens glass of different kinds is used. One lens is of crown- 
glass, wliich has a comparatively low refractive and dispersive power 
over the rays of light; the other is of flint-glass, which has a higher 
rcfr.'K’tivc and dispersive power than crown-glass. These lenses are con- 
sequently capable of correcting each other, if we may so speak; and the 
result is, that a perfectly wliite light is perceived through them. When 
not only the chromatic, but tlic sjilicrical aberration of the rays is to be 
corrected, two or three lenses are employed. The following description of 
the slate of the compound microscope, prior to the introduction of these 
improvi’ments, will give an idea of its imperfections, and of its total inap- 
plicability to the purposes of science : — ‘ The image formed by the object- 
glass,’ says Mr Boss, * was not a simple one, but made up of an inflnite 
number of variously-coloured and variously- sized images. Those nearest 
the object-glass wopld be blue, and those nearest the eye-glass would be 
red — the effect f»f this being the production of so much confusion, that the 
instrument was reduced to a mere toy, although these errors were diminished 
to the utmost possible extent by limiting the aperture of the object-glass, 
and thus restricting the angle of the pencil of light from each point of the 
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object. But tliifl proceeding made the picture bo obscure, that, on the whole, 
the best compound m8trumcnt.s were inferior to the fiim])le microscopes 
having a single lens, with which, indeed, almost all the more important 
observations of the preceding century wore made.’ The application, how- 
ever, of the principles of construct hig an achromatic lens was an extremely 
difficult undertaking, and long deiied tlic skill of many of the most eminent 
in science. The extreme smallness of the lenses formed one of the chief 
difficulties. * When it is ermsidcred,’ says Dr Carpenter, ‘ that in the highest 
powers now made, the largest of three pairs of lenses is very little larger 
than a pin’s head, and the smallest is mmdi smaller than a pin’s head, we 
can easily understand the difficulty of producing the required achromatic 
corrections in those cases, and .admire the marvellous meclianical skill and 
precision of hand, as well as correct knowledge in the maker, to pi-oducc 
the perfect correction required. The aperture of one-sixtecntli of an inch 
is not more than would be made by the prick of a small pin, .and yet 
through that small hole the most perfectly distinct and beiiutiful irntiges 
could be produced, which reveal the most extraordinary structiir(\s in 
bodies that were previoush" considered to present no mark or indicatioji of 
structure whatever. A compound achroni.atio microsco])e, as now con- 
structed by the best makers, consists, so far as the optic.al p:irt. of the 
apparatus is oonccnied, osscntijilly of .a reflecting mirror, of the object- 
glasses or magnifying powers, and of the eyc-pieccs. Each (;yc-pic(x con- 
sists of two plano-convex lenses, placed at a distance from each other equal 
to half the, sum of tlieir focal lengths. The lens next the eye of the 
observer is called the eye-glass, whilst that the most distant is culled the 
field-glass. The field-glass contacts the .<«izc of the picture, by bringing 
together the rays of light, .'uid so enables a larger part of it to be seen .at 
once than would otherwise have been the case. The best achromatlo 
object-glasses (jonsist of two or three eompound lenses, which are fixed in 
a separate tube. An idea of the amount of labour, skill, and care requisite 
in the construction of this small but vital part of the apparatus may bo 
formed from the fact, that the highest-power objccl-glass is sold at about 
£12 ; .and six or seven object -gliisses of lower po-wers, and consequently 
somewhat low'or cost, arc tlic adjuncts of every first-rate instruinenl. From 
£60 to £70 sterling is the value of a first-rate compound Ji chromatic miv;ro- 
scopc, supplied with its nccess.ary accessory appanitus.’ 

Tt is time our attention were now directed to the application of this 
beautiful and perfect instrinnent to the revelations of the minute and 
iiivisihlo w^orlds of life which surround us, and which populate alike the 
thin air, the waters, and the dry hand. In attempting to funn'sh a sketch 
of what the micruscopc has disclosed us concerning the minute world 
of organic life, which wo have s))oken of as interpenetrating, over- 
Ijdng, ami surrounding the larger worlds of visible and tangible organi- 
zation, and also its i*cvelations of the minute structure of bodies, it is 
necessary to adopt a somewhat desultory amiigement of facts. Our 
endeavoui* will be to furnish an outline of the most remarkable of these 
discoveries, acoompanicti Avitli such instances of the application of the 
microscope to the purposes of science and of every-day life as appear 
the most interesting. J-iet us take a glance at what this wonder-working 
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apparatus reveals to us of tlie structure of the solid crust of our globe. , 
In 1839 l*rofessor Ehrenbcrg communicated to the I^atural History Society 
of Berlin the remarkable fact of his having discovered a bed of earth which 
the microscope revealed was composed almost wholly of living infusoria. 
This formation is situated in Berlin itself, and extends to twenty, and in 
some localities, it is said, even to sixty feet in depth, in the form of a 
fuinu‘1. It is situated at a depth of about fifteen feet. It is composed in 
about two-thirds of its mass of minute siliceous infusoria, of which the most 
astonishing fact concerning is, that a very considerable portion is still living 
and breeding. The organisms cannot come in contact with the air for 
Iho j)ur]}Oso of oxygenation in any other way than by the water which 
percolates through the mass ; yet life is sustained, and ai)i)arcutly actively 
caiTicd on, in this enormous population of microscopic beings. Twenty 
feet below the pavement of this city lies the city of the infusoria; and the 
l)ustle of human life thick and crowded above bears no comparison to the 
intensity of that below, where in a few cubic feet' are contained billions 
more than the population of the city of men. In some quarters of Berlin 
the solidity of buildings is aolually endangered by this bed of living beings. 
About the same period, a mass more tluin twenty feet in thickness of light 
siliceous earth was found near Ebsdorf, in tlio iieiglibourliood*of Jjuiiebiu*g 
in Hanover. TJiis bed is covered with one of peat cartJi only one foot and 
ii-Jialf thick. The upper stratum is about ten feet tJiick, and is very wliite; 
the under one is coloured, and is about the same tlilekiiess. On exainina- 
lioii by the microscope, it was found tliai these beds not only contained 
the minute sliields of invisible infusoria, but actually consisted of them. 
These coverings were iu a beautiful state of preservation, and were recog- 
nised as identical with those of infusoria living iu the ponds in the iicigh- 
liolirhood. Individually, it need scarcely be said that they were wholly 
invisible to the naked eye. On the discovery of these interesting facts, 
other ol)servers set to work, and in a short time a mass of microscopic 
iiitiilligeiico was received relating to these beds, composed of the bodies or 
coverings of individually invisible beings. In Virginia there are extensive 
licds of sili(!eoub marl, which consist in the main of tlie shields of infusoria. 
AVhen a few grains of this earth arc examined wilh a good microscope, 
furiJKs of cx([uisite beauty and variety reveal themselves. In fact the 
slightest stain left by the evaporation of a drop of sliglitly-muddy water 
teems with these beautiful forms of minute existence. The towns of 
llichmoiul and I'otorsburg in Virginia arc built upon the bodies of 
infusoria; the strata being several yards in thickness. The {)olisbing 
powder commonly called Tripoli, and largely employed in tlie arts for 
polishing metals, furnishes us with another wonderful evidence of the vast 
aecumulatioii of microscopic forms of being. This substance is obtained 
from Bilin in Bohemia ; but it is also found in other places. It forms a 
series of beds fourteen feet thick, and is entirely composed of the siliceous 
shields of infusoria. These sliields are in a state of very perfect preser- 
vation, and are supposed to liave been exposed to the action of a high 
temperature, by which all organic matter has been driven out. It is said 
that a single di’Uggist’s shop in Berlin consumes yearly more than twenty 
liundredweight of tliis substance, and yet the supply is by no means 
exhausted. Wliat an idea does it give us of the immensity of microscopic 
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li(% to kam tliat a cubic inch of this polishixig- slate, weighing 220 grains, 
contaiiui upwards of forty thousand millions of individual organisms ! 

Of the minute dimensioiis of these animals, the powers of ordinary language 
fail in conveying an approach to an adequate idea. Yet their organizalion 
is by no means simple. They possess several stomachs and a mouth, 
n'hey are furnished with a number of movable processes called cilia, 
millions of times more minute tlian the most delicate liair of tlie human 
head ! Some of them possess the most exquisitely-carved and sculptured 
shields, consisting of a perfectly pure and colourless dint or silex. The 
pattern on these shields is distinct and constant for the same species ; and 
they can thus be classihed and arranged. Yet the field of the microscope 
is to one of these beings pretty much what England would be to a single 
man. Of the most minute of these wonderful beings it would require 
more than ten millions of millions of individuals to fill the space of a cubic 
inch! Within how small a compass can the Almighty Author of life 
Gitshrine tliat principle 1 ‘We have been accustomed/ says Dr Mantell, 

‘ to associate the presence of vitality with bodies possessing various com- 
plicated organs for the elaboration and maintenance of the energies of 
existence ; but here we sec perfect and distinct creatures in tlic condition 
of single globules and cells, that live, and move, and have their being, and 
increase in numbers with a raj)idity so prodigious, and in modes so pecu- 
liar, as to staitle all our preconceived notions of animal organization.' 

Ehrenberg’s discoveries in the same direction — namely, in tlic influeiico' 
of microscopic life in the formation of vast deposits — lead to still more 
important conclusions. In 188U he instituted special researches upon the 
form of the harbour of AVismar in the Baltic. The result of his investi- 
gations shows that from onc-twentietli to one-fourth of llic mass of depo- 
sited mud consisted of living infusoria in part, and partly of the empty 
ahclls of deiid ones! In tiiis harbour it apjicars that every week there is 
deposited upwards of 200,001) lbs. of mud. During the last hundred yijars 
there have been deposited by the running waters at AVismar 240,000 hun- 
dredweight of this mud. .iVbout one-tenth of this deposit consists, on the 
average, of infusorial animalcules I At Eillau M. Hagen found that often 
lialf the entire volume of mud consists of infiisoriji. lie calculates tliat at 
this place not less than from 7200 to 14,000 cubic metres of pure niicro- 
«<Toj)ic organisms are annually sepiirated from the waters, and deposited 
in the form of mud. Jn the course of a century this would form an aeeu- 
inulatod deposit of from 720,000 to 1,140,000 cubic metres of iiifusory 
rock, or Tripoli stone. Ehreiiberg pursued his inquiries with Ids all- 
revealing microscope upon the mud of the Nile, the fertilising properties 
of which have for ages attracted the notice of mankind. In ail the speci- 
mens he has examined, he has found that infusory animalcules — beings of 
microscopic size — exist in such vast abundance, tliat there is not a particle 
of the soil left by the retiring waters of the size of half a pin’s head which 
does not contain one, and frecpicntly many, of these animals. How striking 
the idea thus furnished to us ! From time immemorial, it has been cus- 
tomary to attribute much of the fertilising influence of these deposits to 
their chemical constituents derived from degraded rocks, or to decaying 
vegetable remains. ATet the microscope has told us, on the contrary, that 
it is to neither of these causes that this elfect is chiefly attributable, but 
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rather to the multitudinous accumulation of iniinitely minuta living foims 
of animal life, wholly undiscemible to the naked eye in themsolves, but 
in the mass constituting no insignificant portion of the solid soiL Truly 
it is a humbling thought for man—as year by year he plies his huge 
diedging machines, summoning the aid of steam, and the appliances of 
mechanism, to remove an aggregation of beings thousands of which would 
lie on the end of his finger — to reflect that he is put to aU this labour and 
cost by the most insignificant objects in the whole range of creation! 
Tlie microscope, which discloses these particulars, also seems to promise 
to be of service in the purposes of agriculture. The deposit of all rivers 
and irrigation are not always successfully resorted to by the agriculturist. 
Trobably this instrument would inform him whether the deposit in the 
muddy waters of the river were suited, or otherwise, to the necessities of 
Ills fields, l^aiticles of the mud of various rivers in many parts of the 
globe were sent to Elirenberg for examination by his microscope, and it 
may convey an idea of the skill of this observer, and of tlie delicacy of 
microscopic research, wlien it is stated that though these paiticles did 
not in many instances exceed the twelfth of an inch in thickness, yet that 
several himdreds of distinct species were accurately made out. 

Yet wide as is the prevalence of microscopic animal life, coextensive 
as it is with the realms of nature, tlie minute forms of what are now con- 
sidered to be vegetables are scarcely less abundant, nor their influence 
and importance in the operations of nature less intense.* The microscope, 
when applied to the investigation of the green scum of a stagnant wayside 
pool, or to the mud of the ocean itself, tells us of a world of what arc 
now considered to be vegetable forms, full of marvellous thought for us. 
Those plants which are included in tliis microscopic Avorld are divided by 
botanists into two families, of which the one (;allcd De8midi(» exclusively 
inhabit fresh water; while the others, or DiaUmuicemj are principally 
marine. Most unlike plants arc these singular creatures! And indeed 
tlie zoologist and botanist liave scarcely yet ceased their disputations as 
to w'hich science has the strongest claim upon them for its own. From 
very recent researches, it appears, however, tliat tlie botanists have got the 
best of the day ; the Desmidiai and LHaiomacm arc now exclusively tlieir 
own. In shape they resemble mathematical figures of microscopic dimen- 
sions rather than vegetable organisms. They form circles, parallelograms, 
triangles, to the utter overturning of our ideas about the line of beauty as 
applied to organized beings. From their property of withdrawing silex 
•from its solution in the waters in which they are found, their bodies arc 
indestructible ; hence their constantly-accumulating remains are gradually 
•being deposited in beds under the waters of the sea, as well as in lakes 
and ponds. ^ At first,* says' Dr Harvey in his agreeable Sea-Side Hook, 
^the effect produced by things so smiill — thousands of which might be 
contained in a drop, and millions packed together in a cubic inch— may 
appear of trifling moment, when speaking of so grand an operation as the 

* Most probably many of the minute forms which Ehrenbcrg has shown to be of 
siieli importance in the preceding details, and which ho considers to bo animals, 
belong to the two families Dttmiim and ihaiotnaeec?, 
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deposition of submarine strata. Bat as each moment has its value in the 
measurement of time, to whatever extent of ages the succession may be 
prolonged, so each of these atoms has a definite relation to space, and 
their constant production and deposition will at length result in mountains. 
The examination of the most ancient of the stratified rocks, and of all 
others in the ascending scale, and the investigation of deposits now in the 
course of formation, teach us that, from the first dawn of anim.ited nature 
up to the present hour, this prolific family has never ceased its activity.* 
England may boast that the sun never sets upon her empire, but here is 
an ocean realm whose subjects are literally more numerous tliaii the sands 
of the sea. We cfinnot count tliem by millions simply, hut by hundreds 
of thousands of miUions. Indeed it is futile to speak of numbers in 
relation to tilings so uncountable. Extensive rocky strata, chains of hills, 
beds of marl, almost every description of soil, whether superficial, or raised 
from a great depth, contain the remains of these little plants in greater or 
less abundance. Home great tracts of country arc literally built up of 
their skeletons. No country is destitute of such monuments, and in some 
they constitute the leading features in the structure of the soil. The 
world is a vast cataconih f)f Diatomaceoi ^ nor is the growth of those old 
dwellers on our earth diminislied in its latter days.’ 

Dr Hooker gives a remarkable account of the abundance of these micro- 
'scopic vegetables — if sucli they shall be ultimately allowed to remain. The 
waters — nay, even the ice of tlie whole Antarctic Ocean, between the 
parallels of GO and 80 degrees south, abound in them. In such count- 
less myrijids do they people those waters, disadvantageous though the 
external conditions appear to be to the multiplication of life, that the sea 
was everywhere stained of a pale oclu’eous brown ; in some cases causing 
its surface, from the locality of the ships as far .as the eye could reach, 
to assume a pale-brown colour. Though thus pecudiarly abundant in the 
Icy Sea, these inicroscopio plants arc probably iinlfonnly dispersed over 
the whole 0('(;an ; but bcuiig hivisihle from their minuteness, can only be 
recognised when washed together in masses, and contrasted with some 
0])aquG substance. On this vegetation the whole of the animal kingdom 
wliich swarms in tlie waters of the Antarctic Ocean probably ultimately 
depends for its existence. What a link — rather what an amazing system 
of links- “is that in nature which connects by an undissevcrable bond the 
mici'oscopic plant with the immense forms of animal life which people the 
ocean I The death and decomposition of this minute vegetation — for it, 
too, like all terrestrial things, has its allotted period — are gradually 
producing a submarine deposit or bank of vast dimensions. It flanks tlie 
whole length of Victoria Barrier— a glacier of ice some 400 mijes long ; 
and it occupies an area of 400 mUes long by 120 broad. All the souTidings 
over this deposit — and the lead sometimes sunk two feet in it — brought 
up nothing, or scarcely anything beside Diatomacete. The Infinite Mind 
alone can enumerate the individuals lying in this deep sea-grave. 

This is much ; hut this is not all that the microscope has revealed to us 
as to these wonderful plants. The Diatoraacese perform long journeys 
tlirough the air I They have been found floating in the atmosphere that 
overhangs the tropical Atlantic. Darwin, during the voyage of the Bcagh, 
collected an impalpable dust which fell on Captain Fitzroy’s ship when to 
10 
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the west of the Cape de Verd Islands; and this, on examination with the 
microscope, proved to consist of the skeletons or framework of Diato- 
mace». These remains must have been ejected from some volcano then 
in activity. In consequence of their siliceous skeletons they resist the 
action of fire, and form with infusoria constituents of the pumice and 
ashes which are vomited from the burning crater. * In fact,’ says Dr 
Harv».y, ‘ it is difficult to name a nook on the face of the earth, or in the 
depths of the sea, where they are wholly absent, cither in a dead or living 
state ; and their office in the general economy, besides affording food for 
the Iiuinhlc members of the animal kingdom, seems to he the preparation 
oi‘ a soil for a higher class of vegetables. This they effect by the minute 
division of the siliceous particles laid up in their tissues, and prpbably 
make this really insoluble earth (silex) more fit for assimilation by other 
jjlants. We must also suppose them endowed, like other vegetables, with 
the power of decomposing carbonic acid and liberating oxygen, and thus in 
countless myriads exercising no mean place in the household of nature. 
Like their mistress, these her humblest servants work in secret. We know 
not what wo owe them. But continued as their existence is through all 
time, and dispersed as they arc through every part of the world, even 
where the ice- hound sea is peopled by nothing else, we may rest assured 
tliat they perform some work which renders them worthy the care of a 
Providence who creates nothing superfluous.* 

Let us again return to the crust of the earth, and inquire in another 
dircv^tioii wliat part minute organization of a different kind has performed 
in rearing up its massive substance. Let the reader mentally follow the 
track wo shall |.iomt out to liim, and ciidcavoiir, if he can, to estimate the 
cubic contents of such a mass of solid matter if ho would gain an idea of 
till- importance of microscopic life in the work of creation. Commencing at 
Do\cr, or Beachy Head, follow the course of the Is^orth or the South i 
Downs up to tlicir point of junction in the cast of Hampshire, where ‘ 
they are joined by another branch of similar downs commencing near 
W^eymouth. These three chalk ranges enclose an area which includes 
nil tlic north of Hampsliire, and the larger portion of the south of 
Wiltshire. Yet this is not all. By the ^Marlborough Downs, by the Ilsey 
Downs and the Whitehorse Hills, the clialk runs into Oxfordshire, and 
continues, with some interruptions, through Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Cambridgeshire into Norfolk. Neither is this all. The lofty 
cliffs between Cromer and Huntanton, the Wolds of Lincolnsliiro and those 
of Yorkshire, all are chalk. Southward, let the tourist say how much of the 
Isle of Wight is chalk. Chalk along the coast, clialk in hills, chalk in 
valleys— chalk forms the Inkpen Beacon, Wilts, a thousand feet above the 
sea, chalk forms the Needles crumbling into it; all is chalk, nothing 'but 
cludk — chalk and flints! Yet stay — ^take up a pinch of tho white mass, 
lay a particle of it no bigger than a pin’s head on the field of the micro- 
scope, and what a startling spectacle discloses itself! The dust is thick | 
■with organized forms. All is shells and corals ! The Needles are shells • 
and corals — the Downs are shells and corals! Uiidemeatli the thin green 
turf of the Wolds lie shells and corals. Tlie great Humber rolls over 
Fliells and corals. Tho white walls of England are — shells and cforals. 
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Shakispcare's cliff is shells and corals. The waters whicli sweep round 
Margate, llanisgate, and Dover, white as milk, are full of the remains of 
shells and corals! A million of shells and corals lie in a cubic inch of 
chalk! Wliat inconceivable millions in a hill, and wdiat in the whole range! 
And these of the most beautiful forms, all once replete with life! How large 
a part of England's southern and western coast is made up of indmdual 
beings more minute tlian a pin’s point ! These minute beings — and the 
idea is still more strange — approach us in our homes. Do wc whitewash 
our ceilings, it is with shells and corals ! Shells and corals, it is said, come 
to us in our London milk ! Shells and corals form the beautiful glazing of 
a lady’s card, and oftentimes the ornamental covering of her work-boxes or 
show-books ! The doctor sends us shells and corals in his physic, and the 
confectioner, as wc are told, in his comfits ! The microscope, skilfully 
applied, makes all this plain, and reveals to us in a language appreciable to 
the eye, thougli barely capable of being fully comprehended by the mind, 
how vast a share in the operations of nature the Creator has assigned to 
beings so infinitely minute. 

The Foraininifirdy of whicli these sludls chiefly consist, swarm in incon- 
ceivable numbers in our present seas, and are constantly adding largely to 
submarine deposits. The individuals of a very minute species, called, from 
their resemblance to a gi*ain of millet seed, miliola, entirely compose several 
thick beds of a rock called calcnire fjrosmer^ in the neighbourliood of Paris. 
A cubic iiieli of this stone from the quan-ics of (Icntilly contains, on an 
average, 58,000 of these minute shells, and the beds arc of great thickness 
and considerable extent. ‘ It may even be assorted,’ says Professor 
Ansted, ‘ witliout fear of contradiction, that the capital of Prance, as well 
as the towns and villages of the neighbouring departments, arc almost 
entirely built of Poramiiiifera ; and these little fossils arc scarcely less 
abundant in otlicr tertiary formations, extending in the south of Prance 
from Champagne to the sea ; and being found also in the basins of the 
Oiroude, and again in tliat of Vienna.’ Dr Buckland lias well observed 
that 4 he remains of sueli animalcules have added a thousand times more 
to the mass of materials which compose the exterior crust of the globe 
than the bones of elephants, lii])popotami, and whales. 

It has long been known that in times of scarcity certain savage nations 
have been in the habit of eating earth, either by itself or mixed witli their 
other food, in order to eke it out. Humboldt, in his recent edition of the 
‘Aspects of Nature,’ makes the following observations upon this point : — ‘The 
earth whiib the Otomacs eiit is an unctuous, almost tasteless clay, true 
potter’s earth (Ehrcnbcrg detected infusoria in it), of a yellowish -gray 
colour. They select it with great care, and seek it in certain banks on tlie 
shores of the Orinoco and Meta. They distinguish the flavour of one kind 
of oarth from that of another — all kinds of clay not being acceptable to 
their palates. They knead this earth into balls measuring from four to six 
inches in diameter, and bake thcln before a slow fire until the outer surface 
assumes a reddisli colour. Befote they are eaten the balls are again 
moistened.* During the intervals of the periodical swellings of the rivers 
the fishing is stopped,* and the Otomacs for two or three months are 

* These suvage people obtain their fish by shooting them fts they rise with a bow 
and arrow witli infinite dexterity. 
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deprived of their ordinary moans of subsistence — ^fish and turtles. They 
then devour enormous quantities of earth. Humboldt found in tlieir huts 
considerable stores of those earth-balls piled up in pyramidal heaps. An 
Indian will consume from three-quarters of a pound to a pound and a 
quarter of this food daily, and in fact it constitutes their main support 
during the rainy season. So partial do they become to this food, tliat even 
in the dry season, when there is abimdanoo of fish, they still partake of 
some of these earth -balls by way of a honne houclie after their regular 
meals. If an Otoraac be asked wliat are his winter provisions — the term 
winter in the torrid parts of South America implying the rainy season — 
he will point to the heaps of clay in his hut. It is often found necessary 
in other tropical countries to shut children up, in order to prevent their 
running into the open air to devour cartli after recent rain. ‘ The Indian 
women,’ says Humboldt, ‘ who arc engaged in the river Magdalena, in the 
small village of Banco, in turning earthenware pots, continually fill their 
mouths with large lumps of clay, as I have frequently observed, much to 
my surprise.’ In Griiinea the negroes are said to eat a yellowish earth, 
wliicjh they call caouac / and when they are carried as slaves to the West 
Indies, they even endeavour there to procure for themselves some similar 
species of food, maintaining that the eating of earth is perfectly harmless 
ill their African home. It appears, liowever, that this luxury is not so 
harmless, for the West Indian planters forhid it to their slaves, whoso 
health was becoming impaired thereby. Yet the treat could not be 
altogether forborne, and a species of reddish-yellow earthy substance was 
recently sold in the market of Martinique. • So passionately fond do these 
poor creatures become of this singular food, that no punishment can pre- 
vent them from devouring it. In the island of Java earth-cakes are sold 
as commonly as tarts in the streets of our tounis in Britain. In Samarang, 
a species of edible earth is tastefully prepared in the form of tubesy 
resembling sticks of cinnamon; and in Popayan we are told that calcareous 
earth is sold in the streets as an article of food for the Indians. This is 
eaten togetlier with the Coca, 'the leaves of a tree which liave an intoxi- 
cating property. Humboldt remarks that this practice of eating earth 
is common throughout the whole of the tomd zone, among the indolent 
races who inhabit the most beautiful and fertile regions of the earth. 

The practice is not, however, confined to the southern regions of 
the globe. In Finland, earth is mixed with the bread. It consists, 
says Humboldt, of empty shells of animalcules, so small and soft, that 
they break between the teeth without any perceptible noise. I'he 
inhabitants of Swedish Lapland are also in the liabit of mixing with 
their food in times of dearth a peculiar substance resembling oarth, wliicli 
is found under a bed of decayed moss. This they call Berg or moun- 
tain-meal. On examination with the microscope, it has been found to 
consist almost entirely of minute organized forms, the presumed presence of 
oi-ganic matter in which has been considered to form the chief of the useful 
properties of the substance as an article of food. In a letter written to 
Stanislaus Julian by a Chinese missionary, an account is given of a sub- 
stance called Fossil-flour by the Chinese. In times of great dearth it iii 
sold at a certain rate per pound. It is used in the form of powder, mixed 
with wheat or rice-flour, and flavoured with salt or sugar. It was only had 
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recourse to in times of great scarcity. Those who partook of it generally 
complained of a weight at the stomach, and other uncomfortable feelings. 
It is said they could subsist on it, mixed with other food, for two months, 
when w'ithout it the same quantity of food would only last for one month. 
Examined by the microscope, this substance was also found to consist of 
the remains of organized beings. Thus, then, the microscope discloses to 
us the singular fact, ascertainable by no other means, that in these remark- 
able instances — that is, in all which liavc been carefully examined — of the 
adoption of a mineral food in times of scarcity, mankind in its rudest state 
have been singularly directc.d to a choice of a similar material. 

While upon the subject of microscopic disclosures, allusion may be 
made to some, the singularity of which deserves our notice. On the 31st 
of January 1687 a great mass of a paper-like black substance fell with a 
violent storm from the atmosphere near the village of Rauden in Courland. 
It was seen to fall, and after dinner was found at places where the labourers 
at work had seen nothing similar before dimier. This meteoric substance 
excited great curiosity at the time, but all attempts to unravel its constitu- 
tion -were unsiKiccssful. An able elicmist considered It to be a meteoric 
mass. Some of this substance was deposited in the llcrlin Museum, and 
lay there, its structure a problem lo the learned. Ehrenberg at length 
took a piece of it, and applied the microscope to its elucidation. Fortunately 
with a successful issue. It w'as found tluit this papcr-1 ike mass consisted 
of a compaetly-inatted heap of minute organisms — a few confcrvai, and 
about thirty species of infusoria. Thus after a puzzle of more than 150 
years, the microscope came to the aid of the learned, and in a few 
minutes solved the problem. In 1736, after an overflow of the river Odor 
in Silesia, a mass of i)apor-like substance was found which excited some 
attention, and was called Natural l*apcr. A portion of it was preserved in 
the library at Breslau. A little miue thaji a century elapsed before its 
true nature was made out, and again by the indelatigablc Ehrenberg with 
his all -penetrative microscope. This substance, /vhicli is called by Hum- 
boldt Natural Flannel, was found to consist of a lllamentous tissue of con- 
ferva) and nineteen species of infusoria. A somewhat similar mass was 
recently found in one of our British rivers, and its true nature was ascer- 
tained in a similar manner. ■ In a letter to the editors of the ‘ Ar.nals of 
Natural llistoi^’ for 1830, a hinall piece of a curious substance rescmlding 
white dressed glove-leather was forwarded. It w\as found in a meadow at 
Schwai*tzenberg. The outside resembled flue paper in texture, or more 
nearly soft -dressed glove-leather; it had a glistening surface, and was 
smooth to the touch, and as tough in texture as ordinary unsized paper. 
The microscope unfolded its structure, and it was found to consist of a 
compact belt of conferva! bleaclied by the sun on the upper surface, and 
containing a number of siliceous infusoria. Vulgar superstition in a 
past age would have, and in all probability did attacdi a supernal ural 
character to all these productions. How many a fairy tale does science 
resolve into hard iacts jmd uiigilded expressions of truth; and the instru- 
ment which is at present occupying our attention has contributed its share 
to the dethronement of fiction and the erection of fact. 

It has been seen what part — ^liow vast and important !— microscopic life 
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lias performed and continues to act in reference to the solid structure of the 
globe. It may be useful to suggest a few thoughts as to its multitudinous 
presence in the waters of the ocean. And here, not less than in other 
instances, the microscope enables us to perceive the truth and force of the 
expressions of the poet — ^ 

* Sec througlk this air, this ocean, and this earth. 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth.' 

Before, however, wc draw attention to a few facts connected with the 
abundance of microscopic life in the waters, it may be useful to make the 
reader acquainted with one or two members of this immense. family, the 
individuals of which outnumber the sands and the stars of heaven. The 
term infusoria, as applied to these minute forms of existence, may appear 
at first sight wholly out of place, since the existence of these minute crea- 
tures is as universal as the waters of the earth, and by no means confined 
simply to infusions of vegetable substances. Its origin is thus explicable. 
The presence of these microscopic, organisms was first detected by that 
instrument in water containing vegetable matter ; and for some time it was 
considered that they were peculiar to cci-tain infusions. The name still 
remains, and is useful both as a general designation, and also as a historical 
record of the first revelation of the world of minute life in the waters. 
The characters essential to this group of organized life liave been described 
to be the following: — Their bodies arc destitute of true articulated or 
jointed limbs and locomotive members ; their movements arc performed by 
means of peculiar processes resembling minute hairs, called ciLkby from 
their resemblance to those of the eyelash. These minute processes are- 
arranged in different methods : in sonic they are distributed over the 
general surface of the body, in some they are arranged in zones or circles 
on its upper part, and in others they are disposed in a circle around the 
mouth or aperture of the digestive organs. The arrangement of these 
cilia, and the structure of the digestive apparatus, supply the elements for 
arranging infusoria. One class is called the raany-stomached or Polygastna^ 
the otlier the Rotifei'a^ from their apparent rtitatory movements when seen 
on the field of the microscope, giving to tJicm somewhat of the appearance 
of a wheel revolving on its axis. The polygastrie animalcules form a class 
which includes some of the most minute forms of animal life revealed by 
the microscope. Some, however, are- visible to unassisted sight. Their 
home is the waters ; and in these, fresh and salt, they often accumulate in 
sucli prodigious numbers, that the mind shrinks from applying the powers 
of figures to their calculation. Yet these minute beings, which the raof-t 
powerful microscope just brings within the narrow confines of human per- 
ception, live, move about, and show a wonderful degree of vital activity. 
Their movements are all effc(;tcd by the assistance of the tiny cilia ; and 
when it is mentioned that some of the minuter forms of polygastrie animal- 
cules are actually less tliaii the full stop of the present paragraph, an idea 
of the excessive minuteness of the locomotive apparatus of such a crea- 
ture may be formed. So active are these cilia, and such bustling little 
creatures are those to whom they belong, that a most animated spectacle 
is presented to the eye in the examination of almost any drop of stagnant 
water placed on the microscope. The observed of all obsenwars — ^whose 
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sij?ht is sufficiently acute, we should add, are the active little members of 
the groui» called Tiwnads, T?here is something about these minute organisms 
peculiarly attractive to the microscopic observer. Beneath his eye, in the 
tiny drop of liquid which lies on the glass-plate below his object-gl^s, nume- 
rous little points are seen sailing gaily about and with the most mmchalant 
air, as though life went easily enough with them; now darting rapidly across, 
now leisurely moving from one spot in this mighty sea to another. Of such 
Khrcnberg has said that a selected drop of water may actually contain as 
many as there arc men upon tlie surface of our great globe itself ! These 
minute creuturcs are not destitute of colour. Some are apparelled in 
Bhining green, others in pink or yellow. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting of the gi*onp is that originally discovered — in spite of 
the imperfection of his instruments — by Leeuwenhoek. It was then 
thought to bo a single animalcule, but it now appears that it consists in 
reality of a group enclosed in a little globular case. Each is a distinct indi- 
vidual, yet each, in some mysterious way, maintains an organic connection 
with its companions. This group oL monads rolls round with a peculiar 
revolving movement as it passes across the microscopic field; hence its 
name— Within the outer case may be seen frequently six or eight 
small ones. These are young volvom preparing to come out into the world. 
This little colony, urged forward by its ciliary processes, passes from place 
to place in the waters, and effects all the functions of its narrow sphere of 
life as perfectly as if it were a group of beings of infinitely more impor- 
tance and higher organization. It is a good illustration of the fact, that 
all the works of God are perfetit. The smallest living object in the world 
•is in itself, and for the part it is destined to perform in nature, as perfect 
as the largest. Night and day seem both alike to these polygastric 
animalcules. No matter to tlic monad whetlier the great lurainaiy of the 
earth lights up tlie unwholesome waters in wliich its existence is carried 
on, or whetlu'r the darkness of night overlies them. Its circling move- 
ments seem never to be wearied, and appear to cease only with life itself. 

The rotifera form a class not less interesting, and probably better known 
than the polygaatria. The orgaiiLeiition of these animalcules is much 
higher than that of the polygastric. They are found, however, in similar 
situations; and in almost every infusion of vegetable matter wliich has 
been allowed to decompose, the remarkable and beautiful Wheel-animalcule 
may after a time be discovered. This minute creature — Rotifer vulgaris — 
excited the most intense curiosity on its first discovery, in consequence of 
the sm-prising appearance it presented when viewed by the microscope. 
At the anterior part of tlio body the learned beheld two little organs 
exactly resembling wheels, and, like them, moving apparently upon their 
axes 1 'Jlie most minute investigation failed to render this phenomenon, 
which was as extraordinary for a living animal as for a man’s head to be 
always turning round on its axis — in a word, a motion of the kind seen, 
iind which any reader may see if he will get a microscope and search for 
the creature in stagnant water, was impossible in an organized being, the 
union and connection of whose parts forbid the idea. , Yet tlie motion 
existed, and remained long a puzzle to philosophers. It is now univer- 
sally allowed to be on optical illusion. At the anterior part of the body 
of this animalcule, there arc two circular rows of cilia rather larger in 
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size than those of the polygastria. The combined appearance of a numbos 
of cilia moving in a particular direction, and the alternate appearance 
and disappearance of the several processes as they move, contributes 
to impress the eye with the image of a wheel in motion. • The object 
of this movement it is easy to sec if we will sprinkle a little finely- 
powdered carmine upon the water in which the animalcules are con- 
tained. If the coloured grains are watched, it will soon become evident 
that our rotifers are, though so minute, a very voracious set of crea- 
tures. The effect of the cilia is to produce such a current in the surround- 
ing waters as to form a miniature whirlpool, and the gi*ains are rapidly 
su(iked into it. In this manner hundreds of unfortunate animalcules are 
drawn into the dangerous vortex, and yet more formidable digestive appa- 
ratus of the rotifer. Surprising though it may appear, this wheel-animal- 
cule, not the thirty-sixth part of an inch long, possesses both jaws and 
teeth I Some of them have a very powerful pair of nippers, by which they 
seize and tear to pieces their living prey; and others have an equally 
efficient crushing apparatus, which reduces to pulp the bodies of luckless 
beings of the bigness of a needle's point, or smaller ! The multiplication 
of the wheel-animalculos is extremely rapid. They are produced from 
germs. Some are viviparous, others oviparous ; and twenty-four hours is 
a sufficient period for an individual to be born, be developed, and itself 
become a parent. 

The revivification, as it lias been called, of the rotifera has long engaged 
the attention of microscopical observers. That the bodies of these animal- 
cules should retain the principle of life after the lapse of a considerable 
period, during which they remained to all ajipcarance dead, appeared so 
startling, that few were disposed to believe it possible. Yet a number of 
experiments seemed to leave little doubt on tlie matter. Fontana, in his 
treatise on poisons, distinctly states that he succeeded in restoring to 
animation, after two hours’ immersion in water, a whccl-animalculc which 
had lain in a dry and motionless condition for the space of two years and a 
half! More recentlj' a careful and experienced observer, Doy^^rc, performed 
a niiinber of beautiful experiments with the intention of elucidating this 
idienomimon. Tic comes to the result, that under ccrtaui circumstances 
these wonderful animalcules undoubtedly may be revived after remaining 
in an apparently dead state. He states that their dry and motionless forms 
may even be exposed for three or four weeks in barometric tubes in vacuo, 
so as to withdraw, one would suppose, every particle of moisture from 
them, and yet revivification will subsequently take place ! It appears, in 
fact, that the sole condition necessary to their reawakening is the perfe(;t 
integrity of their organic structure and continuity. In Ehrenberg’s great 
work on ‘ Infusoria,’ this subject is fully entered into. He believes tliat 
notwithstanding all the means of desiccation employed, the organization- 
fluid still remains in the apparently dead animal. He contests the hypo- 
tliosis of latent life; for death, he says, * is not life in a torpid state, but the 
absence of life.’ And Humboldt evidently embraces the same opinion, for 
he says, * the apparent revivification of the rotifera, and of tlie siliceous- 
shelled infusoria, is only the renewal of long-enfeebled vital functions — a 
condition of vitality never entirely extinguished.’ 

Leaving the infusoria after this short special consideration of thiimn, wo 
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may apply the microscope to the waters of the ocean, as the astronomer 
his telescope to the unfathomable heavens, and with a very similar result. 
For as the one discovers in the depths and far out*lying regions of space 
worlds and spheres innumerable, so the other beholds, wide as the waters 
of the ocean roll, a world of minute organic life equally beyond his highest 
powers of enumeration. Scoresby throws out an idea as to the numbers of 
the minute forms of life in the Arctic Ocean, which has always appeared to 
us to furnish the most astounding view of this inconceivable multitude. 
In these seas the water generally — ^like all water free from earthy impuri- 
ties — is of a deep ultramarine hue. But parts of it, often covering an 
area of twenty or thirty square miles, arc rendered green, and even turbid, 
from the quantity of minute animalcules contained in them. It was found 
that these creatures extended down to the depth of 1500 feet. Now 
Scoresby estimates that it would require 80,000 persons, working unceas- 
ingly from the creation of man to the present day, to count the number of 
minute beings contained only in tlic space of two miles of that turbid 
water 1 AVluit, then, must be the sum wliich shall represent the aggregate 
of organic life in the waters of the Polar Sea, where one-fourth part of the 
Greenland Sea, for ten degrees latitude, consists of water thus surcharged 
with animalculfts I 'J’hoso organisms differ from those we liave been just 
describing, and belong to the tribe of medusae. On the coast of Chili, 
says Mr Darwin, ‘ a few leagues north of Concepcion, the Bearfh one day 
passed through great bands of muddy water, exactly like that of a swollen 
river; and again, a degree north of Valparaiso, when fifty miles from land, 
the same appearance was still more extensive. fcJomc of the water placed in 
a glass was of a palo-rcddisli tint ; and examined under a microscope, was 
seen to swarm wilh minute auiinalcules darting about and often exploding. 
They were exceedingly minute, and quite invisible to the naked eye, only 
covering a space equal to the stiiiare of the thousandth of an iiich. Their 
numbers were infinite, for the smallest drop of water which I could remove 
contained very many. In one day we passed through two spaces of water 
thus stained, one of wliicli alone must have extended over several square 
miles. WJiat iiiealcuUiMe nnmhcrs of these microscopic animals! The 
colour of the water, as seen at some distiiucc, was like that of a river which 
has flowed through a red clay district; but under the sluide of the vessel’s 
side it was iis dark as chocolate. The line where the red and blue water 
joined was distijictly defined. The vreathcr for some days previously liad 
been ealm, and the ocean teemed to an unusual degree with living creatures.* 
Poepjdg mentions his having obsciwed a somewhat similar plienomeuon 
near Capo Pilarcs. In this instance the bed of discoloured water was 
tinged of a reddish colour for a space twenty -four miles in length and 
seven in breadth. Seen from the mast-head, the sea assumed a ^rk~red 
tint, as though tlie blood of some marine monster the multitudinous waters 
did * incarnadine, making the green one red.* As the ship proceeded, the 
tint changed to a brilliant pur][)le, aud the wake of the vessel was a delicate 
rose colour. The water is described as liaviiig been perfectly transparent, 
but small red dots could be seen in it moving in spiral lines. Even 
in the dark abysses of the ocean, at depths wliere hitherto it has been 
considered that the functions of animation could not be exercised, COOO 
below the surface, the existence of minute organic life has been 
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distinctly proved in the recent antarctic voyage of Sit James Eoss. 
Humboldt’s remarks on this vast prodigality of animal life in the ocean 
are very pertinent to our subject : — ‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ still undetermined 
Tvhere life is most abundant : whether on the earth or in the fathomless 
depths of the ocean. Ehrenberg’s admirable work on the relative condition 
of animalcular life in the tropical ocean, and the floating and BoUd ice of the 
antarctic circle, has spread the sphere and horizon of organic life before 
our eyes. Siliceous-shelled polygast^na, and even cosdnadiaccB^ alive with 
their green ovaries, have been found enveloped in masses within twelve 
degrees of the pole; even as the small black glacier flea and podurclljxs 
inhabit the narrow tubules of ice of the Swiss glaciers, as proved by the 
researches of Agassiz. Ehrenberg has shown, that on some microscopic 
infuBorml animalcules other species live parasitically ; and that in the 
:gallicmdlai the extraordinary powers of division and development of bulk 
are so great that an animalcule invisible to the naked eye can in four days 
form two cubic feet of the Bilin polishing slate.’ 

That natural phenomenon — beautiful in any latitude, but gorgeous 
beyond description in the tropics — the phosphorescence of the sea, appears 
due in great part to the light-emitting powers of innumerable hosts of 
minute animals sporting on the Avavc. Coleridge well describes this phe- 
nomenon in his ^ Ancient Mariner 

‘ Beyond tho shadow of the sliip 
I watcdiod the wator-siiakcs : 

They inovtMl in InickR of shining white. 

And when tlioy reared, the eliish light 
Fell olT in hoary flakes. 

Within the sliadow of the ship 
I watched tln-ir rich attire : 

Blue, glossy-green, and velvct-hlaek. 

They coiled .aud swam ; and cvciy track 
Was a flash of golden fire.' 

* Indelible,’ says the hist-quotod world-renowned traveller, ‘ is the impres- 
sion left on my mind by those calm tropical flights of the Pacilic, where the 
constellation of Argo in its zenith, and the setting Southern Cross, pour their 
mild planetary light thi’ough the ethereal azure of the sky, while dolphins 
mark tlie foaming waves with their luminous furrows.’ There has been 
much discussion as to the cause of this phenomenon; but the microscopist 
and the chemist seem to have settled it between them by a sort of com- 
promise. For it now becomes apparent that it is due both — as the chemist 
aflirms — to the decomposition of organic matter (Schdnbein says, by the 
agency of ozone), and also to that power of emitting light which is the pecu- 
liar attribute of many marine creatures, and particularly, as the microscopist 
has discovered, of an uniumerable host of tiny medusae, and the ever-present 
infusoria. Ehrenberg adopted an ingenious metliod of procuring a collec- 
tion of luminous infusoria. He passed a large quantity of fresh sea-water 
through a filter, and by collecting what was left upon it ho soon accumu- 
lated a vast number of these liglit-emitting creatures. The ap]>carance of 
these minute torch-bearers of the seas, beheld on the darkened field of the 
microscope, is higldy interesting. A minute drop of an acid will irritate 
them, and cause the development of a mimic flash instantly. •‘When/ 
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observes Khrenberg, ' the Photocharia is irritated, in each cirrus a kindling 
and a gleaming of separate sparks may be observed, which gradually 
increase and at length illmninate the whole cirrus, until the living dame 
runs also over the back of tins nereid-like animalcule, making it appear 
under the microscope like a burning tlircad of sulphur with a greenish- 
yellow light. The manifestation of tliis wreath of lire is an act of vitality, 
and the whole development of light an organic vital process, which exhibits 
itself in infusorial animals as a momentary spark of light, and is repeated 
after short intervals of rest.' This light has been generally considered to 
be electro-magnetic ; and it lias been well remarked, tliat if such is the 
case, these minute infusoria must be capable of an enonnous electric 
tension of their organs, to enable them to shine so vividly in a jpedium 
which forms of itself such a powerful conductor of the electric energy. 
In addition to the light-emitting living organisms, the microscope has 
detected in phosphorescent water vast quantities of tom, jagged shreds 
of organic matter, probably the remains of inedusso, which shine by virtue 
of a chemical decomposition set up in all dead organic matter. When 
Humboldt and his companions bathed at Cuinana, in the Gulf of Cariaco, 
and walked on the solitary beach on emerging from the waters, parts of 
tlieir bodies remained liuninous from the fibres and membranes which 
adhered to the skin, nor did they lose this luminosity for some minutes. 

In addition to the diatomHce.'c, tlie vegetable kingdom lias also its minute 
representatives abounding in numbers infinite in certain seas. A very 
interesting fact in connection with this is the recently-established one of the 
colour of ^tho Ked Sea being ascribable to the presence of an inconceivable 
midtitude of minute vegetable bodies. The fact that these waters are in 
reality coloured has often been (luestioncd, and travellers have denied that 
any such colour is prc.sent as to justify the application of the title. Others, 
however, have been more fortunate in witnessing the phenomenon, and 
their accounts fully confirm what history has long handed down to us 
— that a red shade of a very singular chaiiicter is in reality present in the 
waters. Dr Harvey ingeniously reconciles these conflicting statements, by 
supposing that the observations were not made at the same season of the 
year, for if the colour depends upon the presence of vegetable matter, it is 
highly probable that it will vary in degree at different seasons. That these 
waters are occasionally coated, says the same writer, with a scum of rod 
colour, is certain, and portions of it have been brought home, and carefully, 
examined by several naturalists. M. Montague, employing the microscope 
to the investigation of the subject, has given an elaborate account of speci- 
mens which were forwarded to lilm for examination, and has distinctly 
proved that the scum is entirely made up of very minute algae, consisting 
of dolieaie threads, collocte<l in bundles, and containing rings of some red 
matter within a slender tube. During the voyage of the Beagle, Darwin's 
attention was called to a reddish-broum appearance in the sea ; the whole 
surface of the water, when viewed by a low microscopic power, seemed as 
if covered with bits of chopped hay with the ends jagged. These, on exa- 
mination, proved to be minute algae, and were of the same species with 
that found to Uie Kod Sea. The numbers of these pelagic vegetables must 
1)6 iitfiuite. The Beagle passed through several bands of them, one of 
wlijeh was ten yards wide, and, judging from the mud-like colour of the 
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water, at least two and a>half miles long. Sailors give the phenomenon the 
name of * sea sawdust.’ 

MM. E. Dupont and Montagne have given a curious account in 
the Comptes Rendues of the redness of the Red Sea, and its cause. ' I 
entered the Bed Sea,’ says one of these gentlemen, ^by the straits ofllabel- 
mandel on the 8th of July 1843, on board the Arabian steamer. On the 
15th the burning sun of Arabia suddenly awoke me with its brilliancy un^ 
announced by dawn. I was leaning mechanically out of the poop windows, 
to catch a little of the fresh air of night before the sun had devoured it, 
when imagine my surprise to iind the sea stained red as far as the eye could 
reach behind the vessel 1 If I was to attempt to describe this phenomenon, 
I would say that the surface of the oceati was entirely covered with a close 
thin layer of fine matter, the coloim of brick-dust, but slightly orange. 
Mahogany sawdust would produce such an appearance. AVhen put into a 
white glass bottle, it became in the course of a day deep violet, while the 
water itself liad become a beautiful rose colour. This appearance extended 
from Cosseir, off which we were at daybreak on the 15th of May, to Tor, a 
little Arabian village, which we made about noon the next day, w'hen it dis- 
appeared, and the sea became blue as before. During this time wo must 
have passed through about 256 miles of the red plant.’ 

XiCaving the domahis of the waters, and the regions of the earth, let us 
direct a lew thoughts toward a subject at present ill understood, but at the 
same time highly interesting— -life in the air. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, at the outset, that it is inconceivable that any species of either vege- 
tables or animals should constantly live in the air. While the earth is 
the great dwelling-place, and the sea the broad home of an innumerable 
multitude of those minute organisms to which wc have directed atten- 
tion, the air is merely a temporary residence to any of them. No animal 
or i)lant with which w c are acquainted, however minute, can ever cany on 
the functions of life in the air. Vegetable and animal existence, in its 
minutest forms, has exclusively a relation of the earth or to the waters as 
the scenes in which the development and propagation of sucli life is to have 
its place. When, therefore, we speak of life in the air, we desire simply 
to express the fact — and a w'ondcrtul fact it is — that the atmosphere is at 
all times charged with minute and invisible particles of organic existence, 
which, upon falling on the earth, or into the waters, spring at once into 
activity. Regarding the manner in which such minute organisms are re- 
ceived by the atmosphere, there prevails some difference of opinion and 
much obscurity. A number of circumstances are, however, on record, 
which ahow that the force with which bodies are lifted into the air is 
abundantly more than adequate to account for the elevation of sneh light 
particles as the germs of a microscopic 2 )lant or animal. The records of 
meteorology teem with instances of the transporting powers of aerial 
currents, which render the matter positively certain. Thus wc are told 
that even fish and similar substances have been carried up into, and 
then precipitated from, the atmosphere. On the 9th of March 1830, in 
the isle of Ula in Argyleshirc, after a heavy rain, numbers of small 
herrings were found scattered over the fields: they were perfectly fresh, 
and some not quite dead* In a town in France, some distance from Fans, 
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a violent storm took place, and when the' morning of the day foUowing^ 
broke, the streets were found strewed with fish of various sizes: the 
mystery was soon solved, for it was discovered that a fishpond in the 
vicinity had been blown dry, and only the larger fish left behind. Dust, 
ashes, frogs, and other such bodies, have also been lifted into and dropped 
from the atmosphere at different times and in different places. What 
marvel, then, if the thin and delicate structures which form the life- 
beginnings of an .inimalcule or a fungus should be for ever found floating 
around us, present under all circumstances, and ready, wherever oppor- 
tunity offers, to drop and btj developed into their highest activity ? 

Wc are too apt to regard the atmosphere as consisting only of air,, 
forgetful of the innumerable organic particles — some living, or ready to 
live, and some dead — ^which float in the folds of its all-enveloping mantle. 
Humboldt’s remarks regarding microscopic life in the air deserve extrac- 
tion : — * Whccl-animalculcs, and a host of microscopic insects, are lifted 
by the winds from the evaporating waters below. Motionless, and to all 
appearance dead, they float upon the breeze, until the dew bears them 
back to the nourishing earth, and bursting the tissue wliich encloses their 
transparent rotating bodies, histils now life and motion into all their organs. 
The yellow tnctcoric sand or mist {duM ncbidm) often observed to fall in 
the Atlantic, and not unfroqiicntly borne in an easterly direction as far as 
Kortlicrn Africa, Italy, and Central Europe, consist, according to Elireii- 
berg’s brilliant discovery, of agglomerations of siliceous-shelled microscopic 
organisms. Many of tliese float, perhaps for years, in the highest strata of 
the atmosphere, until they are carried down by tlie Etesian winds, or by 
descending currents of air, in the full capacity of life, and actually engaged 
in organic increase by spontaneous self-division. Together with these 
developed creatures, the atmosphere contains countless germs of future 
formations : eggs of insects and seeds of plants, wliich, by means of hairy or 
fcatlicry crowns, are boi-nc forward on their long autumnal joumey. Even 
the vivifying pollen scattered abroad by the blossoms is carried by winds 
and winged insects over sea and land to the distant and solitary plant. 
Thus wheresoever the naturalist tunis liis eye, life, or the germ of life, lies 
spread before him.’ 'What an instructive lesson as to the universal pre- 
sence of these minute invisible germs quick with life, and awaiting the 
combination of only n few simple circumstances to display their vital 
energies, is afibrded us by simply exposing to the air a drop or two of 
water containing a very small proportion of organic matter in solution ! 
It is one of the most wonderful spectacles in the world to behold, after 
a little lapse of time, tlie peopling up of tliis drop of fluid with living 
beings not to be seen in it before. 

We shall content ourselves with a short review of a few of the more 
remarkable phenomena which reveal to us tlic fact, that tlie realms of air 
are peopled with genns and seeds of animal and vegetable life, which float 
upon every breeze, are wafted up and down the heavens, round and about 
the earth. The history of the extraordinary tribe of fungi supplies many 
singular instances of tlie presence in the air of innumerable particles ready 
to hurst into life immediately upon their alightuig on a suitable matrix. 
Nothingj in fact, is more wonderful than the apparent omnipresence of 
fonguy-germs in the air. A morsel of ripe fruit, a little water spilt on 
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a crumb of bread, a drop of stale ink, a neglected bottle of medicinOy 
afford ample evidence of the activity of this teeming life-world around 
us. "In a very short time a delicate velvetJike covering envelops the 
decomposing mass, and presently acquires the utmost luxuriance of growth. 
What a scene is presented when we point the eye of the microscope 
to such objects I Myriads of delicate forms stand up in jaunty attitudes, 
rearing their delicate filaments over the decaying mass on wliich they are 
living in luxurious plenty. Beneath the observer’s eye they multiply, 
they lengthen, they swell, they burst, and scatter their light and invisible 
germs into the ambient air ! A wonderful race are the earth’s scavengers 
— the fungi I Fries, the great fungologist, writing of them, says, ‘ their 
sporulcs are so infinite (in a single individual of BeUmlaria maxima 1 
^liave reckoned above 10,000,000), so subtile (they are scarcely visible to 
tho naked eye, and often resemble thin smoke), so light (raised perhaps 
by evaporation into the atmosphere), and are dispersed in so many ways 
(by the attraction of the sun, by insects, wind, elasticity, adhesion, &c.), 
that it is difficult to conceive a place from which they can be excluded.’ 
Germs of minute fungi are in the air we breathe, for they have been 
found living within the lungs of a living man: they are in the waters 
also, for a fungus envelops with its dejidly folds the fish of our orna- 
mental ponds, and suffocates them : they descend wherever an ingi-ess 
presents into the bowels of the earth itself, for a luminous fungus lights 
the coal mines of Dresden, and turns the regions of darkness into the 
semblance of a begemmed and illuminated enchanter’s palace. 

The presence of minute forms of animal life in the air is not less certain 
than that of vogeiables. The atmosphere at St Domingo is described by 
Darwin as generally hazy, and this is attributed by liim to the falling of 
an impalpably fine dust, which was found to have slightly injured the astro- 
nomicid instruments. Darwin found no less than fifteen different accounts 
of dust having fallen on vessels when out in tho Atlantic. From the direc- 
tion of the wind whenever it has fallen, and from its having fallen during 
those months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of dust high 
into the atmosphere, it appejirs probable tlmt the dust chiefly comes from 
Africa. This' dust, on microscopic examination, proved to consist in great 
part of infusoria, with some of the diatomaccje. Yet, singularly enough, 
Klirenberg could not detect in it many of the infusoria peculiai* to Africa, 
while he found in it two species which hitherto he knew as living only 
in South America. This organic dust is described as falling in such quan- 
tities as to I’endcr dirty every part of tlie ship, and to create much annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to the eyes. Vessels are said to have even run 
ashore owing to the obscurity of the atmosphere. It has fallen on ships 
when several hundred, and even more than a thousand miles distant from 
the coast of Africa. A somewhat similar phenomenon was witnessed at 
Genoa on the 16th of May 1846. Dust feU from the atmosphere after a 
storm, which was collected by Professor Pictet, and sent to Ehrenbei'g for 
microscopic exaniinatioii. Ehrenherg found that it was in every respect 
identical with that met with off the Cape do Verd islands. Above forty 
species of microscopic infusoria were detected in it. Elirenberg observes, 
that it is natural to suppose tliat these dust-clouds are of African origin; 
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but they contain, besides continental infasoria, several marine organisms, 
■which are met with only in seas, and never in fresh water. 

The phenomenon of coloured snow has long been familiarly known 
to those acquainted with popular science; and perhaps it may surprise 
some who have been accustomed to look upon the cause of its colour 
as of vegetable nature, to find it here noticed under the head of animal 
life ill the air. It will be found, however, that both views— the vege- 
table and animal — of the colouring matter of red and green snow— are 
right when combined. Sir John lioss collected red snow upon a range 
of arctic hills rising about 800 feet above the level of the sea, and 
Sir W. E. Parry found the same phenomenon when investigating these 
regions in 1827. He had previou.sly observed that the impressions of the 
loaded sledges were of that colour, but now he noticed that the footstepef 
-of the party produced the same effect. Wherever heavy pressure was 
made upon the snow, the blood-like stain appeared, and every impression 
of their feet was tinged with crimson. Sometimes the colour was paler, 
approaching to a salmon hue. In March 1808 rose-coloured snow fell in 
the Tyrol and Carinthia ; and over Caniia, Cadore, Belluno, and Feltri, to 
r - i\i ;.fji of nearly six feet. Green snow has also occasionally been seen. 
•rjdP'i • observed by Muirins in Spitzbergen under tlie following circuin- 
^.anfi,'«: — ^The surface of the snow was natural, but the impressions of 
their footsteps displayed a coloured appearance, and a little depth below 
this the snow seemed as if it had been w'^atcred with a green decoction. 
Wlicn this snow was melted, the water was slightly tinged. The minute 
organizJition which all allow to be the cause of this phenomenon, must be 
present in such cases in inconceivable numbers. Upwards of two millions 
and a half of these bodies are required to cover a surface not exceeding a 
^ square inch ! The colouring matter lias been by some considered to be a 
microscopic member of the vegetable family — the Algae^ and has been 
called accordingly Proioivccus niralis. On evaporation of the snow upon 
a piece of white paper, the colouring matter was left in minute granules ; 
and on these being ex^arnined ))y a microscope, it was considered that 
distinct evidence of its vegetable nature was afforded. But the appli- 
cation of the same means of investigation lias produced different results 
in other hands. In some red snow collected by Shuttleworth, above 
the line of p(*rpetual congelation, he detected vast numbers of micro- 
scopic animals of exceeding minuteness and surprising agility. Several 
observers of the highest authority maintain that tlie supposed vegetable 
granules are in reality tlic o^'a uf a rose-coloured rotiferous animalcule. 
It has been suggested by Mai-tins, that in all probability the truth lies 
midway; and he conceives the colour to be due to the presence of innu- 
merable vegetable cells enclosing fluid in wliich multitudes of infusoria 
flud A nidus and support, 'rhe fact tliat the phenomenon, whatever its 
cauae, reveals to us — namely, the existence of minute life in the highest 
regions of the air, and under circumstances where we should naturally 
suppose Ilfs and organization alike impossible — ^is of the highest interest. 

Occasionally the indications of minute animal life in the air have assumed 
a more alarming chai'acter. The student of history must be familiar with 
the fact, that every now and then down the annals of time chroniclers have 
noted the appearance of blood-spots, or signaculaj as they have been super- 
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fititiously called. One of the most graphic accounts of a phenomenon of thia 
kind is contained in Dr Merle D’Aubign^’s recently-published work on the 
Iteformation. * A widow cliancing to be alone before her house in the village 
of Castelen Schloss, suddenly beheld a frightful spectacle —blood springing 
from the earth all around her ! She rushed in alarm into the cottage — but 
oh horrible! blood is flowing everywhere — from tlie wainscot and from 
the stones 1 It falls in a stream from a basin on the shelf, and even the 
child's cradle overflows with it. The woman imagines tliat the invisible 
hand of an assassin has been at work, and rushes in distraction out of 
doors crying murder ! murder I The villagers and the monks of a neigh- 
bouring convent assemble at the noise. They succeed in partly eflacing 
the bloody stains ; but a little later in the day, the otlicr inhabitants of 
the house sitting down in terror to eat tlndr evening meal under tl e pro- 
jecting eijives, suddenly discover blood bubbling up in a pond, blood flowing 
from the loft, blood covering all the walls of the house ! Blood, blood — 
everywhere blood ! The bailifi; of Scheukenberg and tlic pastor of Dal- 
lieim arrive, inquire into the matter, and immediately report it to the 
lords of Berne and to Zuinglel’ It is very evident that there is niuch in 
this account which is overdi*awn. It is plain, for (ixample, that the b^jgjdjr'g 
np of blood in the pond, and its flo’wing over the basin and cradle, : . 
figures of speech. Such never actually took place. A blood-likc .ippeai- 
aiice was seen on and within the basin, and in tlic pond, and on the ground r 
but that was all. Evidently considerable alarm Avas excited; and fear, 
with dilated vision, saw more than nature presented. The cause of these 
blood-like spots has been generally considered to be found in the abundant 
and excessive development, under peculiarly favourable circumstances, of 
a little monad {Monas prodigwsa). It is alw’ays an unsatisfactory course 
to set down as false certain ’wonderful pbeiiomcna reported by historv ; 
and the microscope, among othej instruments of science, comes acceptably 
to our aid. It admits the i)hcnoincnon, and explains the circumstances 
luidcr which it is naturally ci)nceivable it might have taken place. 

Relinquishing the further consideration of these mysterious microscopic 
animal and vegetable worlds, it becoirics us to inquire for \vhat end they 
appear to have been created. For what wise purpose has lie who makes 
naught in vain peopled the waters, the earth, and the air with liosts innu- 
merable of invisible animals and plants? It is to be confessed we are 
really ignorant. Tlie conception, that they have relation to the minute 
organic particles of matter whK;h abound in these kingdoms of nature — 
that they feed upon, and thus remove these eflete atoms, preparing them 
for again entering into tlie round of animal or vegetable vitalities — 
deserves consideration, and may be accepted for want of a better and more 
perfect understanding of the true and proper functions of microscopic 
Ijfe. Professor Owen well expresses this idea in his lectures on tJie 
invertebrata. ‘ Consider,' he observes with reference to the infusorial 
animalcules, ' their incredible numbers, their universal distribution, their 
insatiable voracity, and that it is the particles of decaying vegetable and 
animal bodies which they arc appointed to devour and assimilate. Surely 
we must in some degree be indebted to these ever-activc, invisible scaven- 
gers for the salubrity of our atmosphere. Nor is this all : tliey perfonn 
a still more impoi*tant office in preventing the gradual diminution of the 
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present amount of organized matter upon the earth ; for -when this matter 
is dissolved, or suspended in water, in that state of conimiuutiou and decay 
which immediately precedes its iinal decomposition into the elementary 
gases, and its consequent return from the organic to the inorganic world, 
these 'vvakcful members of nature’s invisible police are everywhere ready 
to arrest the fugitive organized particles, and turn them back into the 
ascending stream of animal life. Having converted the dead and decom- 
posing particles into their own living tissues, they themselves become the 
food of the larger infusoria, and of numerous other animals ; and tlms a 
pabulum, fit for the iiourislimeut of tlic highest organized bemgs, is brought 
, hackfcy a short route from the extremity of tJje realms of organized matter. 
Thcs^iiivisible animalcules may be compared in the great organic world 
to the \ihmte capillaries in the microcosiri of the animal body, receiving 
organic 'matter in its state of minutest suljilivision, and when in full career 
to escape from the organic system, and turiimg it back by a new route 
towards llie contra! and Jiigljcst point of that syslcrn.’ Dr Young wrote, 
* How populous, how vital is tlie gravii!’ 'I'lie microscope tells us how 
populous and vital is tJjo entire eartli — liow liie rises into the lofty regions 
\of tl» J4iir, and descends into the bowels of th(i eartli, and into those pro- 
‘ abysses of the occiui where no eye but that of Him who formed 
these w'oiidorful organisms ciin behold them in their fulfihiiciit of the 
functions of their existence. 

Before drawing our sketch of the microscope and its marvels to a close, 
it may furnish a practical illustration of the value of this instrument for 
the purposes of science, and indeed for those of commerce, if we supply a 
few notes relative to its application in these ways. A remarkable evidence 
of its applicability to the purposes of geological research, and an interest- 
ing illustration of the eoiinectedness of niv^-rative whicii an acute naturalist 
can form out of tlie most slender materials, is supplied to us in the cele- 
brated discovery by Brofessor Owen of the phylloiihagous or leaf-eating 
giants of the South American forests, who could uproot and haul down the 
loftiest members of a tropical forest, and at their ease strip them of their 
foliage — ^from the fragment of a tooth ! An interesting and popularly intel- 
ligible account of this remarkable discovery, and of the method of itsaccom- 
plishinent, has been given by Dr Carpenter, the substance of wdiieh well 
admits of re-jn-oduction in these pages. It is necessary to state that the 
manner in which tlie microscope led to this discovery was as follows : — 
When a human tooth is cut perpendicularly downwards, and examined, the 
following stru(;turos are disclosed : the great mass of the tooth consists of a 
hard, bony substance resembling ivory, and culled dentin. External to 
this is a layer of much harder material, forming w'hat is termed the 
enamel. The dentin is characterised, on inieroscopic examination, by tlip 
passing of a series of tubes through its structure. Now, the arrangement 
of the structure of the teeth of did’erent animals is by no means the same ; 
and this difference in the arrangement of its structure constitutes, therefore, 
an important means of discovering to what gi'oup of animals any particular 
tooth may happen to belong. Seeing that such arrangement is always 
constant for the some group, we become enabled, on using the microscope, to 
determine* with some precision to which group the animal from which the 
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specimen of dentin was taken originally belonged. Thus a fragment of a 
tooth, examined by this beautiful apparatus, conveys to us the most satisfac- 
tory knowledge as to the character of its possessor, even though we should 
be in possession of no other part of its body than a fragment of its 
tooth, which might not exceed the twelfth of an inch in size ! The teeth 
of the megatheria — that great extinct race of sloths, transcending in sizo 
the modem sloths as much as an elephant a pig — liave their peculiar 
type. The tooth is continually growing from a pulp at the base, so as to 
repair the waste of material caused by its constant employment. Its 
structure, on examination with the microscope, was discovered to bo pre- 
cisely analogous to that of the sloths of the present day. The tooth was 
not calculated to grind down very hard substances, and the present race of 
sloths are well known to live upon the soft shoots and leaves of trees. 

Let us now trace this ingenious process of scientific induction, 
and see what had been established. The fossil tooth, on examination 
by the microscope, i)roved that its possessor belonged to the family of 
sloths. Jlut its enormous size, in comparison Avith the teeth of recent 
sloths, also proved that the creature must have been vastly superior to tlie 
present sloths in size and strength. The tooth was a vegetable-crushing 
sort of tooth, not hard enough to grind down roots, but very suitable to 
crush leaves and sappy shoots ; oonsequeutly, as modem sloths live upon 
sucli a pabulum, so must also this ancient monster despite his immense 
size. But now arose a ncAV clilllculty* How Avas this enormous brute to 
climb trees in order to get at their tender shoots and leaves ? What tree 
could support so great a weight ? Iteasoning upon these facts, and upon 
the liabits of the animal, I’rofcssor OAven was led to Avork out a most 
curious train of investigation, Avhicli led to the most complete history of 
the habits of any fossil animal diflering so Avidely from the animals of tlie 
present time that had been over given to the w’orld, from the material 
supplied to the anatomist. By its ciiormous digging- foicfoet (for there 
was no question tliat they Avere organized for digging) it burrowed down 
and exoAvated beneath tlie roots of trees, aiitl then rearing itself up upon 
its hind-legs and tail, as upon a tripod, it pushed against the tree, SAvaying 
backwards and forwards until tiic tree fell ] then it browsed upon the leaves 
and young shoots, until it had completely stripped them. 

The most curious part of the tale has yet to he told. Professor Owen 
was explaining to Dr Buckland, avIio advocated the theory that the mega- 
therium fed upon roots, his views upon the subject, when the latter 
remarked that if the new account of its habits Averc correct, then very pro- 
bably the animals Avould be killed by the fall of the trees. Professor Owen 
replied that their gigantic strength might possibly push the tree down in 
a direction fiom them, and that they would have suilicient instinct to got 
out of the way. Singularly enough, the very next specimen that was 
brought home from South America, and now deposited in the museum of 
’ the Hoyal College of Surgeons, showed a ven'y large fracture in the shuU of 
the animal — a fracture of such a kind as to prove that it had taken place 
during the life of the animal, and had reunited again. The fracture was 
one the animal must have received from such an accident as a tree falling 
upon its head : but being provided with a very thick skull, of Avhich the 
brain only formed a small portion, it escaped vital injury, pcfliaps lay 
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inficnBible for a time, but afterwards led a long and active life, and pro- 
bably died from some very different cause. 

The wide range of pala?ontological and geological science to which the 
microscope may be made to render service, cannot be better indicated than 
in the words of that philosopher who experienced this remarkable success 
in its employment. * When,’ he observes, * we submit to the microscope the 
structure of a piece of drift wood, buried from ancient times in the eocene- 
clay deposits of the great estuary of the diminislied but still noble river (the 
Thames) that flows jmst our metropolis — wlicn conditions of the v(‘getable 
structure are detected in tlie fos.sil, to which the nearest approach is made 
in the ligneous tissue of that family of plants from which tlie pepper of com- 
merce is obtained — do we not derive from such a comparison a conviction 
that these primeval ripmwem must have co-existed with the vultures, tnrtle.s, 
crocodiles, and lx)a-eonstrictors of Slieppey, under fitinospherieal conditions 
more nearly approacliing to those of a tropical climate than any dependent 
on the mere equalisation of temperature, little if at all superior, in the 
average, to tlait wliieh now prevails in the south of England? And if the 
microscope is thus essential to the full and true interpretation of the vege- 
table remains of a former period, it is not less indispensable to the investi- 
gation of the fossilised i)arts of animals. By the microscope the supposed 
monarch of the saurian tribes — the so-callcd Buidlomurus — has been 
deposed, and removed from the bead of the rcidilian to the bottom of 
the maminiferous class. The microscope* has degraded the Snurone]>1iaLti8 
from tlie class of reptiles to that of fishes.’ lu fact tlie hammer and the 
blowpipe ai’e not so <*sscntial to the. geologist as is tlic microscope ; and 
there <.'an be little quest ion that advancing time will display still newer and 
more extraordinary cvitleiices of the vast fund of infonnation upon the 
sciences in cpiestion this a]q)aratus is (capable of opening up. 

At the meeting of the Microscopical Society on April 2t5, 1848, a most 
curious paper was read by Mr tl. t^i'ckctt, upon the application of the mi- 
croscope to a very singular sort of ;uitiquariaii research. Early in the month 
of April 1847 Mr Quekett was asked by Sir Bcnjarniii Brodie whether it 
were possible to determine if skin wliicli had for many years bcoii exposed 
to the air, were human or not? lie reyilied in the affirmative if any hairs 
were present. It was then mentioned tluit Mr Albert Way was very desirous 
of ascertaining wdietbcr certain specimens of skin stated to have been taken 
from persons who had committed sacrilege, and which for centuries had 
been attached to tlie doors of clmrches, were unequivocally human. Sub- 
sequently, a communication from Mr Way, containing a specimen of skin, 
together with an account of the tradition which narrated the circumstances 
of its having been taken, was made to Mr Quekett. The tradition, which 
resembles many others of a similar kind, exists in Worcester, that a man 
liaving been caught in the act of committing robbery in the cathedral, was 
flayed, and his skin nailed uj>on the doors as a tcn*or to the sacrilegiou.s. 
The doors have been recently replaced by new ones, but they are still to 
be seen, and a portion of the skin which was found under the ii*on hinges 
and clamps of the door was submitted to microscopical examination. With 
A J|Dwer of a hundred diameters, it was found that the skin was really 
u hmRtii, as it had two hairs on its surface, and very probably the unfortu- 
nate WTeWh from whom it liad been taken had light hairl A piece of skin, 
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traditionally given to a Danish pirate, existed for nine hundred years on a 
door of a church in Essex. In 1848 the microscope revealed the fact, that 
it was in all probability taken from the back of the Dane, and tliat he too 
was probably a liglit -haired individual. A more singular application of 
this instrument than that in question can scarcely be imagined. Besides 
showing its great scientific value in bringing to light otlicrwise hidden 
truths, these specimens establish the wonderful power of skin and hair to 
withstand for centuries atmospheric influences, and serve to point out that, 
next to the bones, they are the most durable parts of the human frame. 

It might be thought that the science of chemistry was in itself complete, 
and needed no extraneous assistance ; that the tests with which it has fur- 
nished itself are sufficient for all the purposes of scientific inquiry. And 
there can be little doubt that such is the case by any who have made them- 
selves familiar with the progress of this splendid system of knowledge of 
late years. Yet while this is admitted, the microscope promises to fur- 
nish the chemical philosopher with a test-apparatus not inferior in the 
instances in which it is applicable to any with which he is acquainted. Wo 
can state from experience, that the corroborative testimony funjished by 
this instrument in chemical investigation is of the highest value. ]jet us 
take a simple instance. Some years since a continental professor of medical 
jurisprudence discovered the remarkable fact, that by certain manipulation 
small strips of copper riblion miglit be made to supply a most delicate 
test for the presence of the acrid and virulent poison arsenious acid— in 
coininon language, arsenic. The. chemist whose aid Avas called in in a case 
of suspected poisoning, had simply to take some of the poisoned food or 
contents of the alimentary canal, apply his strips of coi)per ribbon, aftor- 
Avards collect the latter and dry them, and he AAould be able in the course of 
a fcAv minutes to ascertain the guilt or innocence of the suspected party, 
and in the following singular but simple Avay the strips of copper were 
put into a clean glass-tube, the llame of a spirit-lamp was applied to the 
bottom of the tube, and in a foAV minutes the arsenic, if any were present, 
crystallised in a brilliant zone around the iii)per end of the tube. Noav, 
arsenious acid forms A'ery beautiful crystals of an octoliodral figure. The 
application of a microscope to this zone finished the proof — the octohe- 
dral figure became splendidly conspicuous — the evidence Avas complete.* 
We have repeated these experiments inany times, and the evidence thus 
afforded by the microscope has always appeared to us one of the most 
satisfactory of any in the whole range of chemical investigation. 

Dr John Davy, in a paper Avritten in 1840, and pnblished in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Ncav riiilosophical Journal’ and other periodicals, says tliat in liis 
belief the time is not far distant Avhen the pliilosopbical cliciuist Avill require 
the microscope as much as, and even more frequently than, the balance, and 
that the one will be considered as essential to a laboratory of research as the 
other ; and to the inquiring traveller, limited as to apparatus, more useful 
tlian any other single implement that can be mentioned hitherto attainable. 
l*articularly in affording preliminary information as to the nature of the 
subject under iuvijstigation, tliis instrument will prove of the highest value. 
An instance of its application in tliis way is given by the same author. It 
is a disputed point whether those peculiar, and in many respects singular 
birds, the humming-birds, feed on insects or the sweet juice of flowers — 
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some natnrfilists maintaining that they live exclusively on the one, others 
that they live exclusively on the other. By repeated observatioir— first 
microscopical, afterwards chemical — ^made on the contents of their minute 
stomachs, Dr Davy ascertained that insects are their solid food, and that 
the sweet juice of tlie nectary of the flowers is the ordinary drinh of these 
hirda. The tongue of the humming-bird, projectile and bifid, is peculiarly 
fitted for taking insects ; and when moist with a honied viscid lure its 
power is even increased. In every stomach of this bird that Dr Davy 
examined, ho detected with the microscope parts of insects, and sometimes 
entire and living ones. 

It appears tliat M. Orfila, the renowned toxicologist, was one of the first 
to apply the microscope to the elucidation of questions connected with 
medieval jurisprudence. A very curious evidence of its importance in those 
investigations in which tlie science of medicine has to he united with the 
study of the law occurred in France in 1837. A murder had been com- 
mitted under peculiar circumstiuices, and the corpse was found covered 
with blood, and wounded in several places. The murderer Avas wholly 
unknoAvn. Suspicion at length fell upon an individual, whose house was 
immediately searched for evidences of the deed. But nothing was found 
calculated to implicate this person beyond a hatchet, on which were some 
stains and a few luiirs. It was thought that a clue was now obtained to 
the discovery of the murderer, and the hatchet Avas submitted to micro- 
scopical iiiA^estigation. M. Ollivier undertook the task, and in a short 
time he confidently declared, tliat so far as this evidence against the indivi- 
dual Avent, it Avas futile. The hairs proved, on examination, to belong to an 
fiiiimal, and not to man. The cA^'ents of the trial fully confirmed this, and 
the evidence fell to the gi-ound. At another period, it may be easily 
iinagiued how poor Avould liaAC been tlic suspected person’s chance of 
escape, against whom eircumstantial eA^ideiice of such a nature could be 
brought ? To the microscope, it is scarcely too much to say, this person 
Avas indebted not only for the declaration of his innocence, but for the pre- 
sorA^ation of his life. From a difference which physiologists well know to 
exibt between the blood globules of animals and those of man, it would be 
possible by the assistance of the microscope to ascertain whether the blood 
•on a dagger were human or animal, and thus to establish the fact whether 
or not it liad been innocently or guiltily employed. 

Some years ago it Avas publicly aimonnccd in Faris, that the milk-dealers 
in that city Avcrc adopting aAvholesale system of adulterating milk, and one 
on an entirely new principle. It 'was stated that these ingenious artists — 
for so they must be called — first removed the cream of the milk, and then, 
in order to restore the richness of the fluid, added a certain qumitity of tlie 
brain of the calf or sheep. This was aftenvards denied by the paper that 
at first announced it, but failed to quiet a gi’cat portion of the population 
of Paris, who were thrown into great excitement about it, as the use of 
milk is almost universal among all classes. It became, therefore, of ex- 
treme importance to discover whether this adulteration actually took 
place. M. de Chaubry, in a memoir read before the Royal Academy 
of Medicine, asserted that by means of the microscope this adulteration, 
when present, could be certainly detected. "When the brainy matter of the 
f^ieep or half is added either directly to the milk, or in emulsion with water 
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in the proportion of 5 per cent., the physical properties of the milk-— its 
odour, savour, colour, and density are not so notably altered as to allow 
the adulteration to be at once perceived. But on microscopic examination 
the foreign matter was immediately detected. On employing a power of 
from 300 to 500 diameters, fragments of tubes known to form part of the 
cerebral substance were seen by the side of the ordinary milk globules. 
MM. Soubeiran and Henry continned these results ; and it is to be hoped 
that the inliabitants of Paris reaped the benefit of the microscopical dis- - 
covery. It may be interesting to a portion of our readers, to be informed 
that the instrument has been applied to milk for other purposes. M. 
Duvergic has written an interesting paper in tlie ‘ Bulletin de TAcademie 
Royale de Medicine de Paris’ on the microscopical examination of milk — 
with a view to the selection of nurses. His report has shown that there is 
great variety in the nutritieiit properties of the milk of different nurses, 
and points to an easy and simple method of ascertaining which is the best. 
The microscope has thus been called in as a mother’s aid for her infant, and 
it has been determined by its means which of a number of candidates for 
the office of nurse should be selected. This is a discovery of great and 
practical importance, and one of which English medical men would do well 
to avail themselves in special cases. 

The merchant is beginning also to appreciate the wonderful powers of 
discrimination furnished to him by this instrument. There can bo no 
question that a most extensive system of adulteration is in practice in- 
for(3ign countries, exporting their products for consumption in our own. 
Our t(j:i is adulterated ; our sugar -is likewise largely adulterated ; and 
as to drugs, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to procure really pure, 
unsophisticated articles. It may be important also to the agriculturist, 
to inform him that the new manure, guano, is almost constantly adulte- 
rated : and that of this fact, as to many of the others, the microscope may 
be made instrumental in the detection. Mr E. J. Quekett has recently 
shown that it is perfectly jjossiblc to distinguish the Tchaboe guano from 
tlj(! Peruvian, while adulterations may with facility bo almost immediately 
detected in it. 'Phe microscope has also been suecossfuny employed in 
determining the composition of various fabrics. Thus armed, the purchaser 
can determine whether what he buys for linen- cl t)th is really made of 
flaxen fibre, or of a mixture of cotton and flax. Tii short, wc are only at 
the commencement of a series of applications of this valuable instrument, 
which will in a short time become necessary to many who at present dis- 
regard its assistance. Medical men liave long perceived its value ; and it 
may truly be said, that to members of tliis profession we are indebted 
for many of our most valuable microscopic researches. ‘ In conclusion,* 
observes Dr Davy in the paper before quoted, ^ this, it appears to me, may 
justly be said in commendation of the microscope 'in all its applications, 
that its tendency is equally to facilitate and increase the accuracy of 
observation, and hence to remove vagueness and give precision of views, 
and at the same time to add wonderfully to the interest of inquiry and to 
extend its sphere — in this respect having an influence in relation to subjects 
for chemical (and it may l)e added, for scientific) research resembling that of 
the most powerful telescopes in relation to the objects of a.stronomical 
research, both conducing, the one hardly less than the other, by’the phe- 
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nomena they display, to excite in the mind of the philosopliical inquirer 
feelings of admiration and of awe, and tiot loss of Iniiuility.’ 

No person can lay down the sketch we have here attempted to portray 
of the extent, importance, and variety of minute existence surrounding 
us, without feeling tliat tlie microscope lias brought man into relation 
witli a new world of organization — a world quick w'ith vital energy, 
inconceivably abundant, and mcessantly active, (xalileo, Newton, and 
llerschel have introiluced man to the knowledge of a world of worlds 
iniinitely great, glorious, and all-extending. lJut the instrument in question 
lays open to us a yet more wonderful field of study, and informs us of tlie 
existence of millions of minute beings, of which the unheeding multitude 
are as entirely ignorant as though they had never been created. The 
cnK»tions which rcscarclios such as these excite in the mind arc at once 
deep and humbling. ‘ When,* says Humboldt, ‘ the active spirit of man is 
directed to this investigation of nature, or when, in imagination, he scans 
the vast fields of organic creation, among the varied emotions excited in 
his mind there is none more profound or vivid than that aw'akcncd by the 
universal profusion of life.* And truly it is to the microscope that we are 
indcjbtcd for tlie results wdiich such investigation lias supplied. The life 
it reveals is unboundcrl — in the air, id the earth, and in the waters ; alike 
under tlie genial iiiflnenecs of a tropical sun and the chilling frosts of a 
polar winter ; in tlie living tissues of plants and animals, as well as on 
their decaying remains; and not unfreqnently operating with such activity, 
and in such itiyriadfold force, that creatures in themselves insignilicaiiL 
elaborate rcsultb which rank among the grandest phenomena of nature. 



PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


U PWARDS of two hundred years the glorious epithet of World-Dis" 
coverer had been attached to the name of Cliristophcr Columbus, 
))efore it was known that the eye of any inhabitant of the old world had 
prior to liis gazed upon any part of the wide regions which liis genius laid 
open to its enterprise.* It was at tlie commencement of the eighteenth 
century that Thoi-fams, a learned Nonvegian antiquary, while ^^arching 
those inestimable treasuries of ancient lure, tlie Icchindic Sagas, in quest 
of materials for tlic history of Greenland, cfuiie U])On proofs not only of 
tiie early colonisation of tlii.'i northernmost point of the habitable globe by 
the Scandinavians, but also of the discovery of the American continent by 
these adventurous colonists in the tenth century. Thorficus made the 
i.iteresting fact known in a Latin treatise, which did not fail to awaken the 
attention of Scandiiicavian antiquaries and historians, several of whom have 
treated of the subject in the scientific journals of their respective countries, 
or in larger historical works; but only very few copies of Thorfams’s 
essay (wliicli has now become a literary rarity even in the north) ever 
pa.sscd the Ihnits of Scandinavia; and as tlic literature of that region 
has hitherto in a gi*eat measure bec'ii a dead letter to the rest of the 
world, the pre-Columbian discovery of America by the Northmen remained, 
until a very recent date, an unknown fact to the general public of Em’Ope 
and America. Twelve years ago. Professor Raffii, a distinguished Danish 
antiquary, desiring to make the subject more generally known, and being 
aided by tlie Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, published a volume 
embracing every portion of ancient Icehmdic literature bearing upon the 
discovery, togetlier with Danisli and Latin trmislations, with fac^dmiUs of 
several of the manuscript Sagas, and with charts and maps, and delineations 
of American antiquities believed to be connected with the presence of tlie 
Northmen in the countries where they were found. The cdiaractcr and 
co.stlincss of this volume were, however, such as to prevent its having a 
ivide circulation ; and though two British authors have since its publication 

* 'Die discovery of unknown countries to the south and west of Greenland and 
leolund by the ancient Scandinavians, is indeed mentioned by Adam of Bren\en and 
Ordcric Vital, who both viTote in the eleventh century ; and claims of the same kind 
luive also been advanced by the Italians of the middle ages ; but such isolated facts 
mentioned hyoid chroniclers carry very little v>T’ght'With them when, not sub- 
stantiated by concurrent evidences. 
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drawn attention to the matter in a more popular form,* we believe that to 
the generality of our countrymen the claimB of the Northmen to share in 
the glory of Columbus are as yet unknown. However disconnected the two 
discoveries may seem, there is still some probability that the first may not 
have been entirely without influence on the second. In 1477, Columbus, 
anxious to obtain every information which could facilitate the realisation 
of the great undertaking that had become the object of his life, visited 
Iceland on board a Bristol trading vessel; and as the Sagas of that countiy 
were not shut up in libraries, and known only to a few learned men, but 
their perusal formed then, as it does now, the favourite pastime of the 
people, it is more than probable that the fact of the discovery, by men of 
their race, of unknown lands to the south-west of Greenland and Iceland, 
was communicated to liiin. Who can tell whether his faith in the con- 
clusions of his own abstract niasoiiing could have withstood the threats 
and fears of his impatient and mutinous crew, had it not been strengthened 
by the evidence contained in the records of the Northmen? 

In the beginning of the tenth century, when Harold the Fairluiired 
(Haarfager) was subjecting to himself the different petty sovereignties mto 
which Norway had nntil then been divided, and was making great changes 
in the tunure of land and other time-honoured custOTus, many of the proud 
Bbnderf of that country, disgusted with the new state of things introduced 
by the usurper, left their homes, and sought an asylum — some in the moun- 
tainous and desert regions of Helsingoland and Jonmeland, others in 
the Faerb islands, oth(?rs again in the Orkneys and Hebrides, and some 
in the ‘ great island in the Arctic Ocean, many miles north of Trond- 
hiem,E jj^d been discovered by chance a few years before by some 

adventurous mariner of their race, and had obtained the name first of 
Gardarshohn, subserjneiitly of Siiowhind, and ultimately of Iceland. In 
this island, so appropriately named, under whose eternal snows glow the 
fires of innumerable volcanoes, whore sjjrings of boiling water gush forth 
from the frozen earth, where barren lava-trac^ts stretch on for several miles 
until they merge in verdant valleys, which aflbrd herbage for large flocks 
of slieep and cattle — in this land of conti-asts, so ricli in natural phenomena 
of the most sublime and imposing character — the Norwegian colonists, 
who were subsequently joined by other emigrants from the three Scandi- 
navian countries, established communities governed according to the 
laws and customs the violation of which liad driven them away from 
their native land. These communities, -which ultimately merged into 
one great commonwealth, have proved of the utmost importance for the 
history of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; for here the language and 
rdiigioii, the manners, customs, and individual characteristics of the ancient 
Scandinavians maintained themselves in their purity for many centuries, 
and it is therefore in the historical compositions of the Icelanders that we 
must seek for almost all that refers to these subjects. Cut off by their 
isolated position from active participation in the political life of other 
nations, and forced by the natural features of their island to devote them- 

* Beamish: Disoovery of America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century; with 
Notices of the Eariy Settlements of the Irish in the Western Hemisphere. Boon« 
1841.—- Laing: Clironiclcs of the Kings of Norway. Longmans and Co, 1844. 
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selves in a great measure to the iieaceful vocations of pastoral life, the 
love^'..of Scaldic lore, always a leading charactcrlstio of their race, was 
still more decidedly developed among the Northmen of Iceland; and the 
^^sure of listening to the poetical traditions of the exploits of their fore- 
feihers, in some degree compensated them for the less active life to which 
they were condemned. As time passed on, the more recent events in the 
mother countries became of secondary importance to them ; but the past 
history of those countries was also theirs, and among them were the 
descendants of men whose glorious exploits formed the theme of many 
a Scandinavian Scald. These descendants, proud of their ancestry, were 
particularly anxious to keep up tlie remembrance of the past, and to 
transmit it unimpaired to their posterity ; and thus every family of note 
in Iceland came to have its own history, or Saga, growing in extent as 
generation succeeded generation. Within the republic itself, the old 
passions of the Northmen were, not at rest : the same love of adventure, 
the same impatience of opposition, the same impetuosity, the same thirst 
for revenge, w'hich characterised them in their original countries, fol- 
lowed them to their more northern abode; and the Viking expeditions, 
the party feuds, the family broils and bloody deeds of vengeance, which 
BO frequently formed the theme of the S(!andinavian Scalds, v^ere not 
wanting in Iceland, and furnished abundant materials to the Saga-teller, 
whose prosaic narratives in a great measure snj)crsedcd the rhythmical com- 
positions of tlic Scalds. Tlie lively interest iji everything that concerned 
the community to which they beloTsgcd, made them listen as eagerly to 
narratives of passing events as to the mythic feats of the past; and there 
were therefore always persons ready to collect information relative to affairs 
of public importance, or to the leading personages of the country, whose 
histories thus became part of the traditionary lore of the people. The 
warm welcome which a good Baga-teller vras sure to receive wherever he 
presented himself, caused the art of narrating to attain a high degree of 
development among the Icelanders ; and the men who , distinguished them- 
selves in this profession were as liiglily honoured as the performers of 
the most lieroic deeds. Tlie love of the people for information grew with 
the food.it fed upon. When strangers arrived in the island, or natives 
returned from abroad, the inhabitants flocked around them, to liear accounts 
of their personal adventures, or of the progress of events in other countries; 
and no severer reproach could be addressed, to a traveller, than that ‘ no 
one was the wiser for his aflventures.’ How great was tlie love of the 
Icelanders in those days for information of this kind we learn from an 
amusing incident related in one of the )Saga8. A bishop of the island 
returned in the year 1135 from a voyage to Germany and Noi*way on 
the day the people were assembled on the Thing; a gi'eat quarrel 
had arisen because different opinions xirevailed, and the one party would 
not yield to the other. When the quarrel was at its height, tidings 
were brought of the arrival of the bisliop. This at once put an end to 
the angry discussion.* The assembly forthwith dispersed, and hastened 

* It is curious to ohsen^e how alike human nature is in all ages and all climes. 
A Demosthones of Ieel.ind might on this occaaign have adUrfssed tlje same re- 
proaches to his countrymen which tlie Demosthenes of Athens thundered in the 
ears of the Athenians. 
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to meet the prelate, ttIio vraji obliged to ascend the eminence on wludi 
the church was buUl^ and give a fuU account of what liad taken place in 
Norway during his stay tliere. 

A Saga narrated by a trustworthy and respected man passed frm 
mouth to mouth ; and if the same series of events formed the theme of 
different narratives, that* one was in particular committed to memmy 
whose first narrator bore the best character, or the style of which was best 
suited to impress it on the memory. The several narratives were col- 
lected, and their trustworthiness weighed, and they were either extended 
or corrected in accordance with the testimony of respected contempo- 
raries, or others likely to be well informed. Thus the verbal traditions 
of the country came in course of time to form connected and uniform 
historical narratives, which were committed to writing in the begimiing 
of the twelfth century — about one hundred years after the establishment of 
the Christian religion in Iceland, and two hundred and forty years after 
the first colonisation of the island, and when the Icelanders had become 
familiar with the art of writing in the Latin cliaracter. Thenceforward 
the history of the country was no longer intrusted to the memory only 
of its inhabitants, but was faithfully recorded in written annals. 

Such is the origin of the Sagas and songs on which so great a part of 
ancient Scandinavian history is founded ; and also of those which contain 
the history of the discoveiy of America by the Northmen, and with which 
wo arc here more particularly concerned. 

The principal information relative to the voyages of the Northmen to 
Winelaiid — as they denuminatod the country supposed to have been 
' America — is derived from two sources : the one being an account of dis- 
coveries made by Eric Kauda, or Ucd, episodically introduced into the 
version of Iving Olaf I'iyggveson’s Saga, contained in a collection of manu- 
script Sagas found in the year 1G50 in the island of Flato, in Breidafiord in 
Iceland, and thence called tlic ^Flatii Annals;* the other being. a Saga 
called l{jirlsefiic*s Saga, after the personage whose history is the theme of 
the narrative, and which also forms part of the ‘ Flatd Annals.’ The 
accounts of the adventures of Eric Bed and his sons and daughter, as 
given in these annals, though evidently extracted from a more extensive 
history, and interpolated in a disjointed form in another Saga, nevertheless 
form a consecutive narrative, to which Professor Uaffh has given the name 
of Eric Bed’s Saga, which we will adopt when alluding to it. 

Eric Bed was the son of a Norwegian who had fled from Norway on 
account of lawdess deeds committed there, and had settled in Iceland. 
Eric followed his father’s example, and was outlawed in Iceland, as his 
father had been in Noiway. Being obliged to leave the land of Ids adop- 
tion, he proceeded to seek for a country which, tradition said, had been 
seen by a man named Gimbibni, once ‘ when he was driven westward out 
into the ocean.’ Eric discovered the land, and gave it the name of Green- 
land; *for,’ said he, ‘ if the country has a good name, people will be drawn 
it.’ In tlie year 980 he founded a settleineut in tlie newdy-discovered 
land, and was followed thither by several of his countrymen. Among 
the latter was a man named HcijuB Bardson. Blame, the son of Herjul^ 
^taming to Iceland from a trading voyage to Norway, and hearing of his 
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fiitheir’s removal to Greenland, determined to visit him there though, a!^ 
he said to his companions and crew, * senseless onr voyage will be de^ed, 
a9 none of us have ever been in the Greenland Sea.* ^ But nevertheless,* 
o^ifiitinues the Saga, ‘ they put out to sea as soon as they were ready, and 
asiled during three days, until the land was lost sight of under the water ; 
but then the favourable wind fell, and there arose north winds and fogs^ 
and they knew not whither they were sailing ; and thus it went on for 
many days. After that they again saw the sun, and could now descry the 
points of the heavens. Tiicy now hoisted sail, and sailed this whole day 
before they saw land; and they then spoke togetlier about what land this 
could be, and Biarne said he thought that it could not be Greenland. They 
asked him if he would sail in to this land or not. “ It is my advice,’* he 
said, ** to sail in close to the land ; *’ and they did so, and soon saw that the 
country was without mountains, and w'as covered with woods and small 
hills. They left the land on their larboard side, and had their sheet on 
the land side. Afterwards they sailed one day and a night before they 
saw land again. They asked if Biames thought tliis was Greenland, but he 
said that he tliought as little that this was Greenland as the former, “ for 
in Greenland they say there are large mountains of ice.” They soon drew 
near to this land, and saw tliat it was a flat country overgi'own with wood. 
Then the wind fell, and the crew talked about its being advisable to land 
here ; but Biarne would not consent. They pretended that they were in 
want of both fuel and water. “ Of neither of these do ye stand in need,** 
said Biarne ; but his men blamed him somewhat for this. He bade them 
hoist sail, and they did so ; and they turned the ship’s bow from land, and 
sailed out into the open sea with a south-wT.Bt wind for tw'o nights and a 
day ; they then saw* the third land, and this was high, and covered with 
mountains and icebergs. They then asked of Biarne if he would land 
here, but he said that he would nut, “ for this hind did not seem to him 
inviting.’* They did not, therefore, take in their sails, but kept along the 
land, and saw that it was an island. They again turned the stem of their 
vessel towards this land, and sailed out into tftc open sea with the same 
wind ; but the wind increased, and Biarne bade them take in a sail, and not 
sail faster than the ship and the tackle could bear. They now sailed two 
days and two nights, and then saw the fourth land. They then asked Biarne 
if he thouglit this was Greenland or not. Biamc answered, “ This looks 
most like Greenland, according to what has been told me of that country, 
and here we w’ill take the land.” Tliey did so, and landed in the evening 
on a promontory wiiere there was a boat. Here on this promontory dwelt 
Biame’s father, Heijuif ; and after him the promontory was named, and 
has since been called Herjulfsness (Heijulf’s Promontory).* 

When Blame’s countrymen in Greenland heard of the countries he had 
thus accidentally discovered, they upbraided him for not having explored 
them ; and Eric Red's son, Leif, determined to undertake an expedition 
for the express purpose of so doing. Having purchased Biarae’s ship, and 
enlisted a ci*ew of thirty-five men, Leif accordingly set sail ; and, says the 
S^, * They came first to the land wliich Biarne had discovered last. They 
sailed in to land and cast anchor, put’ out their boat, and went on shore, 
and MW there no grass. Large mountains fliere were everywheiB' in the 
interior, but between the sea and the mountaias the land was like one 
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great stony plain, and the country seemed to them to possess no attcac* 
tions. Leif then said, “ Now it has not been with us with regard to this 
country as it was with Blame, that we Imve not set foot on shore ; now 
I will give the country a name, and call it Hclluland (Stone Land).** 
After this they went on board ; ssailod out into the sea again, and dis- 
'Oovered another country. Again they sailed in to land, and cast anchor, 
then put out the boat, and went on shore. This country was flat and 
covered witli wood, and wlicrevcr they wont there were large tracts of 
udiite sand, and tlie coast was low. Then said Leif, “ This land shall be 
named according to its nature, and it shall be called Markland (Wood 
Land).*' After this they hastened down* to the ship again. Now they 
sailed thence in the open sea, with a north-west wind, and were out a day 
and a night before they again saw land ; and they sailed towards it, 
and came to an island that lay to the north of the land. They went on 
shore there, and looked about them, in fair weather, and they perceived 
there was dew upon the grass, and it so hjii)pcncd that they touched the 
dew with their hands, and then put their lingers into their mouths, and 
they thought tliey had never tasted anything so sweet. Afterwards they 
returned to the ship, and sailed into the sound which was between the 
island and a promontory that strctcdiod northwards from the land, and 
they sailed in, holding to the west, past the promontory. There was very 
shallow water in ebb-tide, and their ship tlirrefore lay dry, and it was a 
great distance from tlie land to tlie sea. But their desire to get to the 
land was so great, that they gave, not themselves time to wait until the 
water again rose, under their ship, but ran directly on shore, at a place 
where a river flowed out of a lake ; ])ut as soon as the water rose under 
the ship, they took the boat, and rowed to the ship, and brought it 
up through the river into the lake, where they oa.st anclior, carried 
their hammocks up fi'oin the ship, and erected for themselves wooden 
booths. Afterwards they detcruiiiied to make preparations to remain 
there during winter, and for this purpose they built large houses. There 
was no lack of salmon ft the river and in the lake, and the salmon 
were larger than any they had before seen. 'J'hc nature of the country 
was, tliey thought, so good, that the cattle would not require fodder 
during the winter, for there was no frost, and Ihe grass 'was not miicli 
withered. Day and night were more equal than in Greenland and Iceland, 
for on the shortest day the sun was there above the horizon from half-past 
eight o’clock in the morning until half-past four o’clock in the afternoon. 
"When they had finished their liouscbuildiiig, Leif said to his companions, 
^^Now I will divide the men into two parties, and have the country 
explored, and the half of the peojile shall remain at home to take care of 
the house, and the other half sliall explore the country; yet they must not 
go further than that they may return in the evening, and they must not 
separate,*’ They did accordingly for some time, and Leif took diis turn, 
so that one day he went with them, and the next ho remained at home in 
the house. Leif was a tall and strongly-built man, of commanding and 
dignified appearance, and, with this, sensible and moderate in all things. 

> * It happened one evening that they missed a man of their company, and 

*Jt was the German man ’Tyrker. This distressed Leif very much, for 

jjPSTyrker had lived long with his father and himself, and had loved Leif 
\ ^ . 
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much, in his cliildliood. Leif now soundly rated his people, and prepared 
to go out in search of him with twelve men. But when they had got a 
little way &om the house, Tyrker came towards them, and was received 
with great joy. Leif directly perceived that his foster-father was not 
•quite in his senses. Tyrker had a high forehead and quick glancing eyes, 
was freckled in the face, and low and weak of stature, but distinguished in 
all kinds of artifices. Then Leif said to Imn, “ Why wert thou so tardy, 
foster-father, and why didst thou separate from the rest of the party ? ** 
He first spoke long in German, roUed his eyes to all sides, and made wry 
faces ; hut they understood not wliat he said. iVfter some time he spoke 
in the Northern tongue, “ I did not go very far, yet I have a new discovery 
to make known : I have found vines and grapes.” “ Can that he true, my 
foster-father ? ” said Leif. Certainly it is true,” said he, “ for I was born 
in a country where there is no lack cither of vines or of grapes.” They slept 
that night, but on the morro^v Leif said to his ship’s crew, “ Now we will 
undertake two things, so that the one day wc gather grapes, and on the 
other we cut down grape-vines and fell trees, tliat w^e may have a cargo for 
our ship tlijjreof;” and they accordingly determined to do thus. It is 
said that their long-boat was idled with grapes. They now felled timber to 
load their vessel with ; and when spring di’tnv nigh they j)repared to sail 
away, and Leif named the country alter its delightful produce, tind called 
it Winelaiid (Viidand). They afterw'ards sailed out into the open sea, 
and had a favourable wind until tlicy came within sight of Greenland and 
the cliffs below the icebergs.’ 

The fame and riches which Leif accpiired by this expedition cncojiragcd 
one of his younger brothers to follow his example ; and Tliorvald Ericson, 
having borrowed liis brotlier’s vessel, set out for AVineland in the year 
1002, with the intention of still further exploring these regions. lie and 
his crew arrived safely at Leif’s bootlis, and there spent the w’inter. 

‘But in the spring TIujrvald told them to pre])are the vessel, and said 
that some men should sail in the long-boat along the w^estcni coast of the 
country, and explore it during tlie summer, fhey found the country 
beautiful to look at, and rieli in woods ; tlicrc was but a short distance 
between the woods and the sea, and tracts of white sand*, there were 
many islands and shallow water. They found nowhere either human 
dwellings or the lairs of animals, except on one' island which lay to the 
west, where they met with a wooden corn-shed, hut they found no other 
works of man. They then turned back, and arrived at Leif’s booths in the 
autumn. But the next summer Tliorvald ^vent with the ship eastwards, 
and along the land to the north. Then came upon them a heavy squall 
just ns they were opposite a capo, and they were thrown upon land, and 
the keel was loosened from tlio vessel, and they remained long there, and 
repaired their vessel. Then said Tliorvald to his companions, “ Now we 
will raise up the keel here upon the ness, and call it Kialarncss (Keel- 
ness);” and they did accordingly. Afterwards they sailed eastwards roun^ 
the land into the mouths of the fiords (firths) that wfcro nearest, and to a 
cape that stretched out into the sea, and was entirely overgrown with 
wood. Here they moored their vessel to the beach, threw a plank across to 
the shore, and Thorvald went up into the land with all his followers. He 
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them sftid, TUis place is beantifol, and here 1 would wish to raise my 
dwelhng.'' Afterwards they returned to the ship, and then saw on the 
sand, on tlie other side of the cape, three hillocks ; and they went thither, 
and found three boats made of skin, and under each three men. l%ey 
then divided their forces, anil caught all the men with the exceptioi^ of 
one, who escaped with his boat. The eight others they killed, and then 
returned to the cape, and explored it, and discovered some hillocks further 
up the fiord, and they supposed that these must be dwelling-houses.* 

Subseejuentiy the Northmen were attacked by the Esquimaux, called 
Skrselings in the Bagas, and to whom probably belonged the eight men 
whom they had pat to death. 'I'liorvald Krlcson, fatally wounded in the 
encounter, was buried on the promontory which he so much admired, and 
to which was given the name of Krossanoss (Promontory of the Cross), and 
his crew I’Ctumed to Greenlaml with a ricJi cargo of vines and timber. 

Eric Ked’s Saga lu^xt gives an account of an abortive attempt of a 
second brother of Leif to reach Wincland. and bring back the body of 
Thorvald ; and then follows the narrative of a more fortunate expedition, 
undertaken by a man named Thorfin Karlscfnc (tliat is, a man destined 
to achieve great things), -wlio came to (ircciiland in his ow’ii ship, along 
with two otlier vessels, likewise commanded by their owners, who are also 
named. Having spent the winter witli Leif Ericson at Brattclid, and 
espoused the widow of Leif's brother Hiorstein, Jvarlsefne, being a man 
of an enterprising spirit, and feeling his ambition tired by the frequent 
mention of the Winelaud expeditions of the (Trccnlaiidcrs, 'whic-h formed a 
constant theme t)f (H)nver6atioii among the colonists, determined likewise 
to visit those count ries. 

* lie enlisted for the crew of the vessel sixty men and five women. 
Karlsefne and his crew iimde this agreement— that they w^ere to have an 
equal share in all that they obtained of the excellent products of the coun- 
try. They had all kinds of cattle with them, for they intended to make a 
settlement in the land, if they found it possilde. Karlsefne asked Leif 
for his houses in Wineland, hut he aiisivered that he would lend him, but 
not give him the houses.^ After this they sailed out into the open sea with 
the ship, and arrived safely at Leif’s bootlis, and caiTied their hammocks 
up on land. 'Fhey soon secured a gi*eat and good prize, for a whale had 
b^n tlu’own on shore, and it was both large and good : they drew nigh 
and out up the whale, and thus they did not lack food. Their cattle w’ent 
Up into the land ; but so(m the males grew unruly, and were very ferocious. 
They had brought a bull with thorn. Karlsefne ordered them to fell trees, 
and to cut timber thereof for their ship’s cargo, and liad the timber spread 
out on a rock to dry. They availed themselves of all the excellent pro- 
ducts of the country — of the grapes, as also of different kinds of fish which 
they caught, and of other good things. After the first winter came, the 
summer ; they then saw Sknvlings, and a great troop of men issued from 
the woods. Their cattle was grazing close by, and the bull began to bellow 
very loudly ; this frightened the Sknelings, and they ran away with their 
bundles, wherein were skins of gray foxes, sables, and different other kinds 
of skins ; and they ran towards Karlsefne’s house, and wanted to get into 
the houses but Karlsefne ordered the doors to be defended against them. 
Nether of the parties understood the language of the other. Then the 
6 
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Skrailings put down their bundles, opened them, and offered their goods for 
sale *, and wished, in preference, to have weapons in exchange for them ; 
but Karlsefne forbade his men to sell their weapons ; and he now bethought 
him of letting the women ciu-ry out milk food to them, and as soon as they 
saw this they would not buy anything else. Tlic SkrcTelings tlius traded in 
such manner that they carried away their purchases in tlieir stomaclis, but 
Karlsefne and his people got tl»cir bundles and their furs. Having thus 
settled matters, they went away. Now it is to be related that Karlsefne 
had a strong wooden fence erected round his house, and he got everything 
ready for defence. About this time Uudrid, Karlscfne’s wife, gave birth to 
a male child, and to tliis hoy was given the name of Snorri.* At tlic com- 
mencement of the following winter the Skradings returned. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which many of the Esquimaux fell ; hut tlie Northmen, tired of 
their stay in a strange country, exposed to the constant attacks of the 
luitives, returned to (Irecnland in the spring. 

The next exiieditioii to AViiieland was undertaken five years later," in 
1011, by Freydissa, a daugliter of Eric lied, in company with two Iceland 
traders; l)Ut being solely intent on obtaining rich cargoes for their home 
voyage, this party undertook no further exploration of the country, and 
no new facts are learned from this ])art of the narrative. Ihdativo to 
Karlsefne, however, Eric lied’s Saga contains an anecdote wliicli serves 
to shed some light upon the estimation in whii'li the produets of America 
were held at that period. From Greenland Karlsefne had proceeded to 
Norway : — 

* But the following spring he put liis ship in order to go to Iceland ; and 
when he was quite ready, and his ship was lying outside the pier, Avaiting 
for favourable wind, there came to him a Oernuin man from Bremen, in 
Saxland : he asked Karlsefne to sell him his broom. “ 1 will not sell it," said 
ICiirlsefne. 1 Avill giAC you half a mark in gold for it,” said the German 
man. Karlsefne thought tliis Avas a good offer, and thoreiipon they 
concluded the bargain. 'J'hc Gormmi man Avent aAvay witli tin; broom. 
Karlsefne did not know Avliat Avoud it Avas ; but it was mtesur, wliich had 
come from Wineland.’ ^ 

Such is the first of the narratiA'es^liat acquaint us Avitli the colonisation 
of Greenland in the tenth century, and the subsequent ex])editioiis of the 
colonists of this northern land to other <'ountries until then unknown. 
From the internal evidence of language and style, the profoundest Ice- 
landic scholars have pronounced the written record to date from the twelfth 
century (though the ‘copy in the ‘ Flatb Annals’ is of later date); and for 
the same reasons Karlsefne's 8aga, tlie second of the narratives to which 
Ave have alluded, is liclieved to have been committed to writing at about 
tlie ftanic period, but by a different hand, ami probably in a dilfereiit locality. 
Though treating of the same events, and of the same personages, this ,Saga 
ill many points differs from that of Eric lied; and the differences arc not 
iilw^ays such as would naturally arise from the greater or less inqiortance 
artiiehcd to the chief personages, according as the one or the other is looked 
upon by the narrator as the hero of his tale, but, on the contrary, lead one 
to suppose that the original inforinatiou relative to both cannot hg,ve been 
received from the same source. In both, the same implicit faith of the 
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narrator in the truth of the events recorded by him is apparent, and the 
same simple-hearted belief in his being equally trusted by others; and 
although supernatural occurrences are related in both, this ought not to 
militate, in our eyes, against their veracity, for a belief in supernatural 
agencies w{is then as much a matter of course as the reverse is the case in 
the present day. 

liarlsefne's Saga, though in style and character as simple as that of 
Eric Red, shows greater art in design and composition. Although Thorfin 
Karlsefnc and his voyage to AVincland arc evidently intended to be 
the prominent subjects of interest, we arc not at once introduced to the 
chief personage, but arc lirst made acquainted witli the subordinate 
actors, who luue exercised an influence on the fate of the hero. Thus 
Eric Red’s settlement in flrcenlaiid, and the subsequent discovery of 
Wineland by his son Leif, having led to Karlsefne’s voyage to that 
country, the Saga opens with an account of Eric Red, his descent, his 
life ill Iceland, and his subsequent removal to Greenland — in all which 
points there is }»erl’c.ct agreeiuont Avitb the narrative above quoted. 
Next we are introduced to Gndriil, K.arlsefne’s future wife, who seems, 
indeed, irrespectively of her connection with Eric. Red and Karlsefne, 
to have been a person held in high esteem among her contemporaries, 
(iludrid, wo are hero told, was the daughter of a man by name Thorbiom, 
of ancient and honourable descent; ‘ a good Roiide, and one who kept up 
great state,’ but who, in cons('queiH*e. having snftercd much in his pecuniary 
circumstances, Jcu Iceland, and se.ttled in Greenland, in the neigh boiu’hood 
of his friend ICrie Rauda. 

The next tliapte.r of Karlscfue’s Saga relates to Gudrid’s marriage with 
Thorstcin Eriesoii, to the introduction of Christianity in Greenland by Leif 
the Fortunate, and the discovery of Wineland by the same. With regard 
to each of tlicse ])oiiits th('re an*, however, strange discrepancies between 
this and Eric Red's iSaga. No mention is here made of Rlarne’s first acci- 
dental discovery of the unknown lands in the west; on the contrary, the 
chronicler represents T.eif as having been the Hrst who saw them, when 
r(*turiiing from his voyage to Norway, -wlicre luj had been converted to 
Christianity by Xing (flaf Tryggvcsoii. On bis arrival in Greenland, 
a voyage of discovery to the unkiioi^^i lands seen by him is proposed 
by his brother Th(»rstein; ami both the brothers, accompanied by their 
father V>ic and twenty men, sot sail in the ship which had brought Thor- 
hibrn and Gudrid to Grecnlancl; but after having been driven about on 
tbo sea for some, time witlionl obtiiimiig sight of the looked-for shores, 
they are obliged to return w'ithuut having accomplished their object. 
On their return Thorsteiii’s and Gudrid's ivedding takes place, and in the 
following winter Thorstcin dies — the account of his death including 
the same supernatural apparitions as arc recorded in Eric’s Saga, except 
that relative to these, as to all other matters, Karlsefne’s Saga enters more 
into details. It is not until we have learned Thorbiom’s death, and 
Gudrid’s consequent removal to Eric’s house (not Leif’s, as in Eric Red’s 
Saga\ that we arc introduced to the licro of the hale. The genealogy of 
the latter proves him to have been the descendant of an illustrious femily 
resident jn Iceland. Having devoted himself to the honourable and peace- 
ful vocations of a trader, he had acquired for himself the reputation of a 
10 
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skilfol sailor and merchant, the merchants being in those dajns always the 
commanders of their own vessels. 

^ One summer Karlsefne prepared his ship with the intention of maldng 
a voyage to Greenland; Snorri Thorbrandson from Alptefiord went with 
him, and they were altogether forty men on board. There was a man by 
name Biame Grimolfsoti &om Bredehord, and another, whose name was 
Thorhal Gamleson, a man from the Eastfiord, they also got ready their 
ship that summer with the intention of gohig to Greenland; they were also 
forty men on board. Karlsefne and the others sailed out in the ships as 
soon as they were ready. It is not related how long they were at sea; but 
it is told that both the ships arrived in Eriesfiord in the autumn. Eric and 
several of the inhabitants rode down to the vessels, and began to trade 
with them, and soon concluded bargains with them. The owners of the 
ships first bade Eric take as much of their goods as he liked ; but Eric on 
his side showed them hospitality in retui-n, and invited the crews of the two 
ships to come and spend the winter with him in Brattelid. The traders 
accepted, and thanked him. Next, their goods were carried up to Brat- 
telid; there was no lack of large out-buildings to stow them in, nor was 
there much want of anything that was necessaiy, and therefore they were 
well contented during the winter. But towards Yule Eric began to be 
silent, and was not so cheerful as vras his wont. Therefore Karlsefne 
once spoke to Eri(‘, and said, “ Hast thou any cares, Eric? Peoijle think 
they remark that thou art not so cheerful as is thy wont : thou hast enter- 
tained us with the greatest generosity, and it is our duty to requite thee 
with such services as wc have it in our power to perform; say now what 
is it tliat grieves thee?” Erie aiisw'ercd, “Yon receive graciously, and in 
a friendly manner what is offered you here ; therefore I do not fear that 
as regards what passes between us tlicre will be any difficulties ; but on the 
other hand, I fear that when you go to other places, it will be said that 
never did you spend a worse Yule tbin the one whu;h is now approaching, 
when Eric Red entertained you in Brattelid, in Greetdaiid.” 

“It shall not be so, Bonde,” said Karlsefne. “We have in our ship 
both malt and corn; take of them as much as you like, and prepare with 
them a feast as costly as you deem proper.” 

‘ This offer was accepted by Eric, and he then made preparations for 
the Yule entertainment. And the entertainment was so magnificent, that 
people thought that never had the like been seen in a poor country. And 
after Ynle Karlsefne opened to Erie that he wished to marry Gudrid, for 
it seemed to him that he was the one to decide in the matter. iEric 
answered favourably, and said that she must fulfil her destiny, and that he 
had hoard naught but good of him; and it ended so that Thorfin was 
betrothed to Gudrid, and the entertainment was made still more brilluint, 
and their wedding was celebrated; and all this happened in Brattelid, 
during the winter.’ 

Frequent mention being made of the unknown countries seen by Leif 
on his voyage from Nonvay, Thorfin Karlsefne and Snorri detemiine in 
spring to undertake a voyage tliither. 

‘ With them went Biame and Thorhal, the men mentioned before, with 
their ship. A man by name Thorvard, who was married to F^eydis, a 
mitural ^ughter of Eric lied, also went with them, and Eric’s son Thor- 
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raid, and Thorlial, surnamcd the Huntsmjan, who had been long with Eric, 
and served him as huntsman in summer, and as house-steward in winter. 
He was tall and strong, black, and like a .Uvttc*; taciturn and foul-mouthed 
when he did speak, and always spurred on Eric to evil. He was a bad 
Christian; he was well acquainted with all the desert places; he was on 
boai*d the ship with Thorvard and Tlu)rvald. I'liey had the ship tliat Thor- 
biom had brought thither. They were in all 1 60 men when they sailed 
to the Westerbygd, and thence tt» Ih'anioy. Thence tlicw sailed a day and 
a night southwards, when tlicy Raw" land, and put out a boat, and explored 
the country. They found there large llellur (flat stones), many of which 
were twelve ells brciad ; there were a great many foxes there. 'J'licy gave 
the country a name, and called it llelluland. Thence they sailed a day 
and a night, and turned from south to south-east, and found a oonntiy 
covered with wood, and many animals in it. Outside the land, in south-east, 
lay an island : on tliis island they killed a bear, and jifterw'ards called it 
lliarncy (Hear Island) ; but tluj land they called Markland. Thereafter 
they sailed for a long while in a sonllierly <lircctioii along the coast, and 
eaine to a promontory. The land was on the starboard side of the ship ; 
there were long and sandy coastlands. They rowed to land, and found on 
the promontory the keel of a ship, and called it thence Kialanioss (The 
rromontory of the Keel), and the coastlands they called Eurdurstrandi 
(the Long and Wonderful Hoaches), for it took )o!ig to sail past tlicm. Then 
the country appeared intersected l)y creeks : they steered the ship into a 
creek. King Olaf Tryggvesoii had given Leif two Scottish people — sl man 
whose name was Hake, and a woman (‘ailed llekia: they were swifter 
than animals. Tlicsi^ ]>copl(5 were on board the ship with Karlsefne ; but 
when they had sailed ]>aRt Eurdiirstraiidi, they put the Scottish peojdo on 
shore, and hade them run southwards into the interior of the country, and 
examine its character, and return before the lapse of two flays and a night. 
These i)Ooi)lc were ('.lad in a kind of habiliment called Kiafat, wliich W'as 
made in such a manner that the upper jmrt formed a luit ; it was open on 
the sides, and had no sleeves, and buttoned together between the legs W’itli 
A button and a strap ; but otherwise the limbs -were bare. They remained 
there the appoint(‘.d time ; but wdicn they returned, tin; one had in his hand 
a buncli of grapes, the other an ear of wheat recently sowm. They went 
on board the ship, and they then sailed further. They sailed into a frith, 
on the outside was an island round which went strong currents ; for this 
reason they called it Stranniey ^Island of the I’urrents). Tliere were so 
many eider ducks on the island that they could hardly walk without 
treading on them. They called this ])lace Straumfiord (The hVith of the 
Currents). The}" unl(mdi;d their ships here, and prepared to remain; 
they had various kinds of cattle with them. 'J’lic country was very beau- 
tiful : they did nothing but explore the country.’ 

The winter is s])ent in this loc'ality ; but the enterprising Northmen had 
neglected to lay in a sutficient stock of provisions, and towards summer, 
w"hen fish begins to be scarce, this neglect is gi-ievously felt. Thorlial 
the Huntsman also caused them much distress by his blasphemous words 

* Gijtaiitic l}cii]g8, represented in the myths as the enemies of the gods, and os 
endowed with superhuman strength. 
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and extraordinary conduct ; and sucli ^Yas the simplicity and the faith of 
these untutored children of the north, tliat when a whale was at length 
caught, and they were on the point of eating of its flesh, the religious 
feeling proves itself stronger even than their hunger, when they learn that 
Thorhal has obtained it by invocations of his heathen gods. * When they 
learned this, they cast the whale into the sea, and committed their fate to 
God. The weather tlien mended, and it became possible to row out and 
catch fish ; and thenceforward they did not lack provisions, for they, could 
hunt the animals on the continent, gather eggs on the island, and catch fish 
on the sea.* 

They now determine to proceed further in search of Wiueland ; but as 
they disagi-ee as to the direction in which to steer, they separate ; and 
Thorhal and nine other men take their course northwards past Furdurstraudl 
and Kialarness ; a strong w'cst wind drives them upon the coast of Ireland, 
where they arc made prisoners. 

Karlsefne and his people proceed soutliwards along the coast. * They 
sailed a long time, until they came to a river that flowed down from the 
country, and ran through a lake bito the sea ; tlicrc were dangerous shoals 
in this place, and tlicy could not get into the river except at high tide. 
Karlsefne sailed with his people into the mouth of tlic river, and called the 
place llopi. They found on tlic land self-sown wheat-fields in the low 
soils, and vines on the rising grounds. Every rivulet there was full of fish. 
They dug trenches where the dry land began, wdicn the water was highest 
in the river ; and when tlie sea receded, there were flounders in the 
trenches : there were many animals of all kinds in the woods. They 
remained there half a month, and amused themselves, and saw nothing 
new ; their cattle they luid with them.’ 

One morning early, hovrever, they are surprised by the sight of a great 
many Skrajlings or Esquimaux, -who arrive in small boats made of skins, and 
enter into peaceful trafiic 'with tlicni, exclianging costly furs, and particu- 
larly the skins of the gray fox, so higlily prized among the ancient Scan- 
dinavians, for small strips of red cloth, which they tie round tlieir heads. 
At tliis juncture Karisefric’s bull issued roaring from the wood, and scares 
away the Skra?lings, who take to their boats, and disappear in a southerly 
direction. After tlic Iai)se (►f three weeks, however, they return with 
hostile intent. A battle ensues, in which the brave Northmen fly before 
the uncouth and mysterious instruments of war of this unsightly people ; 
but Freydis, more courageous or less himginativc than her countrymen, 
makes a stand against the BkKclings, and in her turn takes them by 
surprise, and drives them away. 

‘ lint Karlsefne and his people now thought that tliey could perceive, 
that though the country possessed many advantages, they would always 
be in fear of the hostility of tlie earlier inhabitants. They therefore pre- 
pared for their departure, and intended to return to their own country. 
They now sailed northwards along the coast, and met with five Skradings 
in fur pelisses, who were sleeping near the sea. 'Jdicy liad with them 
boxes, in which there wais the marrow of animals mixed with blood. 
Karlscfne's people thought that they understood as irnuh as that these 
people liad been banished from their country : they killed theui. After 
this they arrived at a promontory on wliich there was a great number of 
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aniiliials ; and the promontory was everywhere covered with dung, because 
the animals slept there at night. Now they reached Straumfiord again, 
and they found there in abundance everything they required. Some people 
say that Biame and Gudrid remained there with one hundred men, and 
never proceeded further ; but that Karlsefne and Snorri, vrith forty men, 
sailed southwards, and were no longer at Hopi than liardly two months, 
and returned the same summer. Karlsefne then sailed with a ship to seek 
for Thorhal the Huntsman, but the others remained behind; and they sailed 
north past Kialamess. and were then carried westwards, and the land was 
on their larboard side. Tlierc were desert woods everywhere as far as 
they could sec, and very few open glades in tliem. And when they had 
sailed a long while, tliey came to a river tliat flowed down from the country 
from cast to west. Tliey entered the mouth of the river, and moored their 
vessel to the southern shore.’ 

In this place Thorvald Ericson i.s killed by an airow, shot at him by a 
man represented as having had but one foot. They again proceed north- 
wards, and fancy that they have discovered the land of tJie onc-footed 
beings, and determine not to abide there. * They were of opinion that the 
mountain range which tliey saw at Hopi, and the one which they met with 
hero yriiB one and the same, and they observed that there was an equal 
distance from Straumfiord to both these places. They remained the tliird 
winter in Straumfiord.’ * 

111 this last-mentioned place Karlscfne’s son Snorri was horn ; and when 
they again leave it, they meet with some Sknclings, who tell them that 
opposite their country is another, in wlueh the inliabitaiits wear white 
habiliments, and carry long poles before them, to which are attached small 
pennants, and that they speak in a loud voice. Upon which the Saga 
writer observes, that ‘peojile belic’se that this must have been Flvittra- 
mannaland (the Eiind of the White I’cople), or the Great Irehind.’* The 
Saga ends with the relation of Karlsefne’s and Gudrid’s return to Iceland 
after a short sojourn in Greenland, and tlicir permanent settlement iu the 
former country ; and to it is aiipended a genealogical table, carried down 
to the fourteenth ciuitury, of tlio distinguished Icelanders who have 
descended from tliis famous couple. j’ 

Although, as mentioned above, there are points of dilTurcnce between 
the two Sagas, the CNlracts here given prove, that wnth regard to the main 
facts in wliicli we arc interested — namely, the discovery, geographical 
position, configuration, and natural features of llie new countries — they 
coincide in a nu)>t striking manner. Indeed the want of agreement as to 

* Allusions tvi this country arc maile in sc^CTal of tlic of tlio north; and 

though its gci^grapliiral position Is iK»\\lu’r<* more distinctly indicated than as being 
six days’ sailiin; ^u'st of Ireland, and not far from Winclaiid the Good, its name is 
assooiated witfi the romantic hii-lorics of several iiidividualci of note. Iliosc who 
have most faith in Iht sc nneient records belli ve tliat a countr} answering this 
description was rca 11 \ Known during the middle ages, ami that it likewise formed 
IMurt of the American i out incut. A theory of the population of America by Irish 
colonists has been founded on the nieiitioii of its name in ancient documents, but 
has never been authenticated. 

+ Tins genealogical table has been fuillibr carried down to our day, and includes 
the nanu^of Albert Thorvaldj-en, the great Danish sculptor, nnd of Proiessor Finn 
Magnusson, one of the most iirc-emluciit among modern Dani&h antiquaries. 
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subordinate and collateral matters tends to confirm the trustworthiness of 
those statements which are alike in both Sagas ; for it renders it liighly 
probable, as has already been observed, that the narratives have originated 
in different localities distant from each otlier ; that the information con- 
tamed in them has been derived from distmet sources ; and that the one 
ciironicler has not been in anyway cognisant of the work of the other. 
As Eric Bed's Saga gives the most detailed accounts of the expeditions 
of the Greenland colonists, but, on the other hand, contains an error rela- 
tive to one of Karlsefue's descendants, of which it is supposed no resident 
in Iceland could have been guilty, it is thought likely that the original Saga 
of Eric Red may liavc been composed and committed to writing in Green- 
land long before it was transmitted to Iceland. And this is the more pro- 
bable, as it is evident that the above -quoted passages, which we have 
given as tliey ai*e found in the ‘ Elatb Annals,’ are extracts from a more 
extensive work — a work now unknown, though frequently alluded to in 
contemporary manuscripts. That Karlsefne's Saga — which gives the fullest 
accounts of the exploits of its hero, and passes over iii sheiicc several 
of the expeditions to AVinehind undertaken by the children of Eric Red 
— ^was written in Iceland there can of course be no doubt : and an 
observation of the compiler of the ‘Flatb Annals’ at the conclusion of 
Eric Red’s Saga — namely, ‘Karlsefne has of all others most accurately 
recounted all the circumstances regsu'ding llie v(}yagcs of which some- 
thing has here been related’ — seems to indiciite that Karlsofne himself 
has been the original narrator of the Saga which bears his name.' 
The imperfect knowledge which wc have of cvciything relating to the 
personal history of the early Grounland colonists precludes the possibility 
of any conjectures as to who may have been the writer of Eric’s Saga ; but 
as two bishops oi Iceland — ^I'horlak (bom 1085, died 1133), Brand (elected 
1163) — were lineal descendants of Karlsefiuj’s son Snon*i, who was l)orn in 
Wineland, and a third bishoi), Brand (elected 1 146), was a lineal descendant 
of a younger son of li^rlscfnc, it is su])po,scd tliat one of these tliree 
learned men has committed to writing tlie traditional accounts of the bold 
undertakings of their illustrious aiiccstor. Be this as it may, the discovery 
of llclliilaiul, Markland, and 'Winolaiid, is nut only aflinned by these tw^o 
Sagas — the authenticity of which there is as little reason to doubt as that 
of any other ancient historical dociimc'nts— -but it is, moreover, corrobo- 
rated by many other Icelandic annals held’high in esteem, and dating from 
a period anterior to Columbus’s discovery of America ; and which cither 
give condensed accounts of the voyages of which Eric Ited’s and Karlsefne’s 
Sagas treat more at length, or make casual allusions to Wineland, &c. as 
to countries the existence of which is not (lisi»uto(l. So fnr, indeed, were 
the Icelanders of that period from entertaining any doubts on the subject, 
that accounts of these countries lield a place in their didactic geographical 
works, as is proved by several fragments extant. 

‘ The world,’ says one of these monuments of the gcjographical knowledge 
of the north in the middle ages, * is said to be divided in three iiarts, each 
having a distmet name. The one part is called Asia ; this stretches from 
north-west to south-west, and comprises the middle of tlic, (*arth. In this 
part of the world there arc three Indies: in the most distant ^India the 
Apostle Bartholomew preached the faith, and in this India he gave his life 
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for Christ’s name. In that India which is nearest to us the Apostlo 
llioinas preached the Christian religion, and there he died for God’s sake. 
In that part of the world called Asia is the city of Ninive ; it is the largest 
of all cities : it is three days’ journey long, but one day’s journey in breadth. 
In tliat part of the world is also Babylon llio Ancient and the Great, where 
King Nebuchadnezzar reigned, but whicli is now so ruined that people 
cannot dwell there on acnjoiint of snakes and all kinds of noxious animals. 
In Asia is also JerusalcTn, likewise Antiochia, wlierc the Apostle Peter 
established abisliop’s sec, and wliere he siiid mass lor the first time. In the 
Great Asia is a country wliicli is Cc'tlled Little Asia ; there tlie Apostle John 
preached the faith, and tlierc is his grave in the city called Jiphesus. It 
is said that four rivers issue from Paradise : the one is called Phison, or by 
another name Ganges; it flows out into the sea which surrounds the earth, 
and which, in the book langiuige, is called Oceanus. Pliison has its source 
in the mountain called ()rcf)bares. The sccoTid river, which issues from 
Panidise, is called Tigris ; the third is called Eiij)hrates ; they both flow 
out into the Middle Sea (Mediterranean) near Antiochia. Euphrates flows 
througli the Gld Babylon, and runs into the sea in the vicinity of Antiochia.' 
The Nile, or Gi!ou, as it is also calttMl, is the name of the fourth river which 
has its source in ]*ani(lisc ; it separates Asia and Africa; it runs through 
the whole of Egypt. In Egypt is New Babylon, and the capital city wliicli 
is called Alextmdria. The second part of the world is called Africa, it 
stretches from south-west to both sides, we^t and north-west ; in this part 
of the world is Serklaiid, and three Bluelands. 'i'he Mediterranean separates 
Africa and ICuropc. Europe is the name of the third part of the worlds 
whicli stretches from both sides, west and north-west, and runs towards the 
north. In the eastern i)art of Europe is the kingdom of Garde (Southern 
Kussia), and there are IJolingard, and Paltcsk, and Smolensk. Nearest 
Garde, in the south, is tlic Grecian king’s dominion. The capital in tliia 
kingdom is Constantinople, which wc call Miklagard. In Miklagard is the 
churcli, which in tlim’r language is denominated llagiasophia, and which the 
Northmen call (Egisif ; tin's church is the first of all cluirclies of the world 
in architecture and size. Ihidcr the dominion of the king of the Greeks 
lU’C Bulgaria, and a numher of islands that arc called the islands of Greece; 
Creta and Cypria are the tw’o most fauious among the islands of Greece. 
Sicily is a large kingdom, bidong'mg to that part of the world called Europe. 
Italy is the mime of a country which lies soiitli of tlio chain of mountains 
called ^luiidia. In the furthermost part of Italy is Apulia, wliicli the Nortli- 
men call Pulslaml. In Middle Italy is liomc. In Northern Italy is Lom- 
bardy, whicli we call Langbardaland. Nortli of the mountains, towards the 
east, is Saxland (Germany), but in soiitli-wcst Fracland (Eranee). Hispaiiia, 
which we call ^panland, is a great realm, situated .‘^outli by the Meditcn-a- 
nean, between Langbardaland and FracUiiid. '^I'he Bhiiic is the name of a 
great river which flows IVoiii Miindia nortlnvards between Saxlaiid and 
Fracland. In the region encircled by the arms of the llliine is Friesland, 
northerly towards the sea. North of Saxlandis Denmark. 'J'hroiigh Den- 
mark the ocean niiis into the Baltic Sea. S\vedcn is east of Denmark, but 
Norway north. North of Norway is Finmark ; thence tlie land turns to- 
wards the nortli-east, and then to the east, before one arrives at Biarmeland, 
wl^di pa\*8 tribute to the king of Garde. From Biarmeland the country 
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stretches as far as tlie desert regions in the north, until Greenland begins*. 
From Greenland lies southerly Helluland, then Markland ; thence it is not 
far to Wineland, which some believe goes out from Africa. England and 
Scotland are one island, yet each country is a kingdom by itself. Ireland 
is a largo island. Iceland is also a large island north of Ireland. All these 
countries are in the part of the world called Europe.’ 

All the Sagas relative to the discovery of America agree in attributing 
the same natural features to the divtirs lands discovered, and all make men- 
tion of the grapes and wheat which they produce ; and us even the annals of 
Iceland in the thirteenth century mention expeditions to Markland, the fact 
of the discovery, in the eleventh century, of certain countries to the south- 
west of Greenland and Iceland, and of this discovery having betm recorded 
in writing almost three centuries before (Columbus’s discovery of America, 
is in the present day admitted by all to be established beyond a doubt. 
Ihit when these Icelandic documents first came to the knowledge of the 
learned, so confident a condusion could not be entertained, for at that 
period the establishment of Scandinavian colonics in Greenland, which may 
be said to form the premises of the syllogism, was a fact resting on no 
other testimony tlian that of these very Sagas, and of some vague tradi- 
tions about ancient commercial relations between Morway, Iceland, and' 
Greenland. Upon the subject of these colonies, however, the Sagas gave, 
not vague and sup(*rficial inlbrrnation, such as that relative to the discovery 
of the countries now supposed to have been parts of the American conti- 
nent, but on the contrary furnished descriptions so full and detailed, and 
so much at variance with any idca-whicii the mind could form to itself of 
settlements in a country situated betAveen fifty-nine degrees and eighty 
degrees north latitude, in the ri'gioiis of eternal ice, tliat it is not astonish- 
ing that their testimony aa’^us to a certain degree doubted. According to 
the Icelandic documents bearing upon the Greenland colonics, the latter 
nourished upAvards of four hundred years ; and far from being inendy the 
scattered and unorganized st‘ttlcinents of a few self-exiled men, eking out 
a Joyless existence in one of the most inhospitable climes of the earth, 
they formed org<anized societies, governed ae(M)V(liiig to the same laws that 
ruled in Iceland, presided over by a Lagniand, or chief magistrate, and 
enjoying a state of wellbeing Avhich eA'en Jhrpasscd that of the parent 
state. The country is descrilusd as btiing richer than any other in fish 
and marine animals of various descriptions ; and thougli it is alloAved that 
the coasts present to the e3'e nothing but high, steep, and naked crags, 
and stupendous icebergs, the shores of the fiords that stretch far into 
the country arc described as aflording rich pasture-lands for numerous 
herds of cattle, horses, goats, and sheep, 'riie butter and cheese of Green- 
land are extolled as of most superior quality ; and 'the Iceland and Nor- 
wegian ships Avhich carried corn and other necessaries to the colonists, 
returned with rich cargoes of hides, peltry, dried fish, and Avalnis tusks. 
The good name Avhich Kric Ked gave the country attracted iminerous 
immigrants, who formed tAvo distinct settlements, separated from each other 
by a desert region of great extent, and denominated, according to their 
position it is supposed, Eystribyggd and Vestribyggd — that is^ Eastern 
and Western Settlement. Eriesfiord, -where Eric Red took up his abode, 
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is described as being in the Eystribyggd, whieli was by far the most 
flourishing settlement ; and Ericas place of Brattelid became in the sequel 
the residence of the chief magistrate of the colony. The Yestribyggd is 
represented as having numbered ninety Byggder — that is, inhabited places — 
and four or five churclies ; while in the Eystribyggd the number of Byggds 
amounted to lUO, and that of the churches to twelve, besides several 
convents and monasteries. The ccclchiastical affairs of the settlements were 
directed by native bishops, twelve of whom are mentioned by name, and 
in order of succession, in the annals of Icjeland. In consequence of the 
greater fertility of the soil, and the comparative mildness of the air in the 
deep recesses of the fiords, the majority of the settlements were made in 
such localities, but some were also located at the mouth of the firths or 
fiords, or on tlie smuli isliuids oil' the mainland. 

Tn some of tlie bagas mention is made of stone weapons, remnants of 
skill boats, and other traces of the presence of human beings having been 
found by tlie first settlers in (Ireenland : but years seem to have elapsed 
before the latter came into contact with tlie peojile, who were ultimately 
to exterminate them in the land of their adoi)tioii. 'I’he precise date of 
the first eneouiitcr between the tw'o races is not given, lint from the little 
surprise manifested l>y Ivoif, Karlsefne, and their followers at the appear- 
ance in IVineJand of the people, who, from the description gi\ cii, it is evident 
were Esquimaux, and from tlie readiness with wliich the name of Skraeling, 
indicating a weak and puny bc'iiig, is ajqdied to tlieiii, it would almost seem 
that they luusl have, been pre>ionsly wtU known to the Kortherns. How- 
ever, no paiiicular mention is made of further intercourso betw-eeu the Scan- 
dinavian settlers and the lisqniniaux hi (Greenland until the year 1379, when, 
it seeiiiR, the latter made a hostile descent on tlie A'l-stribyggd. TMien the 
news of lliis reached the JCystribyggd, tlie Lagmand set out wdtli an anned 
force to rescue, life men of the sister colon}'; but on liis arrival, it is said, 
he found no living erc.itures except the lierds and iloeks roaming about in 
a slate of wildness. Tlie homes of the Nortlinien were laid waste, and all 
traces of their ravagers liad disajipeared. 

Tlie next informal ion obtained about the Greenland colonists is from 
a source very difl'ereiit from that wliich furiiLshes the preceding details. 
It is a doeument found in the archives of the Yaticiin at Home, and 
wdiich throws some liglit upon the fate of the settlers in Greenland at a 
period suhsequeiit to any iin iitioned in the leclandic, Danish, or Nor- 
W'Cgiaii annals. I'his document is a brief of Pope Nicholas V., dated 
1448, and addressed to two bishops of leeland, urging them to take mea- 
sures for the sujqiort of those remnants of the church in Greenland that 
liad escaped the dreadful calamity wlikh had befallen the colonists 
thirty years previously, when a licet of heath cu barbarians, coming from 
the neighbouring countries, had attacked their villages, carried otT the 
inliabitaiits, desecrated the temjdes of God, and laid w'aste the whole 
colony, so that only nine of the most distant pai'ishes in the mountainous 
districts Imd escaped. Probably the Iceland bishops disregarded the 
papal admonition, i'or the annals make no mention of any efibrts in this 
direction; and long before this period the intercourse between Iceland 
and Greenland seems entirely to have ceased. The causes of this 
cessation of intercourse are uow'here distinctly stated; but it is sup- 
lb 
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posed that the dreadful pestilence which appeared in Europe in 1394, 
and was known in the Scandinavian countries under the name of 
the Black Death, and the Beggars’ Death, which extinguished entire 
populations, and spread devastation even through the most fertile 
provinces of the earth,* must have reached Greenland also just at the 
period of the hostile attacks of the Esquimaux, and liave reduced theliardy 
and energetic Northmen to a state of exhaustion rendering them easy 
victims of a race otherwise mentally and physically so inferior to them. In 
the mother country also matters had changed for the worse. The Iceland 
commonwealth, the flower of whose population had been carried away by 
the pestilence, had lost its independence; in Denmark and Norway the in- 
ternal dissensions which preceded and followed the Calmar union absorbed 
iJl minds; and the monopoly of trade usurped by the government paralysed 
individual enterprise. Thus the Greenland oolonios were forgotten. At 
the same time nature also seemed to join the general conspiracy against 
the existence of these once flourishing settlements. The ice in the polar 
seas, it is stated in the Sagas, began to place greater difficulties in the way 
of navigation than before, and for some time at least few mariners were 
found bold enough to hazard such expeditions into the northern seas as 
had been undertaken by their more advcjitiirous pr(?decessors. Thus 
Greenland sank gradually into almost utter oblivion; and the sudden and 
complete, and seemingly causeless disapi)caranc,e of flourishing colonies, 
which had endured upTFards of four centuries, was an event of so surjirising 
^ nature, that it is not to be wondered at thai, in si)ite of vague traditions 
and written Sagas, the world in general was disiriolined to believe that they 
had ever existed. JTow'evcr, Columbus’s discovery of tljc West Indies in 
1492 gave a new imi)otii.s to tlic spirit of maritime eiitciiu’isc in Europe, 
and the ardour of discovery which animated all maritime powers at Icngtli 
extended to Scandinavia also. Erie Walkendortf, archbishop of Troiid- 
liicm during the reign of Christian 11., was the first who planned- the 
re-discovery of Greenland; but his plans were thwarted; and thougli niuler 
the subsequent reigns several expeditions wore iltted out for the purpose 
of rc-cstal)lisliing intercourse between the Sraiidin/ivian countries and 
Greenland, several proved entirely abortive, and in the most favourable 
cases the ships merely touched some point f»ii the wi-st coast of Greenland. 
Not until upwards of two hundred years after ftehastian Cahot had ex- 
plored Newfoundland and the whole coast of North America, were the 
homes of the first discovei*evB of these lands revisitt'd by the descendants of 
their race. Thus, when Tliorficus wTote his work upon ancient Greenland, 

* Captain Graiili of Mio Danish navy, in his work ‘ Narrative of an ICxpedition to 
the East Coast of (ircenland in Seal eh oi Ihe ]jOst (Colonies,’ throws out tlio sui*- 
inise, tli,*t the kidnappers of the frreeiilaiitl colonists may have been Eiiglisluiten, 
and not Esquiiiiuux, because, he says, ‘ it seems to Jiave been eustoinary in I’hig- 
land, whenever that eountry uas ravaged by the ix'stilenee ealled the Pl:w-k J)eath, 
to carry off (for the jiUipoRp, jiroiiably, of aiqiplyiiig tlie loss of ))opiilatioii) llie 
inhabitants those countries of the north tliat it had spared. Coini>l.-iints against 
this procedure are known to have been made repeatedly in the reigns of Margaret 
and her sucocssor ; and in the \ear 143il a treaty Avas concluded between Demnaik 
and England, whorciu it was exiircssly stipulated, that “with reL'-ard to all those 
persons wlio have been carried away finm Iceland, Eimnark, llcigeland, and other 
jdapes, and are still detained in his dominions, the king of England shall take 
^measures to the cud that they may be set at liberty.’” 
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the existence of these ancient colonies still rested, as before obsen’^ed; on the 
testimony of early manuscripts, in which it avhs evident that some portion of 
fiction was mixed up with the truth, and to trace the limit between the two, 
without the aid of other data, was therefore very difficult. In 1721, however, 
IJaiis ISgcde, a Norwegian clergyman, animated by the purest benevolence, 
and a holy ze^l for the projiagation of Christianity, accomplished Avhiit so 
many had attempted in vain. Plaviiig by his importunities induced the 
Danish government to send out an expedition to (Greenland, he landed on 
the 3d May 1721 on an island off the Avest coast, in latitude 64°, to which 
he ga\"C the name of Hope Island, and Avlierc he planted his first colony. 
Of descenrlants of European colonists he met Avith none; but traces of tho 
former existence of these colonists Averc soon found to abound on the 
coast, on the shores, and in the deep recesses of the fiords, Avhcrc numerous 
ruins of human habitations, built of stone, and of churches of rather con- 
siderable dimensions, were discovered in situations e.xactly correspondingwith 
the descriptions in the ancient Sagas; and thenceforAA^ard the value of these 
narratives as historical documents may he said to have increased tenfold. 
The only circumstances relatiAT to (ireeiiland in which the Sagas may still 
he deemed incorrect, is their description of the mildness of the climate; 
the rich pastures, which furnish(‘d food for niiinoroiis herds and flocks; and 
their having located the most flourishing settlements on the east coast: 
Avhereas it is at present proved that the climate is so rigorous, that the soil 
can barely produce scanty herbage for a few sheej) during a couple of 
months in the year, and that the cast coast, as far as it has b(3eii possible to 
explore it, is so ice-bound, as to be very rarely aceessiblc — presenting in a 
mueli bigber degree than the Avest coast all the worst features of the country. 
As regards tho climate, it may, hoAvever, he ansAvered, that it is possible that 
the cold mav ha\'c increased in these latitudes (hiring the course of centuries, 
particularly as the experience of the Avhale-fishers of the present day tells us 
that the fields of ice in the seas siirrouiidiiig ( iroculand are yearly increasing 
in extent. Tlmre is so mueli the more reason to conjecture that this may be 
the case, as a minute hut very interesting arcluecdogical monument, found 
ill Greenland in the year 1824, proves, that at the period Avhen this monu- 
ment Avas deposited on the spot Avliere it Avas found after the lapse of cen- 
turies, Europeans Avere able to Avintcr in a latitude Avhere lit present they 
cannot live except during the Acaniicst period of the year.* Itespeeting 
the second p(»int -namely, tlic situation of tho Eastbyggd — the error 
may lie Avith the moderns, and n(»t Avith the ancients, as has been sug- 
gested by Captain Grfuib ; for though the latter have distinguished 
tha Byggcls by tho adjuncts East and West, this Avas pcrhaiia only meant 

♦ Tliis niomiinent is n small stone, about four inelics long and one inch liroad, 
found in the island of Kingitoarsuk, on the Avest coast, under latitude 7*2^ 55', hcar- 
iug a Runic inscription and date, proving it to have been deposited on the spot in 
the twelfth century (the date is by one aiiticiuarian bclioA'ed to be 1170, by anoiber 
1135), in the month of April, in token of two iiidiA'iduals mentioned having taken 
possession of the land. According to the inscription, the stone was deposited under 
a heap of other stones, as \^'HS the eu**tom of the times ; but when found it was lying 
quite bare, high up the side of a cliff It is supposed that the heap of atones placed 
around it, to mark its i»oaition, had been displaced by storms, or by the ice-t4ara>- 
it being usual witli these animals, when they are pursued, to scatter stones and earth 
about tbem. 
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to indicate tlieir relative position ; and the ancient colonists nay have 
been as little acquainted with the east coast as we arc at the present day. 
Besides, ignorant of the true configuration of the country, as with their 
limited means of observation they must necessarily have been, they may 
have believed themselves to be on the eastern side wlien in reality they 
were on the south-western coast. However this may have been, this is a 
point which future explorations may settle ; but there is one problem which 
we cannot hope to see solved by any discovery made in those regions — 
namely, the question as to which -were in reality the countries discovered 
by the ancient Nortlimcn to the south and west of Greenland and Iceland. 
All inquirers, without exception, agivo that the direction in which the 
countries were found leaves no doubt as to their having formed part of tlie 
I^orth American continent, bnt as to whicli part opinions have been and 
still are very various. AVith reference to this question, the Sagas aflbrd 
no other guidaneci than that contained in the dcscrqition of the various 
coasts and islands visited, and of their natural products and climate; 
and the passage in Eric iled’s Saga, which, following Ihiffn’s Danish 
translation, wo have given thus : — ‘ Day and night were more ocjnal than 
in Greenland and Iceland, for on tlie shortest day the sun was there above 
the horizon from half-past seven o’clock in the morning until half-past four 
o’clock in the afternoon.’ The lcclandi<j words dfupnalaHtadr and eyldar- 
stadvj which indicate tlie times of the day, havti, however, been variously 
interpreted ; and therefore this passage, which, if accepted in the same 
sense by all, would at once fix the latitude of AA’^incland, continues to be a 
debatable point. Itafih’s inteit)rclation, besides being in (lonsonaucc with 
that of Vidalin, Scliihiing, and 8uhin — ^n(;rlhcm antiquaries and historians of 
the eighteenth century of no mean pretensions — is, we believe, accepted by 
all Scandinavhin antiquaries of the present day, and has in England been 
subscribed to by Mr Beamish. These various authorities, accordingly, 
agree in regarding the tinited States of America as the AVincland of the 
Northmen. Among the elder Scandinavian writers, 'I’horficns, l^ntoppidan, 
and Make Bruii, however, entertained diflerent o]>inioiis ; and the correct- 
ness of the views of the latter, wdio incline to the belief that the Northmen 
did not reach a more southern point than Newfoundland, is wannly main- 
tained by Mr Laiiig. 

Though it cannot be denied that the des(!ripiions in the Sagas are such 
as may be applicable to more than one lowility, it must be confessed tJiat 
Professor Katin’s theory has in its favour not only striking resemblances 
between the localities pointed out by him, and the points held in view by tlie 
Northmen, but that it is borne out by the natural products of the countries 
and by the niildncsu of the climate. 'Whereas those who will not admit that 
the northern discoverers of America proceeded further south than New- 
foundland, are obliged to reject as fabulous tlie accounts of grapes and 
wheat (or maize)* having been found growing spontaneously in the countries 
discovered, as also various other circumstances mentioned in the Sagas; 

•There Is nothing strained in supposing the ‘self-sown wheat’ of Wiiieland to 
have been maize, which was found growing in these latitudes hy the Kuropeans 
when they first colonised the countries, and can he traced back as indigenous in 
America at a very remote period, f(»r to this day maize has no otlicr name in the 
Danish language than ‘ Turkish wheat.’ 
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thus, while allowing the perfect trustworthiness of those ancient docn* 
ments as far as regards the accounts of new countries discovered, repre^ 
senting them as utterly undeserving of credit in all that relates to the 
most striking features of the countries I Mr Laing supposes the accounts of' 
the beauty of the climate and the country, and of its southern products, to 
ho subsequent interpolations hi the Saga; but Adam of Bremen, who 
wrote in the eleventh century, already mentions that he had learnt that 
grapes grew in the countries discovered by the Greenland colonists. ' As 
regards the determining of the latitude of Wineland by the extent of time 
which the sun is said to have been above the horizon, Mr Laing expresses 
his views as follows : — ‘ The lir.st question that arises to the doubting 
reader is how, in Leif Kricson’s time — that is, about the year 1000, when 
Christianity was searce.ly introduced, and chnrcli festivals, church time, and 
the knowledge and jirayers of churclimen unknown — did the Icelanders 
divide time? The v/lmlc circle of the horizon appears to have been 
divided by them into four quarters, eaeli subdivuh'd into two, making eight 
divisions or attir (from which our old word airtlis, applied to the winds, 
seems derived) ; ami these eight watches, each of tliree hours, made up the 
day, wliich we dividt; into twenty-four parts. It was not until 120 years 
after Leif’s voyage — namely, in 1123- that lUsliop Thorhik established in 
Iceland a code of church regulations or laws, by which time was more 
minutely ascerlained for church prayers and observances. For all secular 
business, among a seafaring and labouring population, the division of time 
into eight watcliCh was sullk icntly minute for all their practical purposes. 
Now the Saga says, “ Sol havdi thar Eyktarstadr ok Dagmalastadr um 
Skamdegi ; ” wliit'h clearly moans tliat on the shortest day they had 
the sun in the Avatclies called tlie Dagnialasladr and the Eyktarstadr; 
that the sun r(»sc in the former, and sot in the hatter, and not, as 
in Iceland, where the rising and setiiiig were, on tlie shortest day, 
included in one watch. The dagmalastailr was the watch immediately 
before the mid-day watch (iniddegi), and the o>ktarstadr that immediately 
after. Now il' ^\o reckon from noon, the middle of the mid-day watch, it 
would begin at half-past ten o'clock of our time, and end at hall-past one 
o’clock ; dagmalastadr would begin at half-j)ast seven, and end at half-past 
ten ; and eyktarstadr begin at luill-i)a.st one, and end at lialf-pastfour in the 
afternoon. Now if the sun rose any time within the dagmalastadr, and set 
any time within the eyklarstadr wateh — ^that is to say, any time between 
half-past seven and half-pa.st ten for its rising, and any time between half- 
past one and luilf-})ast four for its setting —it would answer all the condi- 
tions of the text of the Saga, -which merely says they liad the sun in these 
watches, not during the whoh' of these watches; and the precision of ideas 
and expressions which elKiraeteriscs the Iceljiiiders would undoubtedly 
have expressetl, if that had been the meaning, that the sun rose at the 
beginning of dagmalastadr and set at the end of eyktarstadr. Thorfa^us, 
certainly not inferior in judgment and knowledge to any antiquary of our 
times, and who, as a contemi)orary and friend, had on every doubtful point 
the opinion of Arne ^Magnjcus, the first Icelandic antiquary who has ever 
appeared, makes out from the same text that the sun may be considered 
to have been above the horizon from the middle of dagroalastedr to the 
middle of eyktarstadr — ^tliat is, about six hours — which would correspond 
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to a latitude of 49 degrees instead of 41 degrees ; and he, and Amo 
Magnseus we may presume with him, bring Vinland to some place in New- 
foundland, or in the St Lawrence, which certainly would agree better with 
the description of the people and products — excepting the ready-made wine^ 
the spontaneous wheat, and the fine wood — ^than the Taunton river in 
Massachusetts.’* 

In a treatise contained in the Mdmoires of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries in Copenhagen, Professor Finn Magnusson has given an ex- 
planation of the ancient Icelandic mode of measuring time, and of the terms 
rlagmalastadr and eyktarstadr, somewhat different from that of Mr Laing, 
and which establishes the correctness of Professor Itaffn’s interpretation of 
these terms. According to this treatise — the authority of which is further 
strengthened by its being based upon tlic evidence of several elder and 
very eminent Scandinavian scholars — the ancient Scandinavians divided the 
horizon into eight grand divisions, corresponding to the four cardinal points 
of our compass and their four principal subdivisions. Each of these grand 
divisions was termed dtt or a% the word being supposed to be derived 
from tlie numeral dtta (eight), common to all the (Tcrman-Gottiic languages. 
Each dtt was again subdivided into equal portions by a bisecting line 
termed midt d milli — that is, right in the middle.’ The times of the arti- 
ficial day, darjr, or of the natural day, dfvgr^ were divided according to the 
sun’s apparent motion through the grand divisions of the heavens, three 
hours being calculated to elapse during its course through each dtt;- and 
the natural day was thus likewise divided into eight equal parts, each 
comprehending three hours, and called eyici — this Avord being a derivative 
of a’tt, and signifying likoAvise, an eighth part. Like the eight grand divi- 
sions of the horizon, each eyH of the natural day was subdivided into two 
equal portions, called stmd or mdl^ each of which thus comprised one hour 
and Ji-half according to our mode of measuring time. ICach stund or mdl 
had a name assigncel to it, in accordance with tlui event which it seemed to 
mark“~as, for instance, dayrndl^ indicating the f'ommenccmcnt of the day; 
7iafimdl, the commencement of the night ; hrdijt rimdl^ tlie shepherds^ 
rising time, &c. &c. ; and their course Avas marked by the sun’s passage 
across certain points on natural or artifu’ial objects in tlie locality, selected 
for the purpose, and termed dayirrniirk (day-marks). Resides denoting in 
gcn(‘ral the aliquot portions of the day and night, the tenn eijht was also 
used to designate the eighth division of the natural day; but then the Avord 
daytt Avas most frequently (at least in Iceland) added to it. By reference 
to the ancient Iravs and Sagas, it has been ascertained that the ancient 
inhabitants of the north reckoned the commencement of the natural day 
from half-past foiu o’clock in the morning, which hour was termed hirdis 
rimidl. the sheplierds’ rising time ; and down to the present day this con- 
tinues to he the rising time of the Iceland peasantry in the haymaking 
season ; though originally, as it Avoiild appear, the shepherds rose earlier 
than any of the other inmates of the farm, because, according to a legal 
rtigiihition, they were bound to have gathered together their roaming flocks, 
which frequently strayed during the night, by a given hour in tJio morning. 
Kcckoning from the hirdis rumdl^ as the beginning of the day, the eighth 


Clironicles of the Kings of Korwey, vol. i. p. 373. 
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mdl^ or ei#;hth lialf eyht^ which was termed ejfht-dags^ commenced at three, 
and ended at half-past four o'clock in the afternoon. The limiting line of 
tliis aliquot portion of the day was termed ey/etarstadr, or the eyLt's i)lace, 
or limit, or termination ; and the precise moment wlicii the sun ap])eai'e(l 
therein indicated the termination of the day proper, and the commencement 
f»f tlie evening, it was a general rule, wlieii reference was made to the 
length of the day, that the word siadr, added to the name of a jndl or 
standj if the time were iiiorniiig, indicated the rising of the sun in or 
nearest the beginning of the ali(jiiot portion of tlie day designated by it ; 
but if the time were afternoon, it showed that the sun set at or towards the 
close of the portion of time comprised W’ithiii tlic atf/iid. Now, it having 
been ascertained beyond a doubt that the dafjninl of the ancient Icelanders 
commenced at half-past seven in the morning, if we accept of the authority 
of Vidal ill, Johnson, and 'I'liorlacius, upon wliose evidence the assertion is 
founded, tlie words daymahiHUidr and ryLiarakulr^ as used in Jiric Ited's 
Saga, are In no means so vague iis Mr Laing would give us to understand . 
On the contrary, they seem distinctly to intimate that in Winelaiid the sun 
Wfis above th^ horizon fnnn half-past s(‘Yeii in the niornhig until half-past 
four in the afternoon; and it is in aeeordance herewith that i*rofessor Jtailii 
and tlio other antiquarians of the north locate the spot in 'Wincland, where 
the observation was made, in latitude 41 ’ 24' 10'. 

As regards tlie nstrononiieal knowledge of the ancie.iit Scandinavians, 
Finn Magnussoii eites Sagas from the begimiing of the eleventh century, 
wherein im'iitlon is made of a rich chieftain, Ibxiidulf of Oeslerdal in 
Norway, who taught liis son Sigurd the science of eoiiqmting the course of 
the sun and the iiuxui. and of other celestial bodies, and recommended him 
particularly to observe, those stars which mark the lapse of certain periods 
of time, so that ho miglit know what time it was when he (;ou1d see neither 
sun nor moon. Hut there are similar accounts of Icelandic chieftains 
during the strictly heathen ])(>riod having with eipial attention oliserveil 
the inovemcTits of the li(*avenly bodies, with a view to determining the 
evolutions of the wheel of time; and evidences are not wanting of their 
belief in astrology, which was indeed intimately connected with their 
mythology and rituals. 

Ill the ancient Icc'landic, work called ‘ Ivlmbcgla,’ whicli contains rules 
for tlie measurement of time, for the study of a.stronomy, geometry, &c. 
tliere are among other treatises, eoiniulcd and translated from foreign 
works, some astronomical calculations by an Icelamler natiiod Odd, who 
livctl about the year 1000, and who, taught by oral traditions handed down 
in his family, and by his own jiorsonal observations, had attained so accu- 
rate a knowle<lgc of the motions of the celestial bodies, tliat the regulations 


of the -C’liristian year were founded on the information received from him. 
Hut besides all ilie evidence eontained in the ancient writings of the 
Icelanders, and in the Staindiiiavian inytliology, the very fact of distant 
maritime expeditions in mikiiowii seas being constantly and successfully 
undertaken by the Scandinavians, prove tliat they must have had some 
knowledge of astronomy ; and as ancient hist oi'ians allinn that instruments 
for measuring time, as well as the movements of the celestial bodies, w'erc 
a very early period in use among the Ostrogotlis, the Ihirgundians, and 
le Gcnmuis, it is not too much to suppose that the same lias been the 
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me among the Beafaring nations of the ^me race, who wm constautljF 
conning into contact with foreign nations in a more advanced stage of civili- 
sation than tHemselves. As regards the case in point, it will be perceived 
that the discoverers of America may be supposed to have possessed even 
an unusual amount of knowledge on these subjects; for Leif Ericson was 
educated by the Southern German Tyrkcr, and Tliorfin Karlsefiie was 
not only a descendant of an illustrious house, but had, moreover, long traded 
with England, Scotland, and Ireland, the inhabitants of which countries in 
the eleventh centuiy were by no means barbarians. An old Norwegian 
manuscript, called the ‘ Konung’s Skuggsio' (‘ King’s Mirror’), written in the 
twelfth century, gives a favom*able idea of the education of the Scandi- 
navian merchant -mariners of the middle ages. In this book the merchant 
is exhorted to make himself acquainted with the commercial and maritime 
laws of all countries, as also with foreign languages, but more particularly 
the Latin and tlie Italian, which were then most generally diihised. He is 
farther recommended to study the phases and motions of the celestial 
bodies, and to make himself acquainted with the art of determining the 
hours of the day, with the divisions of the horizon, the ebb And flood tides 
and currents of the sea, the climates, and the distinguishing features of the 
countries thence arising, the seasons of the year most favourable to navi- 
gation in the diffenmt seas, the equipping and rigging of ships, the judi- 
cious invostmi'iit of capital, arithmetical calculations, &c. The merchant 
was, besides, expected to distinguish himself by polished and decorous 
bfdiaviour, and in every way to do honour to a calling which was held in 
high esteem. If such were the acquirements expected from a merchant 
and mariner in the tw^elfth century, there is reason to presume that he 
may have possessed some of these qualifications in the eleventh century, 
ancl that his scientific attainments may, at the last -mentioned period, also 
have greatly surpassed those of the generality of his countrymen. 

Having now examined how far the astronomical evidence of the Scan- 
dinavian discoverers of America having reached latitude 41 degi*ees, is 
deserving of credit, we will now follow Professor ItafTn from point to point 
in the different localities which he designates as those visited by the early 
northern voyagers, jind ohserve how far the modern descriptions of these 
countries coincide with those given in the Sagas. From information con- 
tained in the ^ Landnamabok,’ and various ancient geographical works 
of Iceland, it is inferred tliat a day’s sailing among the ancient Scandi- 
navians was equivalent to twenty-seven or thirty geographical miles of 
flfteen to a degree. From the last land seen by Eiarnc, and the first sub- 
sequently visited by Leif, the fonner arrived at llerjulfsness — ^now Ikigeit 
in Greenland — in four days, sailing with a strong south-west wind. As the 
island of Newfoundland is situated in the direction indicated, and at a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty miles from the promontory of 
Ikigeit, and this distance, it is supposed, might, with a very high wind, 
be traversed in the time mentioned, and, as moreover, the modem voyagers 
dfiseribe the island as presenting to the eye of the mariner the same fiat 
and barren rocks, unrelieved by any trace of verdure, which arc mentioned 
in the Saga as forming the characteristic features of the land discoveri^, 
and as having obtained for it the name of llelluland, the identity of 
Newfoundland and Hdlulaud is considered established beyond a doubt. 
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^ubsequeDtly, it seems, the name of Little Helluland was given to this 
island; and Labrador, wbiidi is probably the Uellulaiid of Karlsefiie's 
Baga, was denominated Helluland it Mikla, or the Great Helluland. This 
country is described by a writer in the 1‘ourth volume of the ‘ Plulosophical 
Transactions’ as follows: — ‘This vast tract of land is extremely barren, 
and altogether incapable of cultivation. The surface is everywhere uneven, 
and covered with large stones^ some of which ai’e of amazing dimensions. 
There is no such thing as level land. It is a coimtry formed of frightful 
mountains and unfruitful valleys. The mountains are almost devoid of 
every sort of herlmge. A hlightod shrub and a little moss are sometimes 
to be seen, hut in general tlic bare rock is all you behold. In a word, 
the country is nothing more tlian a heap of barren rocks.’ Even the 
minute feature of the foxes is not wanting to complete the resemblance 
between Labrador and the land discovered by Kaiisefnc, for the same 
author merit mns that tliese animals are there very numerous. 

• The land in the south-west, to which was given the name of Markland, 
and which the Noitlmn n descrihe as ‘ flat and covered with wood; and 
wherever they 'went there were large tmets of white sand, and tlie coast 
was low,’ is supptiscd to lia's e been Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Lower 
Canada. The first -mentioned country is indeed described by modem 
geographers in terms ahiiosi similar to those used by the Icelanders, it 
being re])rescnted as level and low to the seaward, the coasts being lined 
with clifl'y of exceedingly Avhite sainl, wliich parthmlarly strike the eye 
of the mariner; and all three countries are even to the present day 
covered with extensive forests. 'J’he island >\liicli Karlsefne's Saga men- 
tions as lyijig ‘ outside the land in norih-ea'^t,’ and to which the Northmen 
gave the name of ifiariicv, in coiiscqucnce of their having killed a bear 
there, is by tin* northern antiquaries deterniiiu'd to he Cape Sable; wliilo 
the island whore lasil’and liis iollow(‘rs first landed, after leaving Markland, 
and liaving sailed a day and a night with a nortli-west wind, and where 
they observed the, sweet ness of the dcAv on the grass, is supposed to be a 
small island oil' (^ape ('otl. where lioncy-dcw still ahounds. The distance 
between Cajie Sable and (^ape Cod is in nautical works set down as fifty- 
two geograpliical miles we'^t by south, autl this agrees well with the amount 
of time which the Norlhmen spent in triiversiiig it — a day and a night’s 
nailing; being, in aceordaiu‘c with what is stated above, equivalent to 
from fifty-four to sixty miles. The land and the island between which 
ran the sound into which Leif next entered, holding to the west past the 
promontory, are laid down on the maps of the northern antiquary as the 
peninsula of Larnstaple and the island of Nantucket, round which island, 
according to modern navigators, there arc dangerous shoals and numberless 
sandbanks, the whole souud bearing the appearance of drawned land — 
featiures which strikingly coincide with the facts mentioned in the Saga. 
Still more i*emarkabl(‘, however, are the points of resemblance between the 
description of Ivialanias and Fudui'strandir — the first land reached by 
Karlsefnc after leaving Markland — and the description of Cape Cod, together 
with Nausot Beach, Chatham Beach, and Monomoy Beach, which form the 
western shores of the promontory, given a few years ago by Mr Hitchcock in 
his Eeport on the Geology of Massachusetts. ‘ The dunes or sandhills,* says 
author, ‘ are either entirely or in a great measure devoid of vegetation, 
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And forcibly attract the attention on account of their peculiarity. As tha 
traveller approaches the extremity of the- cape, the sandhills increase to 
such an extent that in several places nothhig is wanting to make him 
believe himself in the deserts of Arabia or . Libya but tliat a troop of 
Bedouins should cross his path/ 

A remarkable plienoinenon observed in this American desert, and which 
perhaps obtained for it the name of Fudurstrandir (the Wonderful Strand), 
by which the Northmen designated it, is described as follows by the same 
author : — ‘ While traversing the deserts of the cape, I remarked a singular 
effect of miroffe. At Orleans, for instance, it seemed to me tliat wc were 
ascending at an angle of throe or four degrees, and I was not convinced of 
my error mitil, turning round, i observed that the road which we had just 
traversed seemed to ascend in like manner. 1 cannot undertake to explain 
this optical illusion; 1 will only observe, that it is probably a phenomenon 
of the same nature as tli<at wliich struck Humboldt in the pampas of Veno- 
xuela, and relative to wlii('h he says, “ all around us the plains seemed 
ascending towards the skii's.” ’ 

If the previous points be accepted as correctly laid down, our readers 
will probably not refuse to recognise the identity of the »Straumey of 
Karlsefne’s Sagti, ‘ round wliich Avent strong currents,’ and the island now- 
called Martha’s Vineyard, and situated lo the soutli of JiaiTistaple, or 
another small island at the entrance of Vineyard Sound, called Egg Island, 
on account of the great number of eggs of acpiatic birds found there — a 
circumstance which furtlier coincides with the description in the Saga. 
Straumfiord is suppostul to be Buzzard’s Bay, in wliich strong currents are 
created by the great gull-str(‘am, which, issuing from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and passing between Florida and Cnba and the Bahama isles, runs northward 
parallel with the coasts of the Lnited States, until it iinds, as it were, its 
passage barred by the peninsula of Barnstaple. The VViiieland Proper of 
the Northmen — the locality in wliich Leif creeled his wooden houses, and 
W'hence he explored the country, and wliicli, it will be remembered, was 
reached thronglia river tliat commiinicated with a lake —is believed to have 
been the northern extremity of tlie beautiful Bliode Island, commonly called 
the Eden of America., and tlic adjacent portions of Massacliusetts. It will 
be seen by the map of these localities, that on the one side the narrow, yet 
navigable Pocasset riviir, connects Mount Hope P>ay, into whicli the 
Taunton river flows from the north, with the Straits of Seaconnet whicli 
communicate witli the ocean; and on the other side the waters of Mount 
Hope Bay flow mto Naraganset Bay, whicli opens into the Atlantic. 
Granting that the Northmen mistook Mount Hope Bay for a lake, to whicli, 
indeed, its landlocked character gives it a strong rescmblaiicc, this locality 
in every respect answers to the descriptions contamed in both the Sagas. 
The land in those parts of Massachusetts which border on Mount Hope Bay 
is somewhat hilly, but not mountainous, and was formerly covered with 
large forests, wliich, being inhabited by many wild animals, formed favourite 
hunting-grounds of the Indians. The gray fox — the fur of which was ao 
much prized by the ancient Scandinavians, and \Vhich it is said in the Saga 
the Northmen purchased from the natives — ^was, according to AjnericaiL 
accounts, found in these regions at a later date also. In Bliode Inland, wild 
grape vines still fling their graceful tendrils from tree to tree ; maize, if not 
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grows there, sown hy nature’s hand alone ; and among the forest 
trees the maple, the ttdl|^-tree, and several others are remarkable for the 
beauty of their wood. The mtesiir-wood, of which the* broomstick waa 
made for which the German bade Karlscfiie a price apparently so far above 
its value, may, it is suggested, have been the wood of the birds’-eye, or 
curled maple, which grows in this vicinity, and is jjarticularly beautiful. The 
rivers and bays still abound in tish of various kinds, and among these the 
flounders or dut-hsli, and the ealmon mentioned in the Sagas. Even whales 
still from time to time find their way into these waters. The climate of 
Rhode Tshiiid is, as the Northmen described that of Winelaiid, so mild that 
the herbage rarely suffers from the frost in winter; and upon the whole, the 
country is sucli as fully warrants the name of Vinland it Goda (Wineland 
the Good), under whicli it is frequently mentioned in the ancient Icelandic 
mainiseripts. 

Thus as far as we have hitherto gone, the evidence adduced seems fully 
to warrant tlie assum]>tion of Ehode Island and Massachusetts being the 
Wineland of the nortlieni diacoverers; but I’rofessor Kaffn, not content 
with following the oiitc*ri»rising voyagers from coast to coast, until at last 
lie lands them in the liappy spot denominated the Eden of America, 
endeavours, inore(»vcr, to connect the arclwcological monuments in these 
regions which mod«*m rcsearcli has brought to light, "with the supposed 
presence of the Northmen in the coiuitry. Jly jiroving too much, he lias in 
a great measure invalidated the rest of his cotielusioiis, fur several of his 
positions having been found untenable on these points, discredit has by 
some critics been thrown on the whole of his theory, tliongli we do not see 
that in justice it ought to he so. 

Koeks, w’ith rude tracings of men and animals, together with other less 
definable figures, lla^ing been discovered in llliode Island and Massachu- 
setts, some of the learned bodies in these states forwarded to the lioyal 
{Society of Northern Antiquaries in (’opcnliagon drawings of the rocks, 
suggesting that the supposed inscriptions on them might contain a record of 
the Nortliineirs presence in tJiesc localities; and observing tliat this surmise 
was Btrengthened by the fact, that the tracings were evidently made with a 
metallic instrument, which rendered it iinprobahlc that they were the work 
of the Indians, wlio Averc iiiiaequaiiited Avitli the use of int'lals at the period 
of the arriA'al of the first J'hiropeau settlers. Acitiiig upon this suggestion, 
IVofessor Kaffn has, Avith marvellous ingenuity, traced in the disjointed and 
unconnected lines and figures cut, or rather picked, in one of these rocks 
eituated in Kerkley (bounty, Alassuchusetts, and called the Dcighton Rock, 
Runic characters and Komnn numerals, Avhich he interprets as representing 
the name of Thorlin Karlsefne, and the number of his company. We con- 
fess, however, that the examination of an engraving of the Deighton Rock 
leaves ns quite unconvinced on this point ; and as the tracings bear a 
strong resemblance to similar pictorial attempts on rocks in various other 
parts of America, av hither the Northmen never could haA'e penetrated, as 
also to the Indian paintings on buffalo hides, Ave deem it more reasonable 
to conclude that their origin is the same. This opinion is further confirmed 
jby the wonderful discoveries made in America subsequent to the publica- 
'%on of Raffn’s work, proving beyond a doubt that the various mounds and 
Other earthworks wdiich the Danish antiquary also connects with the 
B8 
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presence of the Northmen in these regions, and some of which in reality 
bear a great affinity to the ancient tumuli in .ticandinayian countriesl owe 
their oi%iii to a very different race, whose history is still a^mysteiy, but 
the centre of whose civilisation seems to have been the region now 
known as Central America.* 

Another archaeological monument, which may be represented as dating 
from the visits of the Northmen to America, is a ruin near Newport in 
Ithode Island, known to the inhabitaiits of the locality, and to the 
numerous strangers who flock to this lovely spot in summer, where it 
forms a picturesque feature in the landscape, as the Old Btoiie>Mill.* The 
building measures within the walls about eighteen feet in diameter, and is 
formed of eight stone pillars about seven feet high, and placed at a distance 
of from flve to six feet from each other, so as to form a circle ; the inter- 
mediate spaces being arched over, and tlie whole supporting walls twenty- 
four feet high, built of rough stones, held together with lime - mortar. 
Though supposed by antiquarie.s, on account of the peculiarities of its 
arcliitcctiirc, to have been origiually a baptisinal chapel, such as they were 
built in Scandinavia during the middle ages, this building is, in its cliaractcr 
of windmill, not without its history among the people of Anglo-Saxon 
descent who now dwell around it; for it was mentioned in 1078, in the 
last will and testament of a certain Benedict Arnold, wlio scorns at one 
time to have been governor of tl»e settlement. In the year 1063, moreover, 
twenty-five years after the first settlement of the Knglish in the south of 
llliode Island, a memorandum to the efiect that in tliis year the first wind- 
mill was built, was made by a Mr Peter Kaston, who was in the habit of noting 
in Ills pocket-book all the remarkable events occurring in the township. 
Now those who refuse to believe in any of the evidences of the Northmen 
having attained a point of the American continent so far soutli as the 
locality in question, think the entry in !Mr Peter Easton’s pocket-book 
very significant, and conclude from it that the mill therein mentioned and 
the 01(1 Stone Mill bequeathed by Governor Arnold to his inheritors, 
must have been one and the same building. ’J'liis is, hoAvevor, but an 
arbitrary assumption, and it is not evident why the ei)ithct ‘ old* should 
in 1078 be attached to a mill built hi 1003 ; Avlicrcas the name of mill may 
have been given to the structure because it does in reality bear much 
resemblance to the fundamental portions and outer walls of a windmill, 
and is placed on an eminence fully exposed to the winds from all quarters. 
On the other hand, we confess that it does seem passing strange tliat so 
remarkable a fact as the existence of a stone edifice in a locality supposed 
never before to have been inhabited by civilised people, should have been 
left unnoticed by the intelligent settlers. Be this as it may, the northern 
antiquaries are liacked by the opinion of Biicli authorities hi matters ol‘ art 
and archscology as Boisscrec, Klcnzc, Thiersch, and Kallenbacli,- w ho, 
judging from drawings of the Old Stone-Mill sent from America, liave all 
declared in favour of the ruin being the remains of a baptismal chapel in 
the early style of the middle ages. It must he furtlier observed, with 
reference to this monument, that though the voyages to Wineland, of which 
we have authentic and detailed accounts, are not of later date tliau the year 

• See ‘ Ruined Cities of Central Amerioa,* forming No. 13 of this scries. 
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1012, and that none of the narratives relative to them give evidence of my 
permanent settlements having been made there, yet allusions to these 
countries, as ,to places well known, and with vrhich commercial relatione 
»vrore kept np, are made in several manuscripts of considerably later date,^ 
tlie latest being from the middle of the fourteenth century; and the annals 
of Greenland ro^"or<l the departure of a Bishop Eric for Wineland in the 
year 1121. The results of his voyage are not, however, mentioned, nor 
is it said whether or not he over rcjichod the place of his destination. 

Besides the olyf cts above enumerated, which are supposed to owe their 
origirf to the prt='senoc of the Northmen in America, aiiotlier very remark- 
able discovery was made in 1845, near Fall Kiver in IVIassachiisetts, in the 
immediate vicinity of tlic spot wliich l^rofcssor Kaffn in his work designatea 
as the locality in wliich IvarJpcfnc liad taken uj) his abode. This was the 
skeleton of a man interred in a sitting posture, his breast being covered 
with a breastplate of bronze, and his waist encircled wdth a girdle composed 
of small bronze tubes, of three inclics and a-half in length, strung together, 
some upon leathern thongs, otliers upon jdaited I breads — the metal of the 
tubes forming a ver}' thin outw’ard covering, moulded over reeds, and the 
whole bearing a most striking resemblance ti) girdles of similar construe* 
tion among the anti(|uitics of Denmark .*uid Iceland. On the earth around 
the skeleton were strewed a number of while beads of various sizes, of a 
substance resembling meerschaum, and which liad evidently been originally 
attached to a kind of vestment that seemed made of a fibrous woody sub- 
stance. Tb(3 ancient liistory of America is .«lill involved in so much mystery, 
that in s]»ite of tluj striking analogy betw'eon tliese relies of the past and 
the antiijuitics of the norIb of Europe, it is impossible to determine whether 
they be really the products of early Scandinavian civilisation, or of a 
civilisation the vestiges of which arc spread over the wdiole length and 
breadth of the p-cjit w*e.stern coni incut, imt the source of which is still 
enveloped in darkness. As the Sagas nd.ale tlie death of several of the 
Norllimeii in 'Wineland, it secm.s ‘»n the one hand, not quite imjn-obable that 
the skeleton disinterred in Massacluisotts should he llic remains of one of 
these; but the sitting j)Ostnrc is not in aeconhniee with the mode of inter- 
ment prevalent at that period in Seaiuliiia\ia and leelaiul, wdiercas bodies 
interred in this jjostnrc have been found in Mexico, Yucatan, and various 
other parts of America. 

It w^as not, however, only to the south of their own icebound shores that 
the dauntless and enterpri'^ing (Treonlaiul settlers ventured upon voyages 
of discovery; the arctic seas also, tlie, navigation of which is, even in 
our days of improved nautical seienee. fraught w'ith so many dangers, 
were the- theatre of their exploits; and here likewise they discovered 
lands, the glory t)f the rc-discovery of wliieli, after the. lapse of nearly five 
centuries and a-half, is connected with the names of several British officers 
still living. A letter (the manuscript of which is still ext. ant), written at 
the end of the thirleentli century by a Greenland priest, by name JIaldor, 
to Amald, cluiplaLu to Magnus ligabaeter, king of Norway, records a 
voyage of discovery to the arctic regions of America, undertaken in the 
1206 under tlic auspices of some ecclesia.stics belonging to the bishopric 
oW^ardar in Greenland. It was tlie custom apparently of the Greenland 
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settlers to repair during summer to regions north of the Eystri and Vestri- 
byggd, for the purpose of fishing and hunting. The localities thus visited 
in Summer only, were called Nordsetnr, and Ihe principal stations Greipar 
and Eroksfiardarheidi, the first of which is believed to have been situated* 
south of the island of Disco. The exact position of Eroksfiardarheidi is 
nowhere explained, bnt mention is made of its being more northern than 
Greipar; and as the Runic stone, found in the island of Kingitorsoak, to 
which allusion has been made in the preceding pages, proves that the 
Northmen had taken possession of territories so far north as latitude 
72“ 55 ', this renders it probable that some of their summer stations were 
in this vicinity, and it is believed tluit Kroksfiard may have been some* 
where far in the interior of Baffin’s Bay, the name Eroksfiardarheidi sig- 
nifying barren heights surrounding a bay or inlet. The ecclesiastics above 
alluded to having, according to the priest Haldor’s letter, left Kroksfiardar- 
heidi on their voyage of discovery, with the intention of exploring regions- 
further north tlian any attained up to that period, were suri)rised by a 
storm blowing from the south, and a sudden darkness, and were obliged to 
letlheir vefesel drift with the wind. "WTien the heavens again cleared up, 
they discovered many islands, and saw a gi*cat number of seals, whales, 
and bears. They penetrated into the interior part of the gulf in which they 
found themselves, and to the south, as far as the eye could reach, they saw 
nothing hut icebergs, ^’hey judged by certain vestiges tliat the Skraplings 
must at one time have inhabited these regions, but the bears prevented 
them from landing on any of the islands. They wore throe days returning, 
and then again discovered traces of the Skradings on some islands to the 
south of a mountain called Sniofoll (Know Mountain). On St James’s Day 
they rowed a whole day arid night in a southerly direction along Eroksfiar- 
darlicidi. They had frost in the night, but the sun was never below the 
horizon, yet so low at mid-day tliat when a man lay stretched across a six- 
oared Ijoat the shadow of tlie boat’s railing on tlic side on which was the 
sun fell upon his face. But at midnight the .‘luii was as higli as it was in 
Gardar, ■when it ■was at llio highest j)oiiit in nortli west. Thence the 
adventurous priests retunicd to (Jlanhvr. 

The information here given is unhappily very vague, yet there are some 
points wliudi enable us to lay down with tolerable certainty which were 
the regions explored l)y the rh*ecnlanrl ecclesiastics. According to their 
description, the gulf or bay which they denominate Eroksfiardarheidi seems 
to have been so extensive tliat they recpiircd several days to traverse it; 
further, that they passed from this hay into another gulf or sea, and that 
they were several days in returning. As regards the first observation of 
the sun made on St James’s Day, it leads to no very certain result, because 
the deptli of tlie position occupied by the man across 'whose face fell the 
shadow of tlie railing not being given, tin* degrees of tlic angle formed by 
the railing and his face cannot be calculated, and conse(piently th'’ nicasiu’e 
is wanting by which the height of the sun on the given day onglit to bo 
deteiTTiined. If, hovrever, it be admitted, according to profialiility, that 
the angle measured 33°, the spot in which the observation was made 
must have been situated in north latitude 75". The angle cannot by any 
means be assumed to have been larger, and cannot, therefore, have indi- 
cated a more southern latitude. 
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The second observation made by the Greenland navigators establishes 
the £sct. On St James's Day, the 25th July, in the thirteenth cmitury, the 
declination of the sun was = 4. 1?"* 32', the obliquity of the ecliptio was 

23° 32'. Supposing the bishopric of Gardar to have been situated, as 
is now generally believed, on the north of the bay of Igaliko, consequently 
in latitude 60' 55', where the ruins of a large church and several other 
buildings remain, and indicate the fonner seat of a colony, the height of 
the sun in north-west during the summer solstice must in this settlement 
have been 3' 40'. This is equivalent to the height of the sun at midnight 
on St James's Day in tlie parallel of Th'* 46', w’hich falls a little north of 
Barrow's Straits in the latitude of Wellington Straits. ITie voyage of 
discovery of the Greenland priests thus carried them into the same seas 
as those more carefully explored in the present times by Sir W. Fairy, 
Sir John Ross, Sir James Ross, and scveml other British navigators. 

It will be seen from all wo have said, that the discovery of America by 
the Northmen in the tenth century, however interesting in a historical 
point of view, remained without any apparent influence on the genaral 
course of European events, or, as far as has yet been proved, on the 
development of civilisation among the natives of the new continent. If, 
liowever, the fact of this discovery having ri'inained a secret to the world 
upwards of seven hundred years, should liave taught antiquaries, historians, 
and philosophers of all classes to be less dogfnatical in their assertions, 
hy proving that intercourse between distant nations may have been estab- 
lished on points and at ])eriods not dreamt of in tlieii theories, the records 
of the voyages of the ancient Scandinavians to America may still prove of 
service in lifting the veil which to this day hangs over the origin of the 
nations inlial)iting those regions of the New World the existence of which 
the Spaniards first revealed to Europe. 



HERMANN 


I. 


T he evcnhiff ivns closing upon an extensive jilaiii that skii-hjd the ter- 
ritory of the Chcrusci, in ancient (Jermany; and on the plain nothing 
Jiad been visible during tlie previous day but the sliaggy unis, and the almost 
equally hirsute hunters who urged it in hot pursuit. Now, however, it was 
covered with a populous eneaniinm'nt, a single glance at which sufficed to 
indicate llic wan*iors 1o whom it bidongcd. 'Who, indeed, could remain in 
doubt when be beludd the strong rampart and deep fosse with which it was 
ao securely girdled— tlie slraigljt and orderly streets and tents hy which it 
was intersi'cted at right angles, and that gave it the aspect of a tnmquil 
city — or the regular noiseless slop with A\hich whole masses of the soldiery 
moved, as if by the impulse «»f a single sjiirit, in the perfonnanee. of their 
military duties V These, still more lha\i the splendid ])r.Ttoriuiu of tho 
commander, and tho well-kn«n>n ensigns that snrroundcd it, aimounecd a 
Homan eanip. Jt folded witliin its far-rcacliing arms the miglitiest of many 
nations — men hriinfiil of lile and energy, and pron)])t at evL*ry moiiumt for 
daring entei*j)nse; while' iindtu* the leathern coverings (»f numy of these 
tents the feast was s])rcjtd, and the jest and song were circidatiiig with the 
wine-cup. 15ut tin* sound that ro-''* from .such a tlirong was only like tho 
anurmurings of a distant beehive -a hu/z and rustle to proclaim that life 
and cncrg}% though so silent, dwell tliere; while tin* only interruption was 
an occasional note of tlu! cornet, to sninnioi; the officers to the tent of the 
general, or rcgidate the chnngcs of tlic guard. 

One man, a solitary speck, moved from out that embattled boundary, and 
directed his steps along the plain, toward.s the forest hy which it was ter- 
minated. He pro(,*ecded for some time w'ith a slow, listless pace, until he had 
left the camp a considerahlc distance behind him, when he suddenly paused, 
and looked back, a-s if to ascertain whether his course wa.s watched. He 
peered anxiously from .side to si^^%ut there was no intervening object to 
conceal a liirker, and nothing i^praman form was visible but the long dark 
column of his own shadow in the already advancing mooiiligbt, which also 
revealed the distant tents, and clothed them wdtli a peaceful loveliness that 
was strangely at variance with the purposes they covered. Ills eye rested 
upon the military standards of Home, that glittered over the ridgj;8X)f tho 
encampment; and as he looked, his teeth were clcuchcd, Ills nostrila 
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quivered, and his countenance flashed every moment with a fiercer an J 
wilder emotion in tlie brightening moonlight, lie raised his hands to 
heaven with the frantic air of one who is about to call down a fearful curse; 
but the words that struggled for utterance were stifled within his throat, as 
if he feared that even tiie winds might hear and reveal them. It was a 
dreadful yet a magnificent spoetacle the emotion of that solitary man, as he 
gazed upon the camp he liad so hitely quitted. Ilis stature, compared with 
that of a Homan, might have been almost termed gigantic ; but while his 
limbs weri‘ moulded jiecordiug to the most ample j>roportions of heroic 
beauty, there was a buoyancy in his step, proclaiming that so goodly a form 
was tenanted by a corresponding spirit ; and Ids face, altbough wrung with 
such fierce emotions, was not only faultlessly beautiful, but seemed also to 
be instinct with tliose high jiowcrs and purposes which the Cl reek sculptor 
wouhl have imijarted to the features of a demigod. Tie was completely, and 
also gorgeously armed, after the fashhm of those chosen cavaliers wlio com- 
posed the emiM*ror’s life-guards, while the. ring upon his finger showed that 
he posscs.sed the rank of knighthood. Ihit his large, clear, blue eye, hisjight- 
hrown hair eliisterhig in massive curls upon his broad shoulders, and the 
brightness of his comple.^ion, indicated that he owed his birth to a colder 
climate than that of sunny Italy, llis birthplace did not long remain a 
mysier^. After be had given full vent to the bitterness of his spirit, a 
softer emotion succeeded. ITe thrcAvldni.self upon the ground, to w'hich ho 
pressed his lii)s with rapture ; in a few moments his eyes were filled with 
tears, and Ids voice was broken with sobs, that heaved his manly bosom 
almost to bursting. 

* My falberlaiid 1’ lie cried, * my country, my home! — theme of my daily 
thoughts, haunt of my nightly dreams-- hail! all liail, my beautiful, my 
beloved 1’ He paused, ])ut it was oidy because his feelings were loo intense 
for utterance. It was the, return (tf the yeandug exile to Ids long-lost 
home; tlie ruhlung of iIjc child to that maternal bosom in which lies the 
fountain of life. 

‘Alas that emotions so noble and so holy shoidll over need to be enjoyed 
by stealth, or be liulde to inteiTiq)tion ! Uiil bn.'-li! tliere is a sudden stir 
ill the woikI - there is a ringing .Muiiid upon the frozen earth from the tread 
of coming footsteps. The exile started to his feet, and listened with an 
anxious look. An ancient warrior of th() country soon appeared. Upon 
Ids head was a rude helmet, fa^hiolled into the form of a vnltun' with out- 
stretched wings, that nodded torrilily as he moved; n})on his left arm was a 
large wooden shield, painted witli a diversity of gaudy colours, and in his 
right hand ho bore a spesr scantily tipped witli iron, but of siieb formidable 
weight, that few Hom.-in lue lJ<*rs could liave Fustained the shock of its 
encounter. So grim a figure, i>suing from the dark forest, might have been 
mistaken at such an hour fur the guardian gcidus of these haunts pre- 
paring to defend them from foreign inttH|rs. The exile hastened forward 
to meet him ; but no sooner did thi man sec the glitter of lioman 
annour than he poised his .spear, and stood nindy for combat. 

*\Vhat!* exclaimed the youth mournfully, ‘has Koine then so enthralled 
the spirit of tlie noble Sigiiner that he can no longer recognise his son ? ’ 
The venerable warrior threw down his weapon, and rushed into the arms of 
the speaker* A silence followed — long deep silence, which was more 
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eloquent than words between hearts so strong and high. The vulture- 
headed chief was the first to recover from that conflict of fond affection, for 
laying his hands, iq>on the young man's shoulders, he gently removed and 
heid him at arm’s-length, that he might gaze upon him more perfectly; and 
while his eyes wandered from feature to feature, and from limb to limb, it 
was with a scrutiny that seemed to be always becoming more delightful. 

‘ Thou art beautiful, my Hermann,’ he at length broke forth ; ‘ thou art 
very b^'autiful to thy father’s eyes, that have ached for so many years to 
behold thee. Such were the ancient lieroes of the land, who only visit us 
in our dreams ; and tluui wilt be as terrible to the foe as the Selector of 
the Slain when he rushes from Valhalla to secure his victims. These 
hands have not twined garlands round the gay altars of the strangers, 
neither has that free heart been enslaved by their gifts. Spirits of my 
fathers ! look down from your rod fields of conflict, and be proud of such 
a son.* 

‘ Oh ray father,’ rejdied the impassioned youth, ‘ had I forgotten my 
country, my heart would have ceased to beat ! Home applauded me, her 
cnip^or honoured me, the dark eyes of the vain daughters of Italy 
endeavoured to t(*iich me fijrgctfuliicKK ; hut the smallest flower that lurks 
boneatli the aiiow of my native valleys would have been dearer to me than 
all the treasures of Augustus. Hark, my fatluM*, to tJie breeze that rustles 
among the, icicles ! Its voice is imisic, and it wafts my si)irit to the clouds.* 

‘And can such a laml lie trodden hcneatli tlie heel of an enemy?* 
exclaimed tin*, senior willi a tremendous frown, and shaking his spear 
menacingly towards the Itomaii camp. 

The, answer of the other was j)rofaccd with a loud laugh of triumphant 
scorn. ‘They come, my fatlicr, to fatten our fields with their blood, and 
glut the ravens with their limbs. It is for this that I have. allured them 
so far from tin* hanks of the liliinc. Their iiifatuated loader listens to 
my words, and watches his birds of augury, and both say to lihn, “ Go 
forward ! ’* ’ 

A joyous light seemed to flash npcm the old man’s soul at this intimation. 
He re-echoed the exulting laugh of hib son, and folded him again in his arms, 
after which both turned their eyes to the, far-di.staiit tents, and fixed upon 
them such looks as two fierce eagles might ho sui)poscd to dart upon the 
victims they had destined for their swoc»j». And there lay llie encampment 
— a reposing lion, fcjulcss in the eonlideiice (d' his strength, and knowing 
that the hunter would cither turn asiile from his place, of sluiuber, or drop 
the, useless spear at the calm opening of his eyelitls. 

These astute cunspiratr^rs withdrew in anxious converse, and were soon 
lost to sight among tlie tret's of lliat dark-brown fore.st which the moon- 
beams were unable, to penetrate : but the vacant Rj)ace was soon occu])icd 
hy another pair, who advanced from a. ditTcrciit direcition. These were a 
youth and a maiden, both native^i^f tin? land. Although their dress was 
rude and seaiity, y(‘t it sulVj(ed|p^indi(*ate a superior rank among their 
people, being composed of ski^jl^of a finer and more flexible texture, and 
edged with a richer fur ; and^^tlie golden chain and embroidered baldric of 
the young man announced him an ally of the 1 tomans, and one whom they 
Lad thought worthy of military distinction. I’lie lady was surpassingly 
till! ; while the polished skiu of her limbs, where it was seen uncovered, 
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waa afi faultlesB as the ivory of a statue of Diana, for which statue 
she might indeed have been mistaken Avlien she stood in an attitude of 
repose. But a striking charm in her appearance was her long bright hair, 
which, descending in wavy ringlets to her waist, and half-covering her like 
a veil, would have made the Koman IjuUcs tear their rich vestments of silk, 
that had lately become their fashionable attire, for very envy to see their 
glistening bravery so con'ij>lc‘teJy outshone by that garment of nature's 
workmanship. The young innn who aecompiuiicd, or rather followed her 
steps, seemed to urge her witli fond and vehement expostulations, but which 
appeared odious to Iicr cars, for her head was turned away with aversion 
or conteraj)t. 

Thou carest not for me,' ho said ; ‘ thou shunnost, thou liatest me, 
Thusnelda : the. iee-roi’k i.^ not colder to the w inds than thy heart to my 
intreuties. Bid me do aught that man may dare to obtain thy love. "Wliat 
shall 1 do to merit it V ' 

The fair one thus addrc'-sod raised the liimtiiig-spe.'ir wdiieh she carried, 
and pointed with a stern smile, to the Koman eamp, but uttered not a word. 

* Thuf-nelda,' he resumed in a more impa.ssioned tone, ‘ .'^peak to me — 
speak to me, my ])eloved ! J-iet me hut hear tliat voice, although it bid me 
go forth and die, and say what tlioii wouldst have of tlu! unhapin' Kudiger?’ 

The stern l»eauty at last vom hsafeil to open the rose haue,-. of lior mouth, 
* Go,' she said, ‘ami lire the tents of the«ii‘ dislroyers, and Twill pledge 
thee my heart amidst tlu‘ Ijla^e ! Tlmii slartest back ! Then bring me the 
head of a Koinan chief in toki n that thou l\ast renouneed their friendship. 
Oil these are deeds for rn' ii, ami Kudigi'r Irombh*.'- !’ In a tone of bitter 
irony she thu'^ eontiiimal : * (iive me tliat eluiin of gold, so imht for a Ger- 
man W'iUTi«rr; it will lielter grace the white ma-k of a maiden in the dance. 
Give, me that ludt, so riihly enihrolilered with tlie workmanship of the 
strangers; it will serve a.s a Ica.'^h to hind my dogs. Thou w’ilt not? — thou 
wilt give me nothing? Go. go^ ami eomplaiii no more that Thusnelda lias 
rejected thee !’ 

‘This is but thy wonti'd bittrme^v,’ replV-d the youth angrily, ‘and thy 
liatred of all that is Koman. J^till tliou ilo.-l taunt nu-, because I prefer 
the lords and teaelier.s of tlu- world to the iieree barbariams by whom I am 
surrounded. Daughter of Segest, is tliis well done? Do.st thou liate me 
because I walk in thy fatluT's stejisV* 

The appeal was in vain, becau-'c it w'as unheard. Tlie beautiful enthu- 
siast, who so lately had bn-ivthed slaughter ami contlagratioii, a.s if these 
had liecn her kimlred cleimmt, was now” rapt in one of tliose prophetic 
transports by w'hi('li tlie w'omen of lier land wnu'c often inspired W’hcn they 
directed the trihe.s, like a imminaiii torrent, jigdnst the Koman phalanges. 
She stood, like one of the \'alkories of lier creed, in the act of selecting 
those who w'cre to die : and while her steady gaze was fixed upon the dis- 
tant emblems of inva'^Iiin. her eyes brightened and dilated, as if she beheld 
more than w’as pictured in the long lines of reposing tents, or the silence 
with which they w'orc covered : wdiile lier voice, wdiicli broke forth in a 
wild chant, embodying low', but rich and bcart-thrilling accents, seemed to 
be addressed, not to her eomp.'iuion, but tlie elements by w'hich she was 
Burroniulcd, or the spirits that InAcrcd upon her ecstatic vision. 

» ‘ Lift tip thy head, my countrv, to behold the ruin of the spoiler : prepare 
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tliy voice for the welcome of deliverance, and the song of triumph ! Tho 
clash of shields is deepening, the spears and darts descend like rain amid 
the thunder ; the burning teiits are rolled together, and quenched in the 
blood of their defenders. On — on ye victorious War-men! .Yet another 
effort, and the enemy shall cease to be. And now it is done ! The war- 
horse can 110 longer bear its master; the gohlen eagles arc low in the dust; 
and tlie swords that guarded them lie broken by their side. Can it 
that the mighty have thus passed away, like, a storm of the night, when the 
morning sun looks forth in his strength? The vulture flaps his wings over 
the cold faces of tho.«c who brought, chains to bind us, and the mighty of 
Valhalla shout to beliold our saeriliees that blaze upon a thousand altars. 
But can it be, ye prophetic powers who have insi)ired the vision? Is tho 
chosen one already at hand who is to lead our people to victory?’ 

‘ Thusnelda, Tliiisiielda ! ’ 

The call aroused tlie, young prophetess from her trance, but it was only 
to regard her companion Avith a look of new interest. ‘ Kudiger,’ she 
exclaimed with eagerness, ‘ I have seen the ruin of the foe, and I beheld 
our countrymen led by one of om* own pt'ojde, Avhose bright hair Avas 
coAored Avith a Bomaii crest. I strained my eyes to discover his counte- 
nance, but in vain ; and then came a Avhisper of Heaven into my heart, that 
the. hour and the hero Jire botli at hand. J-Viend of the Jtoinaiis! say that 
thou art that elio.seii one — proiniiii' me that thoa Avilt obey the voice which 
the gods themselves have uttered through mine-- say but this, and 1 will 
love thee; yea, 1 aaiII Avoi^hlp thee.!’ She graecfidly knelt upon one knee, 
and ela.^ped her hands in inlreaty. ‘ h^ay that thou Avilt free our people 
from bondage, and lliis heart Is Avliolly thine !’ 

Nothing eoidd be more iinresjjonsivc to the high- wrought energy of that 
beautiful erithnsiastio maiden than tlu; stolid look of Jiudiger. The appeal 
Avhieli he had heard would have been recehed l)y hi.s countrymen as an 
oracle from Heaven, and ten thou.sind spears Avould liave been brandished at 
the summons; but the young man had as,soeiate<l Avilh tlie Homans just 
long enough to despise his national creed, A\illiout replacing it AvIth that 
of his iiistruetors, and he Avas jiroof to prophecies and omens, whether 
they might come from Home ordermany. Jli; therefore tried the effect of 
reasoning. Vain fool! a.s ii‘ arguments Avere needed Avhere a deed beyond 
human hope can only be measured, as Avell as achieved, by the divine 
inspiration that prompts it. 

‘Thusnelda, Thusnelda!’ he said, ‘this is the dream pf madness, not a 
vision of the gods. I oppose the majesty of Home ! — I deliver the land from 
their dominion ! As Avell might the oak shake its branches at the thunder- 
bolt, or the crisp leaves of autumn iTfiise to move before the whirlwind. 
Hear the vcicc of rea.son, my beloved. The gods of Home have given the 
World to the Homans, and Avhat nation may say in reply, “This .shall not 
be?” Let us, then, rear our eottagfe beneath their ])roteeting shadow, and 
listen peacefully to the storm. Such i.s the advhjc of the AAUse Segest, who 
worships the divinity of Augustus, and thus he saves hi.s people from a war 
that would destioy them.’ 

A cloud passed over the countenance of the maiden that Avas lately so 
bright with inspiration; and Avith disappointment there was also the bit- 
.temess of shame that she should have been i^o deceived. ‘ Tbou rejectest,* 
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sho replied, ' the cause of thy country, and to me, tlierefore, thou art 
nothing. When I dwell beneath the Homan shadow, let its rock fall and 
crush me I Find for thyself some other mate to join thee in worshipping 
the oppressor, for I would ratlicr seek the home that is cold and darl^ but 
where all are free. Go, man of a crouching soul, whom neither Heaven can 
persuade nor honour kindle! The land shall be delivered, though not by 
thee, and thou shalt only perish in the ruin of the enemy.’ 

* Daughter of Segeat! dost thou despise the wisdom of thy father?’ 

‘ A cloud has gathered upon his aged eyes ; the gods mil disperse it that 
he may see.’ 

* And this is a daughter s devotedness ! this the piety of Thusnelda I 
Thy father would remain the friend of Home, and thou liatcst it; ho studies 
to save his people, and thou 'wouldst give them to ruin ; he selected me as 
thy destined mate, and tlic guardian of tliiue honour, when his aged head is 
laid low, and thou — thou laughest at liis will, and despisest the man of his 
choice. Away from this idace of fearful vision ! the dark spirits of Hela 
gather round it. (Ja/.e no longer upon yonder camp: its guardian gods, 
who keej) watch upon its ramparts, frown terribly uj^on thee. Hence, 
hence, for to stay is deatli ! Away with me to tliy father! ’ 

This burst of angry impatience w'as only answered by tbo maiden with 
a look of withering seorn. Kudiger was almost maddened by that glance ; 
and if the respect of a lover had IiitluTto made him hesitate, he was now 
transported beyond its intluenee. ‘ I must drag my promised bride,’ he 
fiercely cried, ‘ from tiu* ruin that threatens her, even tiioiigh she liat6 me; 
and fclcgest himself will approve the deed 1’ lie rushe<l b)rward to seize 
her. The point of her s]»ear -was instantly at his breast; but the massive 
ornaments of his military belt arresteil it, and the frail weapon fell in 
splinters to the earth. Already bo had secured her arms, and w'as endea- 
vouring to force her aAvay . but with all the. fearle.ssiicss and wTath of an 
insulted German maiden she ro.sist(*d bis efforts, and a furious struggle 
commenced. The youth was tall and powerful, and his rude grasp had 
enclosed Iter, as if she had been some wayw'ard child or rebellious wdfe, 
and not a worshipped mistress ; but he soon discovered what fearful 
energies can animate even the female, arm when such an indignity has 
nerved it for resistance, feilie closed upon him with Hashing eyes, and 
cheeks that glanced like an angry thunder-cloud ; she twined within his 
Tilde hold, and shook his strong frame to and fro, while shrieks, not of 
fear, but rjige and defiance, with which she followed every effort, pierced 
tlie recesses of the wood, and stmlled the ancient ravens that dozed upon 
the doddered branches. 

Was it a finish of lightning that suddenly broke from the forest? — w’as 
it some warrior-deity of flu* north who ha<i deseeiided to aid so fair a wor- 
shippf^T? With a step as sw'ift as that of a deer, although lie was armed 
in heavy Roman mail, a w’arrior suddenly broke upon the scene, and at his 
indignant shout the startled Rudiger recoiled. Wonder and contempt 
were expressed in the looks of this new'-comer, as if he could not credit 
the reality of such a scene of outrage ; and he silently gazed upon Rudiger, 
whose colour cluuiged from red to gliastly pale in the cold moonliglit that 
revealed his confusion, lint the latter endeavoured to conceal his shame 
under looks of rage, as he hastily turned upon the stranger. ‘ Away, thou. 
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meddling fool !’ lie cried, ‘ and come not between the lover and his bride I’ 
The stranger raised his eyes to ThusneUla, and her look was enough to 
assure him : he drew his sword upon the insulter, wlio madly rushed to the 
combat. But their weapons had’ scarcely met, when that of Rudiger was 
struck from his ^sp; and when he sprang forward to grapple with his'anta- 
gonist, he found himself overmatched in the jiGwerful grip that compressed 
him. He was raised from the ground, and hurled backward with such 
force, that he lay stunned and imlittcd for further resistance ; after wluch 
the victor,'as if disdaining so unworthy an enemy, turned his whole atten- 
tion towards her whom he had rescued. 

And why should we repeat the conversation that followed, by which 
two young hearts that glowed with a kindred patriotism gradually learned 
to beat with one pulse under the inspiration of one and the same bright 
principle of existence? Have w’e not seen such hearts, that though 
parted by lands and seas, have for the first time met, not as strangers, 
but as friends ? — have felt in an liour as if years had passed over their 
mutual intercourse — and been gladdened with the delightful conscious- 
ness, that thus to love was neither a deed of rashness nor a subject of 
blame ? Thus it Ava-^ with the noble pair who walked, at first at a brief 
distance from each other, but afterwards side by side, and finally hand in 
liand into the forest, towards the ctdtagc of Segest. That warrior-youth, 
60 disguised in Roman panoply, was like a young poet who for tbe first 
time has found his Muse ; or like a patriot, who beholds impersonated the 
presiding Genius of his native land to animate and direct him. He talked 
of the imperial city in wliicli his spirit* had been imprisoned so long, and 
how he had pined amidst its grandeur for his ow^n northern land, over 
wdiosc limitless wdlds he iniglit pass like the wliirlwdnd, and feel that he 
was free indeed ; he talked of the gallant children whom their country 
nursed within her heroic bosom, and of the noble deeds which they might 
be taught to achieve ; and w'hile ho thus spoke, it was in language such as 
heroes use when they describe the de/'ds of heroes. And then, too, the 
tones of his voice were so rich and varied — so deep in their energy, 
and so mournfully sweet in their tenderness. Thusnedda, Tlmsnelda I how 
soon hast thou forgotten thy baffied suitor and bis insult! The words of 
Hermann are like music from heaven, and thy bright eye gi’ows brighter 
as it steals with sidelong glances over his heroic form. They entered the 
dark edge of the forest, and disappCiared, so that nothing but the motion- 
less person of the bafiled Rudiger occupied the scene. Sensation returned 
to him, and it came with the remembrance of defeat, and the desire of 
vengeance. He rose from tlie ground, resumed his useless sword ; and with 
fear and hatred in Ins heart, and the air of some ignoble cift* employed to 
track the game which it is unable to encounter and pull down, he cautiously 
followed in the path of his conqueror. 

IT. 

Days and weeks had elapsed since the Romans pitched tlieir camp, and 
all as yet had seemed to intimate that it reposed upon a friendly soil. The 
soldiers had burnished their arras until they shone like polished mirrors 
from lack of more 'warlike occupation; and thev had mingled' in social 
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sport or conversation with the natives, who thronged in peaceful fashion 
to the military markct-placc, where they exchanged the produce of the 
chase, or rude articles of home manufacture, for the gold or trinkets of 
Italy. Nothing, in short, could be more unlike the condition of an invad« 
ing army; and it appeared as if tlicse gallant legions were to return to 
their homes upon tlic banks of tlie liliiiie with the new inscription engraven 
upon their shields— parafa. 

The sun of the ncAvly-commcm ing sj>riiig was descending, the crowds of 
friendly natives had retired, and the cares of the soldiers were chiefly occu- 
pied in preparations for supi>er. I’ wo centurions at this instant were 
standing a few j)aces in advance of the jjvuicipal outpost, apparently em- 
ployed on some military duty, and engaged in conversation. One of them 
was an ancient warrior, whose c «)iinteiianec under the suns of I’arthia and 
the frosts of (iennany had ac<|uired the hue and almost the lustre of 
bronze, while his wrinkled forehead was bald from tlie constant pressure 
of the helmet. Tlie other centurion was a mere youth; and as if his 
armour had been an idle burthen, as much of it was laid aside as could be 
dispensed with according to l!ic rcgiilali»»ns of the camp. ,lii other respects 
there was no want of care in tlie arrangements (»f his person, for his looks 
were crisped necording to the latest la^hion of the Jioman courtiers, and 
his silken, wcll-triinnied heard was cnrlrd and jicrfumcd; while the orna- 
ments that dangled grat*i‘fiilly from his neek and waist annoimced an ambi- 
tion for more gentle com| nests than tlio‘<c that were to he achieved by the 
sword. After the two had eyed the setting sun and looked carefully along 
the plain, as if to ascertain that all was tramiuil, the younger, striking his 
vine-rod, whieh he carried as the badge of bis rank, upon the ground with 
a gesture of iinpalii'nce, thus broke Ibrtli to Ids coinpanion — ‘ liy the bright 
siniic of Venus, lliis jicace. is inti»leialile ! "Was it for this that I left the 
gay supjicrs of Senijironia and the merry rainhles to -Tibiirtiims? Peer 
out, peer out. most sago Srptlmuleiiis, and tell me if yoiir old expcricneo 
can descry any promisi' of warfan*? J would rather die at once under the 
stones and bludgeons of the CVelops who inhahit this liidcous country than 
expire by inches, as 1 am likely to do. from very s])le('ii and weariness.’ 

‘ Your w'ish w'iJI be granted, and that siieedily, Ijiieiiis,’ rejilied his more 
thoughtful fellow-otheer, ‘iiule.^s my experience, which has been gathered 
in nuiny lands, and through a long military service, is failing me. at last. 
It ttdls me that this calm is delusive, and that it wdll soon burst in tempest 
or earthquake.’ 

* Mehercle!— but from what l<ikens do you derive this grim augury?’ 

* From the gentle demeanour and friendly protestatic ms of tins people, 
upon which our army is so conlideut. Are such feelings, is such a state 
congenial to barbarians? Will the fierce Germans, so renowned for ages, 
thus succumb without a blow'?’ 

*The burly, big-boned, gallant churls!— I hope they will not,’ cried the 
youth sportively : ‘ for 1 long for the excitement of victory, and the fair- 
luiircd, bluc-cyod ophna. Ah, these charming giantesses ! — they are 
only to be w'on, like their predecessors the Amazons, by hard blows, and 
not by blandishments.’ 

‘A truce to such frothy impertinence!’ exclaimed the senior gruffly: 
* Does the hour or the suliject permit such testing ?’ 
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^ it not better,' replied ibe bngbing youth, * than the grave comedy 
that has been playing these several weeks, in which our general has been 
ajSting the lawyer and judge ? ^ favow me Mavortius ! his tent lodes 
move like' the paltry tribunal of a city pnetor than a warlike prsetorium. 
Fauj^ I how it reminds me of the clown-trodden Forum — its grave l^al 
decisions about greens, oil, and honey, and its furious brawls and 6pee(toi 
about some half-dozen of sesterces !’ ^ Jf *;, 

^Thou speakest, Lucius, more 'wisely tlian thou art aware,’ said the ' 
other; ,*and thou hast mentioned another ground of suspicion. The 
natives, indeed, throng daily to our tribunal, and submit their contentions 
to the award of the general; and Yams, thinking that the arts of peace 
will be all-sufficient, exclaims in a sportive mood, “ Cedunt ama iogmV'' 
But he will soon find that tlie cuirass, and not the gown, is needed here. 
This gratuitous submission is itself a proof that treachery is at work. 
Even these contentions, 'which the people submit to our arbitration, are 
not the genuine quaiTcls of barbarians. They have wholly the appearance 
of preconcerted artifice, to lull us into security, and smooth our march to 
destmctlon.’ 

‘ By all the gods you startle me ! Do you think, then, that to-morrow 
we commence our last march?’ 

* These pathless forests into wliich we shall enter,’ replied Sc]^timuleiuB 
gloomily, ‘ are the threshold of Hades, upon which no reversed footprint 
has ever been marked ; and we march to the shades under the leading of a 
Mercury wlio will securely consign us to the keeping of the King of 
Shadows. Oli he is cunning, and eloquent, and beautiful, like the god who 
leads the dead to their destination, when they listen to his soothing words 
until they forget the purpose of their journey ! ’ 

* Do you speak of the chief favourite of our commander — of the German 

Arminius ? * ^ 

^ Yea, of that serpent Arminius, who has so fascinated the brain of the 
prudent Quintilius Varus.’ 

* Wliat ! a youth, a mere stripling, and a barbarian to boot, although his 
fine figure turned the lieads of half the ladies of Home ! You dream I or 
do you envy him, Scptimuleius ?’ 

‘ 1 tell you tliat there is more under the bright locks of that stripling 
than the furrowed brows of our wisest officers, lie is the master-spirit of 
tliis strange tranquillity of his countrymen, and lo-morrow we march, we 
know not whither, under his guidance, to receive the submission of his 
father’s people — tlie Cherusci. But into what trackless woods will he con- 
duct us ? Among what ambuslies may wc be cnttangled, or in what morass 
shall we be swallowe^I up ? To none but the gods of Kome sliou^d such a 
responsibility be intrusted. Oh for the leading of the wise and heroic 
Drusus instead of tliat of Quintilius Yams !’ 

The young officer was thoughtful for a moment in consequence of these 
ominous surmises, the plausibility of which be was unable to gainsay; but 
he was neither of an age nor temper to think long upon such a disagreeable 
topic. Let the general look to it. As for himself, it was enough that lie 
discharged his own dqties faithfully, whether to advance or retreat. Besides, 
might not the old man, 'whose services had been but churlislily rewarded, 
be a camp critic and a grumbler? Such characters, who had the happy 
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lAet to discover that all was wrong, were rife in the Jloman army. It was 
with some satisfaction, therefore, that be found further dWogue cut short 
J)y a deep bellowing from the forest, tliat, to unpractised ears, would have 
sounded like the roar of savage animals, but which seemed to the o&ers 
nothing more than an expected signal. 

‘ It is the German chiefs,’ exclaimed the laughing Lucius, from whose 
mind the warnings of his friend had already vanished ; ^ it is the sons of 
the whirlwind and the tempest, wdio liave been invited to our general's 
* parting banquet ; and I almost weep to think how little of our good 
wine will be left when these gigantic wine > skins liavc been filled. 
£vtie, god of the joyous vine ! what pity that thou canst not plant thy 
treasures in this sterile soil, to refine its monsters into men ! See, Sep- 
timuleius, with what strides they advance, while each man cames upon his 
shoulder a gnarled ])ine-tree, which he calls a spear ! Ha — ha — ha ! when 
the feasting has ended, 1 laugh to think how they will roll in their depar- 
ture, like a heavy-laden fleet contending with a storm.’ 

As he spoke, the train to which he alluded advanced. In the front of 
the procession went mnsiciaiis, trumpeting upon the huge horns of the urns, 
by whhdi their approach had been signalled, and after' them came the 
principal personages of tlie ncighhouring tribes, who were invited to seal 
their amity to Home at the parting banquet of the general. The rear was 
closed by the military attendants uf the chiefs, men wliose stature, appear- 
ance, and weapons, in some measure Justiiied the ludicrous comments of the 
younger centurion. The tremendous blast of the horns was answered by a 
rich symphony of wind instriuneiits from the camp ; and a guard of legion- 
aries, under tlie command uf Scptimuleius and Lucius, advanced to receive 
the guests with fitting hoiKniv, and conduct them to the praitorium. 

And let us ciitcr the pi\otorimn in their compan3\ The (ivening was 
devoted to feasting and liilarity; and Varus, who thought that all resist- 
ance w'HS at an end, lavished upon his honoured but barbarian visitors the 
excess of Italian politeness. The wontc-d jiraycrs were uttered, the libations 
were poured out, and the comj)an3" addressed themselves to the feast, with 
inilitary appetites. The viands chiefly consisted of huge boars roasted 
whole, after tlic most ai^proved recipes of Homan cookery, and stuffed with 
smaller game, which were themselves stutfed in turn vvitli little birds and 
sweet herbs: these were corroborated bv' rich draughts of Greek and 
Italian wines ; and the commander, gracefully' apologising for the rough 
comforts of a soldier’s tent, endeavoured to enhance the* relish of these 
dainties by every expression of hospitable courtesy and kindness which the 
Augustan vocabulary could furnish. Viirus was a general, according to the 
testimony of the great annalist of that age, siicli as Home was now in the 
frequent liabit of inflicting upon the conquered provinces. Of a noble 
family, which had been impoverished during the ware of the second trium- 
virate, he had been taught, in common with many of the Homan nobility, 
to anticipate oflice as a never-failing source of aggrandisement ; and wlien 
he was invested with tlw cliief command in Syria, he regarded this province 
a sort of patrimony, from w hich he might fill his empty coffers without 
scruple. Accordingly, although he entered his government poor, he left it 
ri^ man, and laden with the curses of its pillaged inhabitants. In 
meimtime, as his military qualities had been untried, they remamed 
iio 
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unquestioned ; and when a commander for Germany was required— one 
who to the tactics of the soldier could add the conciliatory arts of the poli- 
tician — Quintilius Varus was animunced as the happy individual who pos- 
sessed this rare combination. It was thought; from the tranquillity of his 
administration in Syria, that he possessed in an eminent degi*ee the talenta 
of a ruler, and that these, still more than warlike measures, would tame 
the hitherto indomitable Germans. Such was the view adopted even Iqr 
Augustus himself ; and to the Rhine, accordingly, the new commander was 
sent, from which he commenced his march into tlie interior under auspices 
which have been already explained. And how, indeed, could he be sus- 
picious of latent danger ? The tierce barbarians, hitherto so reckless of 
the Roman terrors, had submitted tbeir quarrels to his decision, as if he 
had been a second Numa or IVesmcgistus ; and the more remote tribes, 
who bad invit(;d his approach, were ready to hail it as the pledge of peace 
and civilisation. Besides, had he not in his riglit hand the young and 
gallant Arminiiis — one whom his countrymen already venerated like a 
divinity, and through whom, therefore, he could wield at will the feelings 
and purjmses of Germany? These thoughts made him jocund as liis 
eye glanced complacently, .at one time over liis ofticers who reclined in the 
order of their rank, and at another over the Gorman chieftains who feasted 
at the board. Even the rude sirnplieiTv of the latter gave a zest to tho 
entertainment, for it excited mirth to obsei*ve the wonderment with which 
they regarded the native productions of their own forests, so marvellously 
heightened or disguised by the skill of tho Roman cook ; and, above all, to 
witness the rock-like tirmness of brain with whi(^h they repeatedly drained 
the wine-cup. But even rocks may be overthrown by a succession of 
billows ; and as these hirsute revellers Avarmed into jollity, their eyes 
twinkled, their huge moustaches curled upwards, they repeatedly stretched 
their brawny arms across the tables to grasp the right hands of the centu- 
rions, and broke fori li into vociferous j)raises of Augustus, his wise govern- 
ment, his brave legions, and liis good wines ; and finally, they sung such 
tremendous snatches of their native songs as made the images of the Lares 
tremble upon the board. And amidst the din, the laughter, and rough 
military jesting, none was so hajipy as Varus himself, who, from his central 
position at the banquet, encouraged tlie floAV of Aviiie among the barbarians, 
and smiled upon their boisterous glee. Could insincerity lodge in the 
hearts of such men? No; it was impossible. * And as ho gave himself 
wholly up to the enjoyment of the hour, he addressed himself from time to 
time to tho chiefs with sentences of their own language, which he had 
conned for the occasion, while the applause Avhich they roared in return 
evinced that his conciliatory policy was not in vain. 

But there was one of the German guests to whom wine had no tempta- 
tion, and in whose eyes the hilarity of the revel liad no charm. This was 
Segesf, the chief of the warlike Catti, and father of Thusnelda. Tlie 
arrival of Hermann in his native coimtry, and his subsequent encounter 
^th Rudiger, had disconcerted all the old man’s plans of a family alliance 
with the latter ; and he learned, accordingly, to hate and watch the person 
by whom his views had been traversed. He had therefore tracked the 
movements of the young hero, until lie had in some measure detected the 
nature of that plot which was conducted with such secrecy and eucceiB. 
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SSkM with hki ‘diBeoyerteB^ he resolved to divulge all he had leanied ^ and 
hf thus doing, he hoped to deter his country from a disastroua rebelMon 
hopeless war, and at the same time to crush an enemy whom he hated. 
Under these motives he had passed the untasted goblet with a self-denial 
that was alarming in a German ; and when he now saw the condition of 
his countrymen, he judged that the tit moment had arrived. Turning, 
Hierefore, to Varus, the old chief exclaimed, with a smile of suspicious 
meaning,' * Why miss we at the hospitable board the man of two tongues 
smd double aspect — the first of Homan allies, and the best beloved of Jiis 
eonntrymen? Where tarries the Arminius of Home, the Hermann of 
Gmmany, when so many friends of either party are assembled?' 

* We commence our march to-morrow,’ replied Varus, * under the faithful 
guidance of Arminius ; and to-night he explores the passes, to ascertain 
that our route shall be in safety.’ 

* I liavc been so long tlio friend of Rome,’ rejoined the old chief drily, 
* that 1 have leanied some portion of its history. Crassus, they tell me, 
marched into Hartliia, and perished with all liis army. What was the 
name of tluit curming Parthian who became his guide, and led him to the 
field of Carrhffi ? ’ 

* You dare not insinuate that Arminius is a traitor 1’ cried the general, 
^starting up angrily. 

* TfiOt tlie result alone can sliow,’ replied the other ; ‘ if he led the Homan 
>anny to destruction, wdiat German would dare to call it treason?’ 

For a moment several of the Homans were startled ; a gleam of light- 
ning had revealed the precii)ice upon tlic lirhik of which they were standing. 
Segest perceived the elVect of his -waraing, and resolved to deepen the 
impression. ‘ What iiowerful pledge,’ he continued, ‘ have you received 
from my couiitrynmii, that can weigh against the hazard of your whole 
army? Oh, Varus, and ye noble Homans,’ ho added with emotion, as he 
saw that they remained silent, ^ prosecute no further this ominous enter- 
prise that can only end in your destruction. Rather dcci^en the fosse, and 
strengthen the ramparts of your (‘amp ; or if you march, let it be back to 
your cantonments on the Rhine, for tlieve alone your stifety is insured.’ 

‘ And what greater evil could we endure,’ cried Varus, * after the most 
inunouB defeat ? Ihit tlie honoured of Home, the trusted of the emperor, 
can be no traitor. Has he not already (‘onciliated the neighbouring tribes ? 
Have we not by his mediation accomplislicd all that a series of victories 
could have done ? There is no treason save that which would persuade 
ns to retreat from such a career without a blow. You have learned, you 
teU us, somewhat of our history ; but have you ever beard that a Homan 
army so left the tiidd before an enemy had appeared ? Go to, old man ; 
year admonition may be honest, but, by the majesty of Augustus, it sounds 
suspiciously ! WTien the inconceivable calamity you dream of has arrived, 
and when our legions are reduced to a few cohorts, it will then be time to 
retire behind the Hhinc. and seek the protection of our cities.’ 

' Man doomed to destruction !’ cried Segest fervently, and starting to Jiis 
feet, * listen to one who has continued so fast a friend to Home that almost 
every German has become his foe. Go forward, and the ruiii thou 
aiimiest shall be so complete, that not even the few cohorts thou 
, ^| ||ia ak est of shall siurvive. Away in the far distance the tril>e8 ore silently 





mOBieriTig} and thej only wait until thou hast entered the snaiN^. And wh« 
but Hermann has been the author of so unheard-of a unipn among^. out 
j^ople ? To the dauntless boldness of his own race he adds the wisdom 
and subtle artls of Italy; and like a viewless spirit his path has-been 
through every tribe, and his whisper in every ear, wdiile the chiefs hav^ 
become his willing vassals. If thou wilt yet onward, then begin by throw* 
ing the conspirator and the leaders of Gennany into chains, so that ttaji 
hopes of the rebellious may be frustrated, and afterwards thou shalt liave 
lidsure to detect and punish the guilty. Up, then I seize and bind; 
Olid let these withered arms be the first to receive tliy fetters 1 1 will 
endure bondage as frankly as 1 have suffered w^ounds for the safety of my 
people and the welfare of my country.’ 

When the stem old chief had ended his strange request, a voice of 
earnest intreaty was heard from one of the centurions : ‘ Oh, Varus, there 
is truth in his^vords; therefore dismiss them not without inquiry 1’ All 
eyes were turned for a moment towards the speaker, who was the veteran 
Septimulcius. 

The words of Sogest, although they so obviously compromised the 
safety of the German guests, had produced upon these unsophisticated 
lovers of good cheer no impression w'hatcvcr. In fact they were fast 
verging towards that oblivion of Ihe past, and insensibility to the future^ 
which their deep potations were so calculated to inspire — or, to speak 
without periphrasis, they were drunk, as well as imperfectly skill^ in 
Latin, so that when their coimlryinan spoke of treason, their broad, open 
countenances betrayed no traces of conscious guilt, or even of appreh^- 
sion. Fortunately also for their cause, cue of their number was an invete- 
rate speech-maker; and no sooner did he hear the address of Segest, than 
his wonted love of liarjinguing came mightily upon him, maugre the 
reeling of his faculties, lie rose, therefore, from his couch, and after several 
attempts to steady him^jclf, ho threw his arm into an oratorical attitude, 
striking down at unawares witli the Nourish a slave who w'aited at his 
elbow; and fixing his lack-lustre eyes upon Segest, he thus stammered 
forth: ‘Dost thou talk of duplicity? — Man of two faces and double form, I 
behold no traitor but thyself! Look at him. Varus, and ye assembled 
Homans, and say if he is fit to be trusted? Even now he/ flits hither and 
thither like— like the winter streams of light upon onr midnight skies. 
Stand still, and confront me steadily if thou caiist ! But no, he has fled, 
and my eyes can find him no longer! Ho, ho! my words liave extin- 
guished the eloquent Segest!’ 

A roar of laughter, and mad shouts of applause, especially from the 
younger oflScers, crowned the efforts of the tipsy orator, who was now so 
tWoughly obfuscated that a new hallucination seized him. Me thought, 
as the gay assembly and the rich fiimituro of the tent flitted before his 
visioti, and the sounds of merriment rang in his cars, that he had been 
suddenly dismissed from the world into the northern paradise of battles 
and revelry. Turning, therefore, to Varus with a look of drunken solem- 
nity, lie suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Mighty Odin, strong whirlwind of battle^ 
and father of the slain ! 1 have ascended from the cleaving of shidds and 
the whistling of spears, while crowds of heroes were falling around me. 
But I come not without revenge. Beceive, then, my humble offering, and 
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8^6 tipon the giver. Tt is the skeil of a warrior with whom 1 grappled 
to the death! Behold, even yet it drops blood, although it shines like the 
gbld of the strangers in the light of thy hall 1 ' — ^and with these words he 
presented the spacious drinking-cup which he had so often emptied during 
the banquet. 

This was too much even for the gravest, and a universal peal of mirth 
tdiook the drapery of the tent, and startled the sentinels at the entranoe. 
In the meantime the exhausted speaker relapsed into his seat, and 
seemed to ponder upon Ids faiiL-iecl bliss with a bewildered look. VaniB 
turned to Sogest, wlu> l»ad been regarding the interruption and its effects 
with unutterable disdain, and said to liim, ‘ Behold, Segest, how the 
matter ends, as it onglit to do — in mirth and jest. If there be truth in 
wine, Riicli men capnot bo false— at least they can form no plot that would 
be too deep for ns to fathom. Hesume, then, thy place at the board, and 
give these idle fears to the winds.’ 

*Tt may not he,’ reyilied the (liieftain monnifully: ‘I return to my home 
and my people. There 1 shall cidebrato the obsequies of thee and thy 
army, and prepare to resist the eoiKineror.’ TIk’so words were spoken in 
a voice nnlieard hy any but Yams, but in spite of their impressiveness 
they produced no effect upon the general, (lasting a parting look upon 
the assembly, as men wlioni he should never again behold, and covering 
his face with his siiaggy id oak to conceal his grief, the old man strode 
away, and was soon lost in the distant obscurity. 


in. 

The warning of Segest had been in vain. On the morning tliat succeeded 
the banquet tiie tents were struck, the bca.sts of burthen were laden, and 
the Roman army, consisting of tliree, veteran legions and six cohorts, 
besides several large botlics f»f provincial (iniils and auxiliary Grermans, 
composing in all a force of nearly 50,000 men, was put in motion. With 
such a host how often had Rome ovorswc]>t wdiole kingdoms, and scattered 
the bravest and best -appointed amiies! and what danger, then, could be 
apprehended from the naked and undisciplined hordes of Oermany ? Thus 
at least reasoned Yarns, so that he continued to march into the interior 
without hesitation, and advance far beyond the limits of any former Roman 
commander. And still it was inarvellons the hannony that continued 
between the general and liis guide,: one soul seemed to animate them 
in the movements of the army, and Yarns reaped the fruits of such a 
Qonfideiiee by the ready submission of the natives upon his line of march. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, when llennann himself w'as so inde- 
fatigable in procuring tl;is submission ? He came and went between the 
Romans and his coiintrjTuen with an incessant activity; and besides his 
own personal labours, he employed numerous emissaries — ^men whom he 
had carefblly selected, and who travelled far and near upon errands of 
pacification. It was tnie, indeed, that the more remote and warlike tribes, 
towards whom the Romans were approaching, had taken up arms to resist 
the invaskm ; but the forecast of Hermann had anticipated their purpose, 
and numerous detaclimeuts liad been sent out to reduce the insurgents. 
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Oo on, happy and yietorious Yants!— ^lipse dl thy predeoesson have 
done, by erecting trophies in regions which they never visited ! 

While such was the state of afi^rs at the close of a day's march into the 
territories of the Gherusci, and where the army had encamped for the nigjhty 
let us once more turn to that youth of fearful purposes upon whose fid^ty 
so much reposed. Since wc last saw him in communion with the Vulture- 
bead, the close of winter had dissolved under the rays of the early spring } 
and the ice-winds were exchanged for gentle gides that whispered nothing 
but peace ; while the forest birds began to sing their lirst love-notes, that 
imparted tenderness to the universal welcome. It was in such a night 
that Hermann again met with the beautiful Thusnclda in the depths of a 
wood, and under the embowering branches of an ancient oak. But they 
did not now meet as strangers ; and it seemed as if many a happy meeting 
had been Jbeld between them since their first momentous intciwiew. But 
what meant that wondrous change upon the maiden's countenance — a 
change more complete than that which tlie season itself had undergone ? 
The sternness had vanished from her eloquent brow, and the proud flash of 
disdain and anger from lier looks ; and in her eye, and voice, and cheek, 
there now dwelt nothing but the glow- of love and tenderness, while she 
meekly rested her ann upon the shoulder of her beloved, and watched with 
silent fondness the changes of his expressive features. As for him, a 
higher emotion than even that of love seemed for the moment to transport 
him ; and when he spoke, it was in bursts of triumph, the utterances of a 
pent-up heart, rather tlian a spontaneous communication. 

‘ Soil of my coiuitry, and ye surrounding elements, rejoice; ye shall still 
give life and gladness to the free! Gods of my country, look down, for 
you shall behold the ruin of the oppressco'! The victim is enclosed, and 
only waits to be dragged to the altar ! Ho, Germany ! gird thee for the 
sacrifice, and let tlie axe be bright and sharp! Ilcarest thou not the 
answer, Thusnclda ? There arc voices from wirth and heaven ; there are 
voices from all the winds ; there arc song-like notes from the homes of the 
living, and joyous murmurs from the dwellings of the dead ; and they reply 
in triumphant accents, “ We come — ^l)ehold we come !” ’ 

* Hermann — ^my beloved Ilerrminii ! ’ 

The voice was as soft as the murmur of the wind when it scarcely stirs 
the leaf of the aspen ; but the thunder itself could not have been more 
effectual to rouse tlie hero from his trance. He looked down witli a smile 
of delight, and gathered the fond maiden into his bosom, while she 
exclaimed with a burst of confiding tenderness, ^ Hermann, thou art dear, 
thou art very dear to me, because tliou so lovest thy country ! ' 

‘And thou art very dear to me, Thusnclda, because thou art the living, 
spirit of my country. In wliat land or among what people could I so find 
the soul of devoted womanhood ? I have therefore held counsel with thee 
in preference to the gray heads of our experienced senators, and thy words 
spoke courage and liopc when the voices of the brave would have faltered. 
My heart was breaking while I was compelled to smile upon our tyrantSy 
bat thou badcst me endure ; and when our people stood aloof from me, or 
doubted, with thee there was neither doubt nor fear. Noble creature I 
Wlien men shall speak in future days of the deliverance of Gennany, the 
deed shall be coupled with' thy name.' 
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fl ^ve obtained all tlmt a daughter of onr land could destrey* t^pHed 
i|3iRt beautiful one to hie impaeBiqned eulogium; * and yet, in this hoar of 
triumph, 1 feel not wholly happy. Blame me not, my beloved Her- 
nuuin. 1 think of ray father, who ims renounced me; and of ray people, 
to whom 1 have become an alien.’ 

* Thou liaet found a new father in my parent Sigimer, and a new people 
In our gallant CheruKcl, who hive thee as a sister. And hast thou fontid 
nothing else, thou dear complainer, to comfort thee?’ and with that he 
laughed in the joyousness of a lieait that revels in the completeness of its 
happiness. 

* Hermann, my Innve one ! ’ she replied in accents that would have won 
the timid birds from their branches, ‘let us forego this theme for one that 
is still dearer. How pnispers the cause of freedom?’ 

* All has succeeded beyond our fondest dream, Thusnclda. .Even the 
gods of Borne have leagued with us, and at the command of their oracles 
Varus has marched into our toils. To-inon*ow he cncami>s at Teutoburg; 
and there, if our people but prove true to their country, his army sliall find 
a grave, lla! lia ! ha! --the distant tribes have riser at my call ; and the 
troops that have beem sent to quell them shall never return to bury the 
bones of their comrades. To-morrow, Thiisnelda — to-morrow Germany is 
free; and Hermann — what matters it of him after he shall have led his 
country to freedom ? In llie meantime. shelt('r thee, my love, beneath the 
roof of my father. IMiorc thou canst either w'clcoine my successful return 
or bewail my glorious departure.’ 

* 1 shall never bewail thy departure, Hermann : thy death or thy triumph 
shall equally be mine.’ 

‘ Thusnelda ! ’ 

* Hast thou yet to learn the duty of a German maiden? Go — go I 
' ray Hermann thinks of the timid daughters of Italy. Thou shalt find mo 

in the field; and where the spirit of our people fails, there shall I be, to 
turn them back. And tliiiikest thou that 1 could survive thy death, as 
well as the ruin of oiir liberties? Thy danger sliall be my danger, and 
where thou fullest there 1 will die !’ 

* Then die with him ev(*n now ! ’ cried a terrible voice that shook the 
forest leaves; and immediately a dart, discharged with a vigorous arm, 
wliizzo<l between the lovers, and slightly grazed the shoulder of Hermann. 
With the rapidity of lightning the youth gave chase to the treacherous 
assailant, at one time directed by the sound of flying feet, and at another 
by the sliadowy form of the fugitive, as he emerged from the deep forest 
into the opening phiiii. A desperate race for life and death was maiutainedi 
in which Hermann continued to gain upon liis enemy : at last he poised his 
lance, and hurled it with such good aim, that the log of the other was trans- 
fixed, so that he fell heavily in the midst of his career, ilemuinn planted 
his foot upon the recreant's breast, and drew his sword, but forbore to 
strike, for be saw that it was the twice-baffled Kiidiger. * Brave warrior 
of moonlight deeds I ’ cried the hero with a reproacliful sneer, * what 
w'onldst thon again with Hcnnann? Thou hast heard my words? — it is 
well : go, and reveal them when they are too late to profit, so that our 
ouemies may feel the bitterness of death before it comes. This at least 
they owe to injured Germany.* Ho spumed the traitor as he spoke, and 
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tnmed away; ivhile Rudiger, groaning under his wound, rose from the 
ground, and slowly drugged himself along the plain. 

Three hours have elapsed since that encounter, and the scene and the 
actors liave changed. In one of the recesses of that mighty forest, Upon 
tlie edge of which the lovers had held tlieir interview, a meeting of the 
wisest and bravest of the Germans had been convoked, to deliberate upon 
the welfare of their fatherland ; and the appointed hour was tliat of mid- 
night, that even the sleeping birds might not hear and carry tho tidings to 
the enemy. 

That place of meeting was even more gloomy than the midnight hour 
that overshadowed it. It was a large, open space in the fortn of an amphi- 
theatre ; and having been formerly cleared of trees by the simple operation 
of fire, the blackened stumps that still remained liad something unearthly 
in their appearance under the faint glimmering of the moon. The spot 
had evidently been consecrated to religious purposes, as well as those of 
political convocation; and its gloom fitly accorded with those dismal 
and mysterious rites which cliaracterised the worship of Odin. Altars 
constructed of turf raised their heads upon the skirts of the area, and 
were ovcr-archcd by huge branches of antieiit trees, the trunks of 
which were garnished with huiiiHn skulls, tlic ghastly relics of those 
captives who had been immolated to the god of battles ; and round the 
altars, which were even now consuming fearful offerings, bands of priests 
walked in choral procession, their wild forms invested with almost super- 
natural terrors in the glare of the sacrificial flames ; while in songs that 
rivalled the roar of the tempest they invoked their slaughter -breathing 
deity, and doomed their foes to destruction. The forest itself seemed to 
he instinct with life, for there was an incessant rustling among the trees 
and bushes, as chief after chieff poured in from every direction, accompanied 
by his attendants, and took his place in the arena. The fires of the. altars 
were increased, until every countenance was distinctly revealed, and all 
were hushed into silence, aw’aitiiig the commencement of deliberation. 

But were these the men, alas ! to accomplish the ruin of a Roman army? 
There was not a breastplate, and scarcely ca helmet or a sword, among so 
many warlike chieftains, although they h;ul repaired to the meeting, as was 
their wont, in full military cquipineiit. Thc.ir large sliiclds, painted with 
every variety of gay colours, and composed of thin boards loosely joined 
togeth^, or of osier twigs intervroven like a basket, w'Oiild prove but a frail 
d^ence against the strong, broad-bladed Roman falchion; and their heavy 
flams^ so sparingly tipped with iron, or the handful of light darts with 
which they were provided for distant combat, were miserable appointments 
compared with the slings, aiTOws, and javelins, as well as the tremendous 
engines of their enemies. The attendant warriors who accoini)anied the 
chiefs were still more scantily furnished ; for their principal weapon was 
a-massive club liardcned by fire, or a long spear headed with flint. Their 
attire was in character with their arms, consisting only of a short mantle^ 
and many were wholly naked. But gallant hearts beat proudly within 
these uncovered bosoms, and the naked freoboni limbs that could so cheer- 
fully brave the blasts of winter would never submit to be shackled, whether 
by the chains or the ornaments of Romo. And who sliall estimate the 
grandeur and importance of that midnight deliberation ? The deiStinies of 
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tlie world itself depended upon it. Shdl Rome become the all^dofninaiit, by 
sdding Germany to her posseesions^ after vhich no spot shall remain upon 
earth for the resting-place of freedom and the refuge of human hope ? Or 
aliall these warriors rush to the held, and thus devote themselves for the 
fSifrancbiBoment and regeneration of the human race ? Ijet but the still 
unconquered North succumb, and from what quarter shall the deliverance 
of mankind come? Perchance from the East, when the appointed ages 
have revolved, anti when the fierce Arab sliall introduce a less heroic spirit 
and a lower capacity for imj)roveincnt. 

It would have been worth whole years of common life to look, though 
hut for a brief space, upon these the fathers and founders of a new world. 
The place in which tlicy met. although so dark and wild, w'as from thence* 
fbrth to be boly ground to aH the nations of ICuropc. The soil rose gently 
in every direction from the centre, the innermost circle being occupied by 
the chiefs, while ring above ring sat their followers in thousands, who took 
place according to seniority (»r military reputation ; but all these had a 
deliberative \ oic.e, for all were equally free, and if they were the vassals 
of leaders, it was only by a willing lioniagc to the liigliest in wisdom 
and valour. I'hc rccess(‘s of Oermany ha(l sent fortli their noblest upon 
this important occasion, and consjiicnoiis among tborn might be seen the 
vulture-crest of Sigimer, and the dark, lowering countenance of Inguiomar, 
his brother. Ihit of all the warri(»rs assembled there, none was so noble or 
flo beautiful as Hermann. The youthful chief had now thrown aside his 
Roman attire and weapons ; but still he towered pre-eminent in majesty 
and strength above all the congregated nmltitiules, 'while his bright visage 
bore the impress of a higher wisdom and more commanding energy than 
could be found among those who had gi'own gray in command — so that all 
eyes were naturally turned upon him, as the chief olyect of regard. When 
ail were silent, the priest of Odin stepped into the vacant space in the 
centre, and exehiimed ^itli a trumpet-like voice, ‘Son of Sigimer, we 
liavc met aecjording to thy wish: it is thine to toll ns wherefore we are 
jifisembled.' 

Hermann rose at the appeal, and amidst the breathless attention of the 
mtiltitudc he thus replied, ‘ Sons of the War-men, who fought against 
the Romans — children of tliose who live for ever in our songs — would you 
die like them to bo so eeb‘bra1edV or would you rather descend to the 
grave unsung, and leave no name fur your ehildi’en to remember? To whom 
do I speak V My words shall be full of danger to tliose who hear them, 
and therefore they should only be uttered to those who prefer death to 
dishonour. Dare you, then, to listen, or shall I close my lips, and spare 
you?’ 

At this appeal the whole multitude started up as one man, and with a 
simultaneous shout, that made the firmament tremble, they exclaimed, 
‘ Speak, for we dare to die !’ At the same instant every right hand was 
raised to brandish a weapon, every shield resounded with loud clashing; 
and during that wild burst of enthusiasm, the agitated crowds, in the lurid 
light of the altars, resembled the giants broken loose from the cavern of 
and preparing to ascend and storm the regions of Yalhalla, rather 
than mortol men assembled for a deed of earthly entcqirisc. 

When alienee had been again restored, the young warrior harangued the 
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people in n ion'ent of vehement^ overwhelming eloquence. He vmfbl^d to- 
them the subtle strutagems by which he had led the Konuuif and their 
infktuated commander to the place where their destruction was certain* 
The losers might complain of it as fraud, and demand an open wai'&re ; 
but this was only the demand of the strong, conscious of superiQiityi 
and sure of victory. An open warfare? Yes; hut then let it be an 
equal warfare also, where weapon is matched with weapon as well as man 
with man. But when the Itomans advanced against them, clothed in 
steel, and bristling with warlike engines, it was for naked Germans to avail 
themselves of wiles where native valour must bo unavailing, and encounter 
superior arms and discipline with superior craft and w'isdom. And had 
not the opportunity aivived ? The enemy were enclosed by thick forests, 
where their serried ranks would be broken asunder and entangled among 
treacherous marshes, in which their heavy armour would be a burthen, not 
a defence; while the light-footed Gennans would be able to advance like 
the winds upon crowded and helpless masses, while not a stone could 
fall, or a blow be dealt in vain. AVould they then delay ? Would they 
liesitate to strike where victory was so certain ? Let them — and the very 
women would snatch up the arms of their rc(;reant husb/inds and lovers, 
and accomplish a victory which even women could achieve. He tlien 
unfolded a panoramic view to the excited imaginations of his auditors of 
the glorious results by which the ruin of their eneinies would lie crowned. 
Rome, dismayed by the loss of such an aiTny, would pause before she 
hazarded a similar defeat ; and future invaders would tremble to aj)proaclF 
their forests, lest they .also should pensli as Varus had perished. And 
what tribe, tlirougliout the wide regions of the north, would yield to 
despair, or succumb to an enemy, after the memory of such a success ? 
Let them rise, then, and deliver their beloved country —not for a day, or a 
year, but for ages to come, and be eehibrated as the glory and example of 
their latest posterity ! 

Such were the arguments of ITennann ; and they were embodied in lan- 
guage so fervid, .and witli appeals so luiart-stirring, that every bosom 
seemed to be animated witli his resistless spirit. The listeners 
brandished their weapons with a wilder energy than before ; they threw 
themselves forward; they gazed with straining eyeballs, teeth clenched, 
and dishevelled' lotsks that seemed to glow with life ; and they raised a 
shout, the terrible charging shout of Irnttle, vrith whii;h they had been wont 
to burst upon the iron ranks of the Koinaiis. 'J’he jjriests who stood 
beside the altars not only caught, but contirincd the enthusiasm, for they 
immediately comn»cnced the inspiring war-hymn Avith which they were 
wont to make their followers laugh at danger ; .and in strong, deep voices 
that accorded with their theme, they described the hap]f)iness of those who 
rushed to heaven in the whirlwind from the red held on which they had 
fallen. Valhalla would open its gates to receive them, and its sacred 
thresholds would outshine the flowers of sunny lands, as they impressed 
them with the blood of their footsteps. And oh the rapture of careering 
upon heavenly steeds, as fleet and strong as the tempest, and plunging 
amidst the cleaving of shields end the maddening whirl of the conflict! — 
only to he followed at evening by the celestial banqnet, where the fleidk of 
the mighty boar was constantly renewed, and the brimming alC'*eop could 
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nev^ be exhausted. And now the consultation was done, the decision waa 
adopted* Kvery eye was impatiently turned heavenward,- to chide ^ 
nij^t tliat was so long in passing away, and every heart only yearned foi; 
the moment that would bring tlicm in front of the foe. 

The chief priest of Odin again niised liis head, and made a signal to 
address the multitude, upon which the uproar was instantly hushed. Tliia 
ancient man , appeared as if he scarcely regarded the throng, or the businesa 
with which they were occupied : he was like oiio whose communings are 
with the dead, or with supernatural beings, compared with which the 
realities around him wore of trivial import ; and when he deigned to raise 
bis cold, stony look, it was but for a moment, and with a heedless or 
impatient notice. Ilut all were only the more willing to concede authority 
tp one wlio seemed so superior to the love of rule, and thus he was enabled 
with a brief word, or even a mute signal, to control the tide of popular 
feeling, and direct its energies. ‘ Whom choose yc for your leader in this 
sacred cause?' he exclairuod in tones of seareliiiig power; and only one 
name was universally pealed in reply — name that was ever afterwards of 
Bucli resistless power in aniiiiating the ninks of the 'War-meii, and deepen- 
ing the swell of battle. * Hermann ! Hermann ! — we follow no leader but. 
Hermann!' As soon as tlie choice was expressed, a band of young 
Cheruscan warriors hurried into the centre of the circle, and exulting in 
the lionuur conferred on the hero of their tribe, tlicy placed him upon a 
shield, which they raised aloft, and sliow'od liiin to the whole assembly. 
Slaving inveslcd him by this ceremony with the command, the vener- 
able Sigimer, secretly shedding tears of gladness, his brother Inguiomar, 
and all the chiefs of name, gathered round, and bound themselves in brief 
but energetic terms to htllow their iiewly-aj)pointed leader to the death; 
after whicli all the otlier warriors followed the example, and joyfully 
pledged their ohedienee. 

When this important election was over, the priest exclaimed, ‘ Let us 
solemnly consult the gods, to know' if we shall go forth ; let us try thp 
augury of the combat, to know if w'c shall be successful. Ilol—let tlie 
captive enter in w'hose veins is contained the secret of our destiny!' At 
the command, a baud of armed men, liitlierto stationed upon the outskirts 
of the meeting, advaiu'cnl, and in the midst of them was conducted a Roman 
prisoner. As soon as his ke(‘pers had led him wdthin the central portion 
of the circle, they left him to the gaze of that host of onlookers. His 
countenance was young and ruddy, and he w'as completely armed after the 
Roman fashion ; while the rich ornaments wdth wdiich he was adorned, as 
well as his military insignia, showed that he was of some account amoQg 
his countrymen. Alas! it w*as no other than the thoughtless, light-hearted 
centurion, Lucius — he w lio had so impatiently yearned for enterprise, and 
who was now so likely to find it I Rut how had he stumbled into such m 
unfortunate dilemma ? That, also, had happened iii a manner sufficiently 
cbaractofiBtic. AVliih*. w'andering from the outposts of the army into the 
c^^mtey in quest of adventures, liis heart had been suddenly smitten by the 
l^ght looks and sunny ringlets of a beautiful German maiden. With Junoi 
to behold was to admire and covet ; and he addressed her with welLtuimed 
periods of blandishment, such as Ovid himself would have applauded. Ke 
.one, indeed^ 4id not understand the language, but with the natuxal 
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instinct of her sex she divined its pnrport ; sod her delioaiy having been 
shocked at such an abrupt mode of wooing, and so greatly at vi^ance with 
the chivalrous courtesy of her countrymen, she fled in alarm fr6m' the 
youth's addresses. Lucius pursued with reckless eagerness; the chase 
was long and well contested ; but just when he had neared, and was about 
to grasp the flying Daphne, he found that he had nished hcadlcAig into the 
midst of an amhush by which one of tho approaches to the place of coupefl 
was guarded. His arms were secured before he could offer resistance, and 
thus he found himself not only a witness, but likely to become a party, in 
the wild orgies of these forest senators. Perilous, however, although his 
flituation was, the spirit of the youth in that trying moment was worthy of 
his heroic countrymen. Without a single expression of fear he returned 
the stem gaze of the thousands of eyes that flashed upon him, and his 
upper lip even curled with a contemptuous smile as he looked at the miser- 
able warlike appointments of the multitude, and thought of tho task to 
which they were devoted. It was a redeeming trait of feeling the courage 
of that giddy young soldier, as he stood there alone and helpless; and 
when his eye rested upon Hermann, who sat conspicuous among the chiefs, 
he raised his luind, and shook it in reproach and defiance. 

At last the priest of Odin approadied ; and the sight of that stern func- 
tionary, whose unwashed hands w'cre still red with the blood of sacrifice, 
seemed only to awaken the mirthful spirit of the Itoman. ‘ Venerable 
Flamen,’ he said, * will you deign to inform me in what capacity 1 am to 
officiate here ? Surely it can be in no other than thiit of a victim, as I am 
scarcely qualified to play tho priest V’ 

‘Brave youth,’ replied the other, speaking in the Latin tongue, and 
smiling grimly, for the reckless g^illantry of the prisoner had touched his 
otherwise impenetrable heart, as steel is cut by steel — ‘ thou shalt not be 
converted into a beast of burthen, as is done by tliy countrymen with their 
captives, when they make the lives of gallant enemies bitter witli chains 
and bondage. An antagonist shall be set before thee in the arena ; fight, 
then, and conquer if thou canst ; and thou art free to depart unquestioned 
and unbanned. And remember tliat thou representest the fate of thy 
countrymen, which is typified in thy victory or discomfiture ; therefore 
strike boldly.’ 

‘Dost thou think I need words of encouragement,’ cried the young 
officer proudly, ‘ when such a motive is before rne V Bring your bravest 
champion into the ring, or a hundred in succession if thou wilt!’ And as 
he spoke he advanced a step, covered himself with his shield, and waved 
his sword, as if already confronted by a combatant ; while his head drawn 
back, and proud menacing looks, proclaimed universal defiance. 

He was not likely to wait long for an antagonist. His fearless language 
and gallant bearing had kindled such esteem among these fierce warriors, 
that all were eager for the luxury of a combat w'here victory would be so 
glorious, as well as on account of the great public issue that was at stake ; 
and each accordingly endeavoured to outstun the others by a declaiatioti 
of his claims to such an enviable distinction. Louder and fiercer grew the 
strife of tongues ; weapons at last were shaken in mutual menace ; and for 
a moment it seemed as if Lucius had beem thrown, like an apple of discord, 
kto the midst of this furious throug, to involve all in civil uproar and 
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bloodshed. But a remedy fortunately at hand that could ooi^^l 
Gorman anarchy even at the wOdeet. The chief priest gave a signal, tidd 
immediately his consecrated band advanced, armed with stout saplings, 
which were providently always in readiness for such emergencies, and 
which now descended without ceremony or mercy upon the shoulders and 
limbs of the most clamorous of the competitors. And the effect of such 
discipline was truly marvellous. Had the noblest of the chiefs attempted 
such a deed, the slightest blow inflicted iii)on these freeborn, high-spirited 
warriors would have instantly provoked a bloody retribution. But on this 
occasion the fierec.st ipiailed, the ]iroudest gave back, and not a iriurmur 
was heard among the chastisod. The priests were the ministers of the 
gods, and therefore those strcjkes, instead of being earthly insults, were 
only admonitions from heaven. 

It now ap]»eared to tlu; politic Flainen that no common precaution was 
necessary to match such a cond)atJint as imeius ; and therefore, while he 
glanced over the front rank of chiefs, each of whom silently burned for 
the encounter, he marked especially the liigli-crested form of Sigimer still 
unbroken by ago, the tierce vet cran-be-a ring of Inguiomar, and the redoubted 
skill of Clodovicli, chief of the Bructeri, three champions equal to any 
emergency in which mortal ]>rowess couhl avail. In preference even to 
tliese ho would Iiave seh'ctcfl lleniiann himself; but his was a life too 
important to tla* general welfare to ho exposed to the chances of such a 
conflict. He announced the names of the Avarriors from whom the choice 
would he made, and every other claim was immediately relinquished. It 
was now necessary to consult the gods in the choice of the favoured indi- 
vidual, and tlie priest drew from his cloak the instrument of divination. 
It was the branch of a fruit-tree, which he broke into tlirec pieces ; and 
having marke<! oacli for a separate candidate, he covered them up within 
the folds of a mantle. He rai.^^cd his eyes to heaven, and praying the gods 
to direct liis haiftl, ho drew forth at random the twig of Inguiomar. He 
repla^icd it, and made amdher similar exj)erimcnt ; but at this time tbe 
twig of Sigimer was exhibited. A third appeal was necessary; and a 
second time the twig of Inguiomar Avns drawn from tlio lots, thus indi- 
cating that the gods had selected him as llie omen of the destinies of 
Germany. I'he chanipion exiiltingly sprung into the circle where the 
lioman awaited him ; while, the spectators, who w’crc delighted with the 
prospect of blows and bloodshed, as well as anxious for the augury, fell 
back, and looked on with an intensity that permitted not the twinkling of 
an eyelid. It was a strange spectacle to see these two men, each armed 
in the manner of his country, and prepared to do battle in the fashion of 
his own people, to decide which party would prevail. The bulky German, 
who resembled some statue of Hercules, completely overtopped his antago- 
nist, and looked as if he (‘ouhi crush him tvith a single blow; but his 
limbs, powerful though they were, had no defence ; while the slender but 
vigorous and well-diseipUned Roman stood confident, not only in his native 
courage, but in the tempered panoply by which he was protected. 

The combat was commenced by Inguiomar with missiles. He walked 
round the extremity of the circle, poising a dart in his right handj and 
watching the favourable moment to discharge it ; while Lucius, who stood 
in the echtre, awuited the blow, and wheeled with every movement of his 
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Antagonist. At length Inguiomar hurled his weapon, which ^ck and 
levered in the Boman shield : another and another followed hi rapid 
succession ; but the buckler still interposed, although a red stream tricklmg 
upon its bright and embossed plates showed that one point at least had 
penetrated to the arm of Lucius. The youth wrenched tlio darts from hia 
shield, and rushed upon the giant, who, liaviug expended all his missiles, waa 
obliged to abide the issue of a hand-to-hand encounter. Inguiomar poised 
.his heavy fram ; and although his well-directed thrusts failed to pierce the 
armour of the other, their force sent him reeling backward as often as he 
advanced. At length the Gorman missed his aim, upon which the Homan, 
closing lightly upon him, made a thrust under his painted buckler, and 
wounded him in the thigh, ‘//oc hahet!' shouted Lucius jestingly, in the 
style of a gladiator upon the arena, as lie vraved the reddened point of his 
sword. The Germau, dashing to the earth liis useless fram, seized his 
iron-bound club that lay beside him, and wielding it with both hands, ho 
rushed to the combat with double fury. He discharged a sudden blow 
that seemed strong enougli to overturn an oak ; and althoiigh it was inter- 
cepted by the shield, yet its dint was so tciTible that the stunned left arm 
of the centurion fell powerless by his side. The club again whistled 
tlu’ough the air, and with a rapidity which the eye could scarcely follow, 
it descended with stroke on stroke. 'J’Jie battered Ijchnet of Lucius crashed 
under the tempest ,* he reeled liillier and thither, still attemjitirig to wield 
his sword, and at last fell insensible u[»on the ground. Inguiomar darted 
upon his prey, and siiahjliing up one of his pointed javelins that had lately 
been so useless, he deliberately thrust it deep into the bosom of the Roman 
above the edge of his cuirass, 'riic crowd, wlio had remained breathless 
during the fluctuations of tlie combat, loudly ai)plauded the victor; while 
the priest of Odin, nisliing forward, bent over the dying man, and watched 
the jet of warm blood that sjmuted from the wound. ‘The omen is still 
favourable!* he exclaimed; ‘the stream flows freely, and thus shall our 
enemies perish I ’ A yell of triumph again rent the heavens at the tidings 
of this double coiitirmatiori. Twice tluj gods had commanded them to go 
forward, with the assurance that they shoidd be victorious. 

AVbile all was thus wild glee and joyful anticipation among the forest 
warriors, the death-wound of Lucius had partially aw'oke him to conscious- 
ness; and life began to st ir again witliiu him only because his life-blood 
was flowing fast. But he heeded not, perhaps bo was even unconscious, 
of the shouts of victory, or the eagle glances of the priest who hung over 
bim, and watched the departure of existence with such a critical inspection. 
His afieclionate heart was evidently far away ; away amidst the scenes of 
bis native home, in which he felt as if he were dying in peace, while 
beloved faces hovered around him, and tender voices murmured in his ear. 
‘My widowed mother, my gentle- hearted sister,’ he faintly said, ‘weep 
BOt, for this sickness will soon be over ! Your cold hands have soothed the 
bandog of my brow, and smoothed my couch, that I may rest more softly. 
Leave me now, dear ones, for 1 would fain sleep : good-night !’ He indeed 
fell asleep. The iron-visaged priest, who listened and understood, uodet- 
went for a moment an unvronted change of feeling ; and something — mtA 
it a tear 7 — seemed to struggle with Ids stem eyes, that only looked sterner 
at the intenxiptiou. ‘ Go,’ he said in a hoarse, broken voice tefbis assist- 
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forth the body ; raise a lofty pile ; let tlie dead be consuiiied 
his arms, as if lie had expjbrod upon the biuiks of his own Tiber ; i^d 
Hiay his gallant spirit find liappiness in the heaven of liis own peopl^ and 
i^ong his native gods !’ The assenibly defiled from the place of meeting 
in ranks, embattled as if for instant warfare ; and their departure was like 
|he beginning of a tempest, which lias received a commission from heaven 
to destroy and regenerate. The last party tliat plunged into the surround- 
ing forest was lighted by the first blase of the pyre that was kindled for 
the funeral rites of the young centurion. 


IV. 

The morning dawned — a morning of brightness and beauty — and as yet 
not a shadow of oons]iiracy hovered upon the precincts of the Koman 
camp. On the contrai y, all still wore the aspect of perfect security and 
peace when tlic tents were struck, and the soldiers had resumed their 
inarch ; and the only war they anticipated was against the obstacles of 
nature, where thickets were to be penetrated, and swamps bridged over or 
embanked, in their victorious progress. A thick forest lay before them, 
the recesses of which must be opened ; and the axe and saw, those 
instruments of conquest more cffex*tual in the hands of Komans than even 
the sword and tin? sp(\ar, were brought into active operation ; and the 
slow march and fre((iieiit halts of the legions were accompanied with the 
incessant crash of lofty trees, that fell in inultitiidcs before their progress. 

Tlie hour of mid-day arrived, and yet scarcely half a league of forest 
bad been won. The soldiers, exhausted with six hours of constant toil, 
were permitted to scat tlnmiselves upon the ground for the purpose of 
enjoying a slight r(‘past. Scarcely, however, liad the meal been ended, 
Bcarcoly had it even begun, wlien suddenly every trumpet sounded to arms 
with startling abruptness, and every troop hurried to its proper standard; 
after which tlierc was an awful stillness of suspense, while every soldier 
looked at his fellow, to ascertain the cause of this interruption. What 
danger could be dreaded now ? The tribes had been everywhere submis- 
sive — no enemy was visible, or {*oiild have mustered in the neighbourhood I 
And yet some immediate danger there iniust be, for Varus, with looks of 
alarm, and surrounded by his principal officers, was seen hurrying to and 
fro, at one time arranging the ranks, at aiiuthor altering his dispositions, and 
ever and anon surveying with looks of despair the ground which his army 
occupied. And alas for Ivoiue if here her choicest army is to abide an 
encounter I In front was the forest w'hich they had begun to pierce, but 
Jbto the unknown rece.sscs of which they could not safely venture;^ 
Upon either flank steep liills menaced and commanded them; while tKe 
rear was enclosed by fonnidaldc mar.shes, whore even the solitary traveller 
could scarcely thread Ins way in safety. A few moments only had been 
granted for these observations, when the hills suddenly trembled with the 
Mowing of war-honis ; and at the signal the ridges appeared overtopped 
tiy armed thousands, hurling an exulting defiance upon the entrapped 
l&mans below, and jeapuig and brandishing their arms in all the confidence 
of jdetory. There was no further room for doubt or inquiry among the 
inmImrB i-they saw that their last march had been made. 
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It was but an instant before this ominous alarm that a man cxhauste^i 
bleeding, and writhing with anguish, had crawled forward to the advanced 
pioneers in the wood, and requested them to carry him imtnediatoly to 
their commander, as he had important tidings to communicate. This W’as 
done ; and in the wounded man Varus at once recognisc'd Kndiger, the 
friend of Rome and Segest. The fainting CU'rman immediately revealed 
his fearful talc ; but Varus, Mind to the last, would not even yet be con- 
vinced. Ilcrmann had conducted the, army tlius far through the perilous 
gi'oimd, and at present occupied tluj sw’anips, with the rearguard eoin- 
posed of the auxiliary (lermans; and yet- Imt there is no tinu* for conjec- 
ture — the truth must be instantly ascertained ! An utlicer was ordered to 
lumy to the rear, and summon Hermann immediately into the presence of 
the commander; but the messenger soon returned at full gnlloj), and with 
tidings of dreadful import. 'J'lie auxiliary' bands had been willidrawn from 
the main body', and were so posted as to Mock up every j)ath of retreat; 
and Hermann iiimsolf liad only' answered the suimnons with fierce denun- 
ciations and deliance. At this stunning blow the heart of V^irus sank 
in a moment into utter despair, l^y what sorcery had he been lulled into 
eiidi incrediWo delusion ? And, above all, how shall he extrii'ato liis army 
from the effects of such an ill-placed confideneo? 

Hut there was no time for dc'^jiair, or even for ctmsnUation — tin; battle lias 
already hegnn. hVom the liilhtops darts began to descend in volleys, and 
these ramparts of nature imist lu* stormed. Tlie Roman ranks advanced 
against the deatli-shower, and endeavoured to ascend the st(‘eps ; but no 
sooner had theyr readied I lie base of tlie hills, than Imgc fragments of 
loosened rock were sent rolling down, crm-hiiig and sweeping them aw'ay in 
multitudes. Varus presented a front to the enemy in e\ery direction ; but 
it was an enemy wdumi he could not reach. Again and again he threw 
forvvard strong masses of liis troops, supported by archers and slingers, 
against the hills --if only one of these could he occupied, he felt that the 
Imrbarians might be dislodged from the n*.st, or at least tlie retreat of his 
army secured — but the missiles of the (im-iiians desceiultMl as thi< k as bail, 
and with a force derived from tlieir descent wliich tlie Roman armour could 
not resist. Tim morasses in tlie rear wciv tlieii atfcuqitcd, hn^ these w'cro 
found to bo eipially well defended ; and while tlu; diseiieiimbercd ami light- 
footed Crermaiis moved securely among the intricacies of the ground, which 
were familiar onlv to themselves, the lieavy'-armed legionaries were either 
BW'allowcd up among the swanips, or securely' transfixe.d wdth darts while 
they’’ stood uueertain of their way. The whole army swayed and reeled to 
and fro in these successive attacks upon marsh and niountain, while with 
evciy moment the carnage w'as dcciioiiing, and the groimd becoming inoro 
thickly bcstrcAvn with the dead and dying. "J'o add to their miseries, a 
heavy shower of rain descended, by Avhich eveiy bow'-string Avas relaxed, 
and every arm benumbed ; the groimd beneath their feet beeairie so miry 
that men and horses tlomidered in confusion; Avhile the (lermans, to 
whom all seasons Avere alike, seemed only to be inspired Avitli greater 
alacrity by the torn'iits that refreshed, while they drenched their naked 
bodies. Hour after hour the battle thus continued till iiigiit; and tlio 
Homans had pray'cd for its protecting Cf.A’ering long before it caqie. Upon 
the drenched and miry ground they laid themselves down — ‘ the weary to 
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sleeps and the wounded to die.' But alas ! tho sleep that was snatched on 
this occasion was brief ; or if protracted, it was more painful than waking, 
from the frightful images with which it was liauutcd, in which fimey 
endeavoured to out-picture tho most dismal realities. 

But who amidst these warriors lijid greater cause to grieve, or grieved 
more deeply, than Varus? lii the darkness no tent was pitcliecl, no table 
was spread, no torcli or watclifire was lighted ; and he sat upon a little 
mound surrounded by his officers, while each could only recognise his 
fellows by the sound of their voices. All felt that theii* danger was 
indeed imminent, that perchance their ruin was unavoidable ; but although 
the folly of their commander had occasioned these distresses, not a word 
of murmur or reproach was uttered : they ratlior respected tlie dei)th of 
Ills anguisli, and sjioko tlie language of sympatliy and hope. A delibera- 
tion Avus carried oji in whispers uiion the best niiithod of extricating the 
army on the following morning. To advance into tlie forest Avas certain 
destruction ; to lilect a lodgment upon the ANell-defimded heights had 
already been found impractical >lo ; and it Avas n solved that the only 
ohance of safety lay in a desperate attack upon the (mermans who blocked 
up their rear, liy which a footing might he gained upon ground more 
faA'Ourable for an equal encounter. AVhilc this mournful deliheratioii Avas 
hold under the gloom of niidniglit, and amiilst groans and eoipscs, a far 
different spirit prevailed among tlie enemy, 'i'he tops of the hills blazed 
with a thousaiul Avatch-lircs, round Avliieli the (Jerinans spent the night in 
merriment and feasting, nr in listening to the stuigs of their bards. But 
one man there was among them whose cares seemed too weighty for song 
or festival, and avIio watehed wliile others re|)o.*'ed; and need Ave add that 
it was Hermann? At one time he ileliherated with the most experienced 
of the chiels, and at aimther he aiiiinaied the AvarrifU’s to jirepare for the 
inorroAv. He also glided from juiint to point u\er the extensive Held, to 
ascertain that not an aAemie of e>ca])e Avas left unguarded; listened 
anxiously at times to the faintest sound among the Ihiiiian soldiery ; and 
strained Ids eyes through I lie gloom, if haply lie might detect the shadow 
of any inoveineiit. A ietory indeed Avas n itliin Ids grasp ; but still his 
ericmios Avere Bomaiis. 

The miserable Varus liaAing ended his deliberations, dismissed the officers 
to their posts, after wliieh he folded his mantle around him, and stretched 
himself upon the ground to enjoy a short reiiose before the toils of the 
morning eoinmeueed. But the hoarse nmrinurlng of the midnight blast, 
combined with the loud outcries of re\elrv and triuiniih from the surround- 
ing fog, kept sleep from Ids Aveary eyelids. At length, however, he sank 
into unconscious lethargy in spite of the heart sin king uproar; and as he 
slept a feai-ful scene uufohled itself to his fevt red imagination. A hind rose 
before him, parched and hlackeiicd beneath tlie rays of a Avithering sun, and 
strctcliing Car away into vast solitudes; and along its cheerless surface, and 
in full security, a mighty army swept along, Avldch he knew from its ensigns 
to belong to his own ('ouutry. At the head of it also, and invested with 
the insignia of a eousul, man hed an aged warrior, Aihose brow avhs wrinkled 
i^ke that of a usurer, although Ids eye was bright with enterprise and 
; and at his side A^as a sniilmg barbarian, who seemed to utter bland 
wonls in liis ear, and urge Idni thoughtlessly forward. And who Avere 
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they? The dreamer shuddered in his sleep, for he knew that leader 
of evil omen without being left to conjecture. The scene shifted; and he* 
beheld these legions in fierce conflict with an enemy that made the whole 
field blaze with their steel panoply, and reverberate to the thunder of their 
huge drums ; and the air was darkened with clouds of arrows discharged 
by Parthian horsemen, who came and went like the whirlwind. Again 
the scene shifted, for the battle was over, the ground was piled high with 
the corpses of the Roman army, and nothing in the form of life or motion 
was there but the dim outline of a phantom that wandered over the scene 
of carnage, wringing his hands, and himenting with shrill, feeble murmur- 
ings. Varus looked narrowly, and recognised the jiale face of the spectre, 
and the furrowed brow which he had so lately seen ; and as he eontinued 
to gaze, the unearthly mourner ceased to weep, and sternly thus addressed 
him — ‘By what fatality, oh yiiintilMis Varus, hast thou spurned the lesson 
of my example V But 1 reproach thee not, for tlie penalty of thy errors 
shall be exacted to the full. Behold ! such as J am, to-morrow tlioii shalt 
be !* Varus started from his rude couch, and unconscious that all was but 
a dream, h(‘, exclaimed, ‘ Stay, Crassns, and tell trie if rny followers shall be 
spared?* The attendants who watched his slumbers shuddered at the 
portent, and began to dciwecate it with hasty jiraycrs. The unfortunate 
commander would tempt the agony of sleep no further: he sat motionless, 
with folded hands, and eyes directed to the cast, im]>atient for the coming 
of the dawn, that the worst might ho ascertained and endured. 

At length, when tlic first gray light broke sadly through the chmds, so 
that the outline of surrounding objects could he discerned, the Roman army 
was set in motion, and the general harangued the troo])s. lie concealed as 
mu(!h as possible the prccariousiie.ss of theii- situation and his own disquiet, 
and he besought them to make one noble effort for safety, for victory, for 
vengeance. They answered with shouts of resolution, and desired to be 
led to battle. According to the agreement of the jirevious night, a de.spe- 
rate attempt was to be made to force the passes in the rear, by which the 
whole army might defile into more favourable ground; and the troops were 
therefore thrown forward in e(»lumns to the phw'e of onset, preceded by 
active, unarmed explorers, who generously devoted themselves to the 
missiles of the enemy for the purpose of discovering the outlets. But 
wherever the Romans moved they w^erc encountered and almost buried 
beneath the darts of tlie Germans; and whenever the ranks attempted 
to win a stable footing, they vrere broken by the obliquities of the 
paths. The battle warmed and deepened ; and still while it raged in front 
tlie he,avy fehowers of darts continued to ply them upon either flank from 
the hills without intermission. At length, after a desperate struggle of 
hours, a small portion of the morass wa.'^ won, and a coliort, diminished to 
onc-half of its numbers, established itself upon a solid isthmus, and gal- 
lantly maintained it, although opposed by thousands ; and from this land- 
ing-idace of hope tlie successful legionaries shouted to their fellow-soldiers 
to hurry to the rescue. And rescue soon arrivcjd in the form of the 
eighteenth legion, the soldiers of which, struggling through the mire by 
twos and threes, proceeded to rally and form upon the recovered 
ground for an effort that might yet be successful. Here was the point of 
danger; and Hermann, at the head of his followers, threw liimself across 
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the path to bar all further retreat. Aiul now comiriencetl the full fury ^ 
the enga^^eineut upon a &jiOt 'where the Koinans could avail themselves of 
their suj)erior arms and discipline : and before their strong, siniultancous 
onset the Imrbariaii troops were torn aMiiider, like the stubl»orii soil before 
the ploughshare, lint the (Icnnaiis, A\heu ballled in front, closed upon the 
ilauks of their antagonists, as if they \\ould Inive smothered them in their 
i*anks; and wh(‘ii all would not avail, each selected a foe, and gi-appled 
with him in a douth-.stniggh*, wlicn; gigantic personal strength on one side 
was more, tlian coimterbal.ineed by .skill and wcaj)ons on tlie other. But 
such a contest coulil not long endure : there was a change, an intermission: 
the (lerniuns at lirst gave back, as if exliaii'-lod ; and instead of retinning 
to the ebarge, they stood at gaze before their terrible oppoiient.s; while 
many, stagL'-ering to llie nar. alarjnetl tlieir billows wit li the sight of the 
deep gashes on tiieir lio(li<-s and limbs intlicted by the IJoman falchion. 
'J'he. liomans jnTs^'ed on. and the (lerm.inh retreated; the retreat became a 
iiigbt, in wliieli the conte sted grtnind was abainloiied; and the. legionaries, 
with joyful ouleries, prodainied tlieir siicec.**.'., aiul smiimoiiod tlie rest of 
the army to foll«)W. Alas fur (lermany at this awful moment! The 
invaders are on tlie (we of winning a .-aic retreat, if not a victory, and 
tliey will return with a torrildc rLtrilmtioii ! 

And where was llennann at thi.-' momentous erihis? lie had fought on 
foot, and in the front-rank of his soldieir. animating tlicm by voice and 
e\.um]tle. and it was with an iiidis* riljalih* tin ill tliat Ik* saw' f Item waver, 
and at last seek safct;v in llight. Only liis own personal followers remained 
with lilm, ei’iiain gallant y«)inu^ warrior.^s of the C’lierusei, who, according to 
the lashion of iheii lomitry, had devolcil tlienif-olv es, to perish wherever 
their Innler b ll ; aial with t}u*''e be resolved to make a last effort, not to 
conquer, but to dii* ghcioii.'-lv . lie has been unable, indeed, to give free- 
dom to bis <‘ounlrv ; but still lie ean be^tow at least the example of a Iieroio 
end“ tliat boon wbieh In never fruitless, lie wavi-d lie's sword, already 
reddened to tlie lull with .slaughter, and amiomiced bi.s purpose to hi.s fol- 
lowers, ^vlio agreed with anlour to folhwv w herev er lie led. They linked 
theiusehes t«>gither hy their broad belt.'i, that they might ru.sh into the 
thickest of the enemy, and liglit, and prrish as one man. But at that 
inoniem there was heard Ironrtlic rear the riisli of a eomiiig multitude, and 
II sharp clear v(*ice of exhortation au*ompaiiie<l ir, that pierced through the 
whole thmuler of battle, like the .‘.lirill iiute.s of a life tlirough the clamours 
tif a hundred war-trumpets, llermaim wa.s just in the act of making his 
final onset at the head of hi.s devoted bainl, when lie suddenly saw' at his 
side the beautiful Tlmsiielda, armed with a spear, which she had snatched 
from the hand.s of a dvini'- hgionary ; and with lier was a band of German 
women, wlio had anestnl the tliglit of their eomitrvincn, and driven them 
back upon their pursiieis. >Vitii a sudden .stroke she jiierced the bosom of 
a centurion whom the eonfixinted, and at his fall loud cries of exultation 
burst from her companion-:. And crowding upon their steps came the late 
iliers, glow’ing with the shame of defeat, and anxious to retrieve their lost 
honour in the tight of those they loved; while reinforcements from tlio 
liills poured in, at the same instant, to aid in defending the contested pass. 
Hermann Aieheid Ids briglit one at his .side like a dash of joyous sunshine 
tliitmgh tlie tempeat : he looked at the rallied thousands who advanced 
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to the encounter with redoubled energy, and lie felt that the cause of 
liberty was no longer hopeless. ‘Thusneldn,’ he exultingly exclaimed, 
‘ tliou hast brought back freedom to thy country : withdraw thee now to 
safety, and sec howl shall fight in thy presence!’ And nc^’e^ did the 
sweep of the ocean whirlwind rush with more impetuous fury upon the 
stricken and dispersed fleet than did Hermann and his rallied wan-iors upon 
the Roman ranks. Refore that tremendous charge valour and discipline 
were unavailing ; and tlm enemy, taken unexpectedly, were borne backward 
with resistless energy to their main l)i)dy; while multitudes, during that 
repulse, were sw'allowc# up in the swamjjs, or struck down and trampled 
under foot. Thus the attempt had completely failed, and the Romans, 
with forces diminished to ouc-half of their former numbers, occupied their 
original position ; while the egresses which they had attempted were 
strengthened by rude bniastworks hastily thrown up on the evening after 
the battle luid closed, and by which the deliverance of the enclosed legions 
was rendered more iini)ractieal)le. 

Mournful, indeed, was now the eoudition of the defeated anny, as the 
evening closed once more upon its broken and exhausted relics. AVhen 
they had resumed their station, the ranks wcrci cuncciitrated — but how 
shrunken and spiritless coiujjared wilh the mighty Jiost that had occupied 
the same ground only two da\s ago! (\mld tliese ])c the legions that had 
hoped to march Jiorlhward in triumph, and jdant the victorious eagle as 
far as living tiling existed, until their jirogress was arrested only by that 
impassable hoimdarv of ice witli which nature had a\ ailed that mysterious 
part of creation? h'cw of the survivors had escaped niiwounded, and many 
with pale countenames and fainting llndiS were obliged to prot) them- 
selves upon their spears; hut still their galhnii liearts thought less of pain 
than the ignominy of dc'feat. ‘Wliere were now their promises and their 
hopes, and Avhat would ho said of tliein at iloino? They had been beaten; 
and by whom ? Ry iiakeil harharians, avIjo laid caught and crushed them 
with ease. How Avould the tale sound by the Iieartlis of their aflWglitcd 
countrymen, and Avhat atonement could eoinj>ensate for so great a calamity? 

While such were the feelings of the humblest soldier, tlioso of the un- 

happy general Rut silence, like thcA'cil of tlie. painter, must be thrown 

over that Avhieh no language can describe. He, 1(m>, Avas Avomided almost to 
the death ; and as he raised his languid ey<‘s in the twilight, and ^surveyed 
the silent, wo-\vorn remains of his host, tJie fimns (jf the soldiers wavered 
before his dim vision like ghosts ralher than living iin'ii. 

^1 have endured,’ he exclaimed Avith a groan, ‘the deepest disgrace 
that Avas ever fated to licfall tJio. Roman arms; and Avhcrefoic, then, should 
I survive so nameless an inllictioii? C!ouJd 1 live, to confront my country, 
npon which 1 have brought such a bui-then of shame? The very stones of 
Rome, so often animated with the triumidial processions of successful 
commanders, would cry out against me if the i)eople remained silent. 
Could I even endure, Avith the returning day, the looks of my faithful 
soldiers whom my folly has ruined ? 1 will .spare myself this mi.scry by 
stealing from ihe Avorld in silence. FarcAVoll, my beloved friends 1 Let 
those who sundve this ruin at least pity my memory, if they cannot i herisli 
and defend it.’ When he ceased, tluj oflieers' who surrounded him in 
silence heard his sAVord rattle in the slicatli as he drew it fortli.-^ He held 
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tiie weapon with boUi hands, and exerting the last remains of his strength, 
he plunged it into his breast, and instantly fell dead at the feet of the by- 
standers. An abrupt, shuddering groan burst irom them, but not a voice 
or liand had interposed ; tltey thouglit he had but performed a sacred 
duty to his country and himself. And with them also a duty remained, 
wiiich honour, as they imagined, requirecl them to fulfil : it was to follow 
their commander. Could they return lioine as baiiled fugitives, and tell 
that they had left liiin at TeutohurgV A fearful sc ene of self-immolation 
ensued among the chief oftieets, some falling iixion their own swords, and 
others by mutual and friendly hhiughter. JSueh ^as the point of Roman 
honour, so justified by sagos and lauded by ])oels, and which on this, as on 
SO many former occasions, was but too rigidly fulfilled. TJie noblest spirits 
of antiejuity could dare all but merited rojiroaeh, and endure everything but 
life degraded. Little did niaukind then know that a sacred Being, in the 
form of a boy as yet only nine years old, was meditating a loftier morality 
by the banks of the .Ionian, or upon tlie ])lains of Galilee; and preparing 
to tCiaoh in words that shall endure for ever that there is a disapprobation 
more terrible tiiaii that of tlie worhl, and a reward more glorious than the 
utmost of ciirthly fame ! 

Wlieii the morning of the thinl day ol‘ misery dawned, the Romans rose 
like victims for the slaughter. All their chief oiVicers were dead, and upon 
what leading could they now depend ‘f The ranks stood in silence, for each 
man but loo well understood tlie feelings of his neighbour. It was then 
that a single voice was heard among them, siK'akiiig in liesitation, for it 
spoke of surrender. IL\ery eye indignantly turned in search of the recreant, 
and they found that it was CV'Sonius, one of their dead commander’s lieu- 
tenants, who had trembled and stood aloof while his companions were falling 
around the bo<ly of Varus. A.she was now the ofiicer of higlie.st military 
rank, the eouunainl had de\olved upon him, and he; tlmught that a season- 
able oxiportunity hatl arriced to ju’eservc the army — and Jiiinself. But to 
surrender with arms in their hands ! to surrender to barbarians, to become 
their sport or their victim^— lie had committed by the jiroposal a foul act 
of treason wliieh only his lil’e could expiate. The surviving centurions — ^as 
if they still stood in s-ilety within the roriim of an embattled camp, or 
upon a field of victory, instead (»f the edge of ruin into Avhich in a few 
inoineuts more they would he hurled— assembled A\il]i the ceremonial of a 
juilitary court, and arraigned the lieiiteiiant before them ns a traitor. The 
stern and cianpendious code of war was unrolled, the violated statute was 
road, and the culprit was uuaniinouslx voted to havi* ineiirred its xienalties; 
after which, witli all litting soJenmity, liL liead was struck off by the 
axe of the executi»*nor. 'W ho would heiicefortli speak- or even dream of 
surrender? ^I’lu* soldiers sj|«urncd the bleeding trunk from their path, and 
applauded the deed tliat Jiad ^ indicated tJic hn\s of Rome. They were now 
prej)ared for a last and terrible etfort, in which they w'ould either burst 
tlirough the foe, or h*avc their bodies upon the field ; but a leader was 
necessary for the emergeiuy. All eyes, were turned upon the veteran 
Beptimuleius, the bmvest and most experienced of their surviving officers, 
aii^the old man dev otedly undertook an office so full of danger and despair. 
FrSil the attempts of the preceding day the safest passes through the 
defended* swamps had been ascertained ; and these were to be assailed by 
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the freshest of the troops, 'while the wounded and more ^feehled ■were , 
placed in tlie centre. The cautious Septimuleius also commanded the 
soldiers to leave all the baggage behind, and carry -with them nothing more 
than tliree days* provisions*, as after that interval, should their attempt be 
successful, they would be able to reach some friendly territory. 

In the meantime Hermann, who had risen before the daylighV'^Bvae 
■watching the movements of his enemies like a bird of prey. He saw at 
last their miserable skeletons of legions concentrated into compact masses, 
the heads of wliich were directed against the outlets, and he surmised the 
desperate luiture of the effort for whicli these arrangements had been made, 
lie turned and warned his gallant rjonnans, cxliorling tlieni to abide and 
repel this last onset of despair, so that not a foe sliould escape; and with 
clashing weapons and tremendous shouts they at once welcomed and defied 
the advancing Komaiis. The sliock of the onset made the ground tremble 
beneath the combatants; spears and bucklers crashed and shivered; a 
stojun went upward from the centre of the struggle, like the seething of a 
mighty caldron, while tlie living mass reeled hitlier and thither, as the 
changes of buttle prevailed. Even those who fell, whether Gorman or 
Roman, endeavoured in the agonies of death to strike a last blow at those 
antagonists who warred ov(‘r their prostrate bodices. In such a close conflict 
the hardihood of the Kotuans would have linaJIy prevailed but for the 
conduct of the iiiilomi table Herinaiiii, who rallierl or licaded his troops 
wherever his presence was refiuircd, or gave tluiin needful interiiiission by 
supplies of fresh forces. for him, he^appeared ccpially impervious to 
toil and danger : his whole soul eoticent rated on an achievement the fame 
of whicli was to last for ages, schemed for the time to liave imparted its 
deathless and eihCTCal cncTgies to the body it tenanted. And ever and 
anon there thrilled from llie rear the glorious bursts of a -war-song, in a 
voice -which he well knew, and the tones of wliieli were like draughts of a 
new existence to his parched and feverish heart. 

Thus the battle continued from hour to hour, ^riie morning had passed 
into mid-day; mid -day was tV^lloAved by noon.; and tlie noon was setting 
into evening — a laj)sc of time which Iiojkj toiitractc.d into a fleeting hour, 
and despair cxtemled into a lung dismal year; but still the escape of the 
Homans had not advanccid a siiigh? step. Their numbers were worn down 
to a handful, bleeding, exhausted, and staggering willi every effort, like 
men drunken or asleep, yet still wiehling their weapons as if meehanically, 
and more in the hope of dying lionourably than achieving a safe departure. 
Another hour would decide their fate, ibr the evening w*as closing fast, and 
should it tind them there, it would conic with the darknees of the grave. 
In this dreadful crisis a stratagem occurred to the mind of Septimuleius, ■ 
upon which he placed his last dependence, and which ho was prompt to 
execute. He ordered a soldier to set lire to the baggage, for the juirpose of 
distracting the attention and exciting the cupidity of the Germans. The 
command was obeyed just as the twilight had tajiproached ; and no sooner 
did the barbarians witness the .rapidly-spfeading blaze, than tliey feared 
tliat the rich booty was about to be torn from tlieir grasp. They began, 
therefore, to remit in their exertions; whole ranks soon abandoned the 
unprofitabld toil of conflict ; and there was a general rtt.sli to the oonflagra- 
tioii, where each was eager to snatch a liandful from the flames. ¥hus the 
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defence of the passes was relinquished, and the Homans advanced with 
renewed couddcnce and vigour. Tlieir sudden and impetuous onsweep 
burst asunder the weakened ranks opposed to tiiem ; and tlgliting onward 
with rapid career, they cleared the network of morasses, and gained the 
open gi’onnd, where they formed in order, and continued their retreat, 
llennunn, indignant at tlio covetousness of his people, who had so suddenly 
broken loose from control, .si ill continued to resist at the head of his own 
personal followers : ami altliougli borne back by numbers, lie hung upon 
the track of the living enemy to ilu; last, and liarasscd tliem in flank and 
rear. Scarecly, bowever. liad tlircc thousand thus escaped the miserable 
gleanings of so great a liar\e.st of death. 

And nbw tin; migbly th’ed being done, the prctcniiitiiral excitement that 
had achieved it nas exliansted, so tliat the pursuers, as they retraced their 
steps at midnight, dn»])pcd down to slei-p by the way among the bodies of 
the dead. Thus aUo it was with their gallant chiel’tain. Faint, but still 
exulting, he threw himself beneath the .shelter of a tree; and when he 
relapsed into immediate but deatldiUe r“posc, a gentle hand seemed to bathe 
and caress lii,-' burulug tiiinples, a sv.i*et voice iminnured words of exulting 
congratulation, ,‘md by fus some ^c/othing song was poured forth, tliat told 
of the hero’s ri'ward Iroui woman’s love and tlevoteibiChS. t^ucli sleep was 
rapture; and llennaim smiled, as he slej>t, at tliese dream-like .-oimds that 
melted so sweetl\ into his rejmsc. with llie ulteranees of a voice so fondly 
endeared to his heart. Hut lu* knew not lliat it was Thiisnclda herself who 
had hovered near him during the flghl, and wlio now stood over him to 
wateh and .Mjotlie Ins slumber*': and she fell her.self richly repaid by the 
words of fi i vent teiulerue^s lliat at tiims fell muon‘;ciously from his lips. 
Before llie uioiuiie^ light arrived she st<iie iVom the sput, covered witli 
blushes, and llenuaim al'uiward.s awoke, ndVc'-hed l)y wliat be deemed 
but a vision of the night. 

Where better can we leave that noble, timl matcldes- pair, than upon the 
field which they have made a hallowed spot to all ages, and in the contem- 
plation of a vii'lory of wliich t'very age h:is reapeo the fruits? Trivial, 
compared with ihe.'-e, woidd he the account i»f tlie aivlamniion.s that hailed 
them as the joint deli\erer.s of their eoiuitry; and the w iki festive glee with 
wliich the land resomnhMl when tluir union was celcbrat<.d amidst the 
trophies of their acljiesemonts. And did their course, s*o brightly eom- 
meiiced, eoiitimie to tin* (‘k»se mulondedV iUit liaj)[»eii what might, could 
they be tleemed i'ii)ia[»py wh«i bad aci-<iiujili.''hcd sucli a ileed ? It is 
Otjough to know that tin- spirit (*f lU'^istance thus kindled was never extin- 
guished; tliat the Homan.-', in ilieir snbseijiieiit invasions, never penetrated 
beyond that spot upon whit h A'aru^ ami Iiis k-giims had fallen; and that 
when, in the fulnc^^ o\ lime, tlieimn of the Aonh became xiivader.s in 
their tiini, and advanced to deliver and regenerate the Avorld, they fought 
and conquu'ed lui l-.r the inspiring war-ery of ‘ Tlr.i:ilANX !’ 
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’CTTE welcome the indicat ioiw, now crowding upon us from 
f T quarter, tliat tlic people of this country are beginning to feel the 
importance of taking active measures for the establishment and increiLse 
of public libraries. I^arge eollections of books, r)pcn for common use, are 
at once the storehouses and the manufactorh^s of learning and science : 
they bring together the accumulatctl fruits of the experience, the research, 
and the genius of other ages and distant nations, as well as of our own 
time and land ; and they create the taste, as well as furnish the indispen- 
sable aids for the prosec.iitiou of literary and scientific effort in every 
dei>artinent. In groat cities they fjualify tlic cxeliisivc spirit of commercial 
and professional avocations, and encourage men to steal an hour from the 
pursuit of gain, and devote it to the attempt to satisfy a natural curiosity 
and to cultivate an elegant taste. C{)iiuccted with literary And academical 
institutions, they supply the means and multiply the objects of study, and 
keep alive that entliusiasm in the cause of letters witliout which nothing 
great or permanent (^aii ever he actcomplished. Their establishment is a 
boon to all clas.ses of society, and all may find in them both recreation and 
employment ; for as tlic poet Crahbc says - 

‘ Hero come tlie grieved, a change of tliaught to find; ' ^ 

The curious here, to feed a craving mind ; 

Here tlic devout their ])enecfnl temple clioose ; 

And here the poet meets liis favouring inuBe.'* 

The origin of libraries is involved in obscurity. According to some, the 
distinction of having first made collections of writings belongs to the 
Hebrews; but others ascribe this honour to the Egyptians. Osyrnandyadas, 
one of the ancient kings of Egypt, who flourished some 600 years after the 
Deluge, is said to have been the first who founded a library. The temple 
in which he kept his books was dedicated at once to religion and litera- 
ture, and placed under the special protection of the divinities, with whose 
statues it was magnificently adorned. It was still further cmbellishod by 
a well-known inscription, for ever grateful to the votary of literature : on 
the entrance was eugraven, ^ The nourishment of the soul,' or, according to 
Diodorus, * The medicine of the mind.' It probably contained works of 
very remote antiquity, and also the books accounted sacred by {he IJgyp- 
tians, all of which perished amidst the destructive ravages whicli accom- 
Na. 44 . 1 
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panied and followed the Persiaii.inyaBion under CambyscB. Tliere waa 
diao, according to Eustathius and other ancient authors^ a fine library at 
Memphis, deposited in the Temple of Phtha, from whicfe Homer has 1i)een 
accused of having stolen both the * Iliad ’ and the ‘ Odyssey,’ and afterwards 
published them as his own. From this charge, however, the bard has been 
vindicated by various writers, and by different arguments. 

But the most superb library of Egypt, periiaps of the ancient world, was 
that of Alexandria. About tlic year 290 n.c., Ptolemy Soter, a learned 
prince, founded an academy at Alexandrifi willed the Museum, where 
there assembled a society of learned men, devoted to the study of 
philosophy and the scicnccss ; and for whose use he formed a collection of 
books, the number of which has fiocn variously computed — by Epiphanius 
at 54,000, and by Josephus at 200,000. His son, Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
an equally liberal and enlightened prince, collected great numbers of books 
in tlie Temple of Serapis, in arldition to those accumulated by his father, 
and at his death left in it upwards of 1<K),000 volumes. He had agents in 
every part of Asia and of Greece commissioned to search out and purchase 
the rarest and most valuable writings; and amongst those he procured 
were the works of Aristotle, and the Beptuagint version of the Jewish 
Scriptures, wliich was undertaken at the suggestion of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, his first librarian. The measures adopted by this jnonarch for 
augmenting the Alexandrian Library were pursued by his successor, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, with unscrupulous vigour. He caused all books imported into 
Egypt by Greeks or other foreigners to be seized and sent to the Museum, 
where they were transcribed by persons employed for the purpose ; and 
when this was done, the copies were delivered to the proprietors, and the 
originals deposited in tlie library. He refused to supply the famished 
Athenians with corn until they ijresentcd him with the original manu* 
scripts of iEschylus, S<»phocles, and Euripides; and in returning edegant 
copies of these autograplis, he allow'ed the owmers to retain the fifteen 
talents (more than JCJOOO sterling) wdiich he liad pledged with them as a 
princely security. As the Museum, where the library was originally founded, 
stood near the royal palace, in that quarter of the city called Brucheion, 
all writings were at first deposited there ; but wdien this building had been 
completely occupied with books, to the number of 400,000, a supplemental 
library was erected within the Serapeiou, or Temple of Berapis, and this 
gradually increased till it contained about 300,000 volumes — making in 
both libraries a grand total of 700,000 volumes. 

The Alexandrian Library (sontinued in all its splendour until the first 
Alexandrian war, when, during the ])iu]ider of the city, the Brucheion 
portion of the collection was accidentally destroyed by fire, owing to the 
recdclessness of the auxiliary troops. But the library in the Scrapeion still 
remained, and was augmented by subsequent donations, particularly by 
that of the Pergamean Libnuy of 200,000 volumes,* presented by Mark 

* The library of Pergamus was founded by King Euracnos, and enlarged by his 
Biicoesfior Attains. It soon becaTiie so extensive tYiat the Ptulemieb, afraid that it 
would speedily lival their own collection at Alexandria, issued an edict forbidding 
the exportation of pap>Tus; but this prohibition, so far from attaining the unworthy 
object for which it w’as destined, proved rather bcuciicial, for the Pergameaus, 
Itaving cxhcttsted their stock of papyrus, set their wits to work, and invent^ parch- 
(oiarta Peryammf) as a substitute. 
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Antony to Cleopatra, so that it soon equalled tho former, both In the 
number and in the, value of its contmits. At length, after vadous revo- 
lutions under the flbman emperors, during which the collection was some* 
times plundered and sometimes re-established, it was utterly destroyed by 
the Saracens at the command of the Caliph Omar, when they acquired 
possession of Alexandria in A. d/ 642. Amrou, tlio victorious general, 
was himself inclined to spare tliis inestimable treasury of ancient science 
and learning, but the ignorant and fanatical caliph, to whom he ai>pUed 
for instructions, ordered it to ho destroyed. * If,’ said he, ‘ these writings 
of the Greeks agree with the Koran, they are useless, and need not be 
preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed.* 
The sentence of destruction was executed with blind obedience. The 
volumes of parchment or papyrus were distributed as fuel among the five 
thousand baths of the city; but smdi was their incredible number, that 
it took six months to consume them. This act of barbarism, recorded 
by Abulpharagius, is considered somewhat doubtful by Gibbon, in conse- 
quence of its not being mentioned by Kutychius and Almacin, two of 
the most ancient clironiclers. It seems inconsistent, too, with the character 
of Amrou, as a poet and a man of superior intelligence; but that the 
Alexandrian Library was tlins destroyed is a fact generally credited, and 
deeply deplored by historians. Amrou, as a man of genius and learning, 
may have grieved at the order of the caliph, while, as a loyal subject and 
faithful soldier, he felt bound to obey. 

Among the Greeks, as among otlicr nations, the first libraries consisted 
merely of archives, deposited, for tho sake of prcsc^rvation, in tho temples 
of the gods. Pisistrfitus, the tyrant of Athens, Avas the first who estab- 
lished a public library in his native city, whicli, we need not say, always 
took the lead in everything relating to science and literature in Greece. 
Hero he deposited the works of ITomer, which he had collected to- 
gether with gi*eat dilficulty and at a very considerable expense ; and the 
Athenians themselves were at much pains to increase the collection. The 
fortunes of tin’s library were A^arious and singidar. It was transported to 
l*ersia by Xerxes, brought back by Sclcmms Nicator, plundered by Sylla, 
and at last restored by the Kinperor Hadrian. On the invasion of the 
Koman Empire by the Goths, Greece was ravaged; and on the sack of 
Athens, they had collected all the libraries, and were upon the, point of 
setting fire to this funeral pile of ancient learning, Avhen one of their chiefs 
interposed, and dissuaded them from their design, observing, at the same 
time, that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the study of books they 
would never appl> themselves to that of arms. 

The^first library established at Home was that founded by Paulus 
Emilius, in tho year B.c. 1G7. Having subdued Perses, king of Mace- 
donia, he enriched the city of Rome with the library of the conquered 
monarch, which was subsequently augmented by Sylla. On his return 
from Asia, where he had successfully terminated the first war against 
Mithridates, Sylla visited Athens, whence he took Avith him the library 
of Apellicon the Teian, in which were the works of Aristotle and Theo- 
jihrastus. Lucullus, another conqueror of Mitlmdates, was not less distin- 
guished by his taste for books. The number of volumes in his library was 
immense, and they were written in the most distinct and elegant manner. 
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dnt tfie use which he made of iiis collection was still more honootaW 
to that princely Roman than the acquisition or possesion of it. * It wslii 
a library,’ says Plutarch, ‘ whose walls, galleries, and ||rt)inet8 were open 
to all visitors; and the ingenious Greeks, when at leisure, resorted to 
this abode of tlie Muses, to hold literary conversations, in which LucuUns 
himself loved to join.’ But although both iSylla and Lucullus liberally 
gave public access to their literary treasures, still their libraries can in 
strictness be considered as only primte collections. Among the various 
projects which .Julius C!;i*sar had formed for the embellishment of Rome 
was that of a library, which should contain the largest possible col- 

lection of Greek and Latin works; and he liad assigned to Varro the duty 
of selecting and arranging them. But tliis design w'as frustrated by the 
assassination of the dictator, and the establishment of public libraries did 
not take place in Rome until tlic reign of Augustus. 

The honour of having iirst established these valuable institutions is 
ascribed by the elder Pliny to Asiiiius Pollio, who erected a public library 
in the Court of Liberty, on the Aventinc Hill. The credit which he gained 
thereby was so great, that the emperors bocaine ambitious to illustrate 
their reigns by the foundation of libraries, many of which they called after 
their own names. Augustus Avas himself an author, and in one of those 
sumptuous buildings (tailed 27#er?/irr, oriiainented with porticos, galleries, 
and statues, with shady walks and rcf^^^slling baths, he testified his love of 
literature by adding a inagniiicent library, wliicdi he fondly called by the 
name of his sistt'r Oetavia. The Palatine Library, formed by the same 
emperor in tlie Temple «>f Ai)ollo, became the haunt of the poets, as Horace, 
Juvenal, and I’erscns, have cominemoratod. There were de])Oslted the 
coiTOctud bo<»ks of the Sybils ; and from two micient inscriptions, quoted 
by Lipsius and Pitiseiis, it would seem that it consisted of two distinct 
collections — one (ireek, and the other Jj.atin. This library having survived 
the various revolutions of tlie Roman Empire, existed until tlie time of 
Gregory the (L*eat, Avliose mistaken zeal led liiin to order all the writings 
of the ancients to he destroyed. The successors of Augustus, though they 
did not t‘qually encourage leaniiiig, were not altogether neglectful of its 
interests, tjuetonius informs us that Tiberius founded a library in the new 
Temple of Apollo ; and wo leani from some incidental notices that he insti- 
tuted another, called the Tibcriaii, in his own house, consisting chiefly of 
works riilating to the empire and tin; aet.s of its sovereigns. V'espasian, 
following the example of liis predecessors, established a library in the 
Temple of Peace, which lie erected after tlie burning of the city by order of 
Nero; and even Domirian, in the commencement of his reign, restored at 
great expense the libraries whieh had been destroyed by the conflagration, 
collecting copies of books from every quarter, and sending persons to 
Alexandria to transcribe volumes in that celebrated collection, or to correct 
copies which had been made elsewhere. But the most magnificent of all 
the libraries founded by the sovereigns of imperial Rome was that of the 
■w^hnperor Ulpius Trajanus, from whom it Avas denominated the Ulpian 
J[®“Jjirary. It was erected in Trajan’s Forum, but afterwards removed to 
object Tiniinal Hill, to ornament the baths of Diocletian. In this libr|sry 
haring odeposited the elephantine books, Avritten upon tablets of ivbry, 
Avero recorded the transactions of the emperors, the proceedings 
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senate and Roman magistrates, and the affiiirs of the provinces* It 
liluTbeen conjectured that the Ulpian Library consisted of l>oth Greek and 
Latin works ; and^me authors affirm, that Trajan commanded that all the 
books found in the cities he had conquered should be immediately con- 
veyed to Rome, in order to increase his collection. The library of Doin^ 
tian having- been consumed by lightning in the reign of Commodus, was 
not restored until the time of Gordian, who rebuilt the edifice, and founded 
a new library, adding thereto the collection of books bequeathed to him 
by Quintus Serenus Samonicus, the physician, and amounting, it is said, 
to no fewer tlian 72,000 volumes. 

In addition to the imperial libraries, there were others to which the 
public, liad access in th6 principal cities and colonies of the empire. Tliny 
mentions one which he liad founded for the use of his countrymen ; and 
Vopiseus informs us that the Emperor Tacitus caused the historical writ- 
ings of his illustrious namesake to be deposited in the libraries. The 
number of calcined volumes which luive been excavated from the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii would also seem to indicate that collec- 
tions of books were common in those cities. Put the irruptions of the 
barbarians, who overran and d(?solat(!d the Weftcrii Empire, proved more 
destructive to tJie interests of literature than either volcanoes or earth- 
quakes, and soon caused the disappearance of those libraries W'hicli, during 
several centuries, had been multiplied hi Italy. Those of the East, how- 
ever, escaped this devastating toiTOiit ; and both Alexandria and (Constanti- 
nople preserved their literary treasures, until their capture by the Saracens 
and the Turks, who finally subverted the P^asteni Empire. 

When Constantine the Great made By /.anti um the seat of his empire, 
he decorated that city with splendid edifices, and called it after his own 
name, llesirous to make reparation to the Christians for the injuries they 
had suficred during tlie reign of his predecessor, he commanded the most 
diligent search to bo made after those books which Diocletian had doomed 
to destruction ; he caused transcripts to be made of such as had escaped 
the fury of the pagan persecutor; and, having collected others from 
various quarters, he formed the whole into a library at Constantinople. 
At the death of Constantine, however, the number of books in the impe- 
rial library was only G900; but it was successively enlarged by tho 
Emperors Julian and Theodosius the younger, who augmented it to 120,000 
volumes. Of theso more than half Avere burned during the seventh 
century, by command of tlie Emperor Leo 111., avIio thus sought to destroy 
all the monuments that might be quoted in proof respecting his opposi- 
tion to the worsliip of images. In this library Avas deposited the only 
autlientic copy of the proceedings of the Council at Nice ; and it is also said 
to have contained the poems of Homer wx*itten in gold letters, together Avitli 
a magnificent copy of tlie Four (jlos])els, bound in plates of gold, enriched 
with precious stones, all of which perished in the conflagration. I’he 
coixvulsions which distracted the lower empire were by no means favourable 
to the interests of literature. In tlie eleventh century learning flourished 
for a short time during the reign of Constantine Porphyrogennetus ; and 
this emperor is said to have employed many learned Greeks in collecting 
books, and forming a library, the arrangement of which he himself snper- 
iutonded. But the final subversion of the Eastern Empire, and t)i% capture 
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of Consfcantinople in 1453, dispericd the Utersti of Greece oter weit^en 
Europe, and pl^ed tlie literary remains of that capital at the mercy of the 
conqueror. The imperial library, however, waa preaePsed by the expreu 
command of Mohammed, and continued, it is said, to be kept in some 
apartments of the seraglio ; but whether it was sacriheed in a At of devo- 
tion by Amurath IV., as is c ommonly 8U])posed, or whether it was sudered 
to fall into decay from ignorance and neglect, it is now certain that the 
library of the sultan contains only Turkish and Arabic writings, and not 
a single Greek or Latin manuscript of any impoiiaiicc. 

Such is a brief survey of the most celebrated libraries of ancient times. 
Eefore we proceed to describe those of modern days, wo shall offer a few 
remarks on the extent of ancient as compared witli modern collections of 
books. The National Library of Paris contains upwards of 824,000 
volumes, and is the largest in existence. It will be easy to prove that 
it is the largest that ever has existed. 

The number of writers, and consequently of books, in the bright days 
of Egypt, Greece, and Kointi, could not have been very great. It must, 
on the contrary, have txjeJ limited by various causes, which contributed 
powerfully to retard tlio cojnposition of new works, and prevent the mul- 
tiplication of new editions. In fact, the histories of cities and of nations, 
together with descriptions of the ciirtli, wliicli have become exhaustless 
sources for the writers of modern times, must have been but sterile themes 
at a period in which liistory wa.s contiiied within the limits of a few 
centuries, and hardly a sixth part of the world now known had been 
^discovered. Add to tl»cse considerations the dithculties of commiimcafion, 
by which the iiiliabitaiits of diHeri'iit eouutrie.s, mid often those of different 
-sectioiiB of the same eouiitry, were kept apart, together with the number of 
arts and sciences which were cither wholly imknt>wn, or contined within 
very narrow bounds, and it will become eviilent, that for every thirty 
or forty authors of the present day, ancient ICurope could liardly have 
supported one or two. 

Another cireuin.stancc which may be adduced in suppoii: of our propo- 
sition, is the fact, that an increase in the number of readers leads to a 
proportionate augmentation in the number of works prepared for tlieir 
gratification. We have o^■^'ry reason to suppose tliat the reading class of 
the ancient world was small iu comparison witli that of the modem. Even 
•setting aside the eircumstauce of tlu* marrow limits by which the creative 
literature of ancient Europe was bounded— (jlrceijc and Home being almost 
ihe only nations whence new prtuluctions were derived — ^wc shall still bo 
eonstrained to acknowledge the vast distance which separates the creative 
literary power of modern from that of ancient times. Our schools, which 
abound with such a variety of class-books upon every subject, bear little 
or BO resemblance to those of Greece and Home ; nor can the text-books 
prepared for our iiuiversities be brought into comparison with the oral 
instniGtions of the old pliilo.sophcrs. Passing by, also, the suitjccts which 
have been opened to our research by the discoveries of modem science, 
and confining our attention to the single branch of philosophy, in the old 
sense of the word, which has always been more or less studied and dis- 
puted ufion since the days of the earliest Greeks, we sliall probably find 
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tlie productions of any one modem school outnumber tliose of the 
whole body of Gredt philosophers. How much more would the balance 
lean towards the leodems were we to add all the varieties of the French, 
German, English, and Scottish schools, to say nothing of those whose 
tenacious subtleties have procured them tho name of sclioolmen! If, 
going a step further, we consider that reading, which the peculiar cast of 
modem civilisation has classed among tho luxuries of life, is one of those 
luxuries, in the enjoyment of which all classes come in for a share,- we 
ehall find here also a wide distinction between ancient times and our own. 
During that epoch of splendid decay, in which the immense wealth of the 
Boman senators was found msuihcieut to satisfy the longing for new. forms 
of stimulant and of pleasure, their reading, as we are told by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a contemporary historian, was confined to the writings of 
Marius Maximus and Juvenal. What would they not have given for a 
modern novel, or to what unlimited extent would tho imagination have 
poured forth its fantastic creations had the art of printing been at hand 
to keep pace witli tho productive powers of the mind^ and the cravings of 
^ morbid intellect ? On every score, therefore, the numerical difference 
between the intellectual wealth of ancient and of modem Europe must have 
been decidedly in favour of the latter. 

The high price of the materials for writing, and the difficulty of procuring 
thorn, must also iiave been a great obstacle to tho multiplication of hooka. 
When copies could only be procured by the slow and expensive process 
of transcription, it seems iin}iossiblc to suppose that a large number could 
have been usually pri‘pared of aiiy oi dinary work. Those of our readers 
who are aware that only about 450 copies of the celebrated PHneq^ editions 
were struck off, will readily assent to the correctness of tliis opinion. 
The barbarous system of ancient warfare must have also caused the 
destruction of a grout many works, raised tlic price of others, and rendered 
extremely difficult — not to say impossible — the accumulation of a very 
large number in any one place. The difficulties which the bibliomaniacs of 
our OAvn times encounter in procuring copies of the editions of tho fifteenth 
century, and the extravagant prices at wliich some of them have been sold, 
are enough to shov/ how small a part of uii entire edition lias boon able to 
pass safely through the short space of four centuries. How few copies, 
then, of a work written in the time of Alexander could liave reached 
the ago of Augustus or of Trajan ! With facts like these before ns, how 
can we talk of librai’ies of 700,000 or 800,000 volumes in the ancient 
world ? W’hen we find it so difficult at the present day, m spite of the 
testimony of intelligent travellers, and of all the advantages we possess 
for making our estimates, to ascertain the truth with regard to the great 
libraries of modern Europe, how can we give credit to the contradictory 
and exaggerated statements which were promulgated in ages of the darkest 
ignorance concerning ancient Borne iuid Alexandria? ‘ After an attentive 
examination of this subject,* says that eminent bibliographer M. Balbi» 
* it seems to me unprobable, if I should not rather say im])ossible, that 
any library of ancient Europe, or of the middle ages, could have con* 
tained more than 300,000 or 400,000 volumes.’ 

But even allowing 700,000 volumes to the largest of the Alexandrian 
libraries — that, namely, of which a great part was accidentally^ destroyed 
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durlog tlie wars ef Julius Csesar — allowiug the aame number to the 
of Tnpoli, and to that of Cairo; and admitting that the third* lilurai;j oC 
Alexandria contained 600,000 volumes, and the Ulpian of Rome, and the 
Cordovan founded by Al>}lakem, an equal number — it 'will still be easy to 
show that the whole amount of one of tliese was not equal to even a fifth 
part of a library composed of printed books. 

Every one who lias liad anything to do with publication, is well aware 
of the great difference between the spatie occupied by the written and that 
filled by the printed letters. It is w'ell known that the volumes of ancient 
libraries consisted of rolls, wliich generally were written only on one side. 
Thus the witten surface of one of these voluincs would correspond to but 
half the written surface of one of our books, of wduch every page is covered 
with letter^. A library, then, composed of 100,000 rolls would contain 
no more matter than one of our libraries composed of 50,000 manuscripts. 
It is well know'n, also, tliat a work was divided into as many rolls as the 
books which it contained. Thu.s the Natural History of I’liny, which in 
the Princepa edition of Venice forms but one folio volume, would, sine® 
it is divided into thirty-seven boots, liave formed thirty-seven rolls or 
volumes. If it were possible to compare elements of so different a nature, 
we should say that these rolls might be compared to the slieets of our 
newspapers, or to * the numbers of our w'eekly serials. What would 
become of tlic great library of l^aris were wm to suppose its 824,000 
volumes in folio, quarto, i^^c. to be but so many numbers of five or six 
sheets each? Yet this is the rule by w'liich wc ought to estimate the 
literary wmalth of the great libraries of ancient times; and ‘hence,’ siiys 
IWbi, ‘notwithstanding the imposing array of authorities wdiicli can 
be brought against us, we must j)er.sist in believing that no library of 
antiquity, or of the middle ages, can l)c considered as equivalent to a 
modern one of 100,000 or 110,000 volumes.’ 

No one of the libraries (»f the first class now in existence dates beyond 
the fifteenth century. The Vatican, the origin of which has been fre- 
quently carried back to the days of St llilurius in 465, cannot with any 
propriety be said to liave deserved tlie name of library before the reign of 
Pope Martin V., by wrbose order it was removed in 1417 from Avignon 
to Rome. And even then a strict attention to exactitude would require 
ns to withhold from it this title until the period of its final organization 
by Nieliolas V. in 1447. It is difficult to speak with certainty concern- 
ing the libraries, wdicther public or private, supposed to have existed pre- 
vious to the ffftecntli century, both on account of the doubtful authority 
and indetiiiiteness of tlie passages in which they are mentioned, and the 
custom which so rtiadily obtainc(i in those dark ages of dignifymg with 
the luune of library every petty collection of insiguiffcant codices. But 
many libraries of the fifteenth century being in existence, and others having 
lieen preserved long enough to make them the subject of historical inquiry 
before their dissolution, it becomes easier to fix with satisiactory accuracy* 
the date of their foundation. W“e find, accordingly, that during the fifteenth 
century ten libraries w ere formed : the Vatican at Rome, the Ijaurentian 
^Jb'lorencc, the Imperial of Vienna and Ratisbon, the University at Turin, 
Malafestiana at Ceseiia, the Mai'ciana at Venice, the Bodleian at 
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Oxford, the University at Copenhagen, and the City at Frankfort on the 
M4me. The Palatine of^Heid.elberg was founded in 1390, dispersed in 
1623, restored in 1652, and augmented in 1810. 

The increase of the libraries of Europe has generally been slowly pro- 
gressive, although there luive been periods of sudden augmentation in 
nearly all of them. They began with a small number of inanuBcripts ; 
sometimes with a few, and often without any printed works. To these 
gradual accessions wore made from the different sources which have always 
been more or less at the command of sovereigns and nobles. In 1455 the 
Vatican contained 5000 manuscripts. In 1685, after an interval of more 
tlian two centuries, the number of its manuscripts bad only risen to 16,000, 
and that of the printed volumes did not exceed 25,000. In 1789, but little 
more than a century later, the number of manuscripts liad been doubled, 
and the printed volumes amounted to 40,0C)0. 

Far different was the progrc.ss of the 1 loyal, or as it is now called, the 
National Librar}* of Paris. The origin of this institution is placed in the 
year 1595 — the date of its removal from Fontaineldenu to Paris by order 
of Henry IV. In 1660 it contained only 1435 printed voluincs. In the 
course of the following year this number was raised to 16,746, botli printed 
volumes and manuscripts. During the ensuing eight years the library was 
nearly doubled; and before the close of the subsequent century, it was 
supposed to liave been augmented by upwards of 100,000 volumes. 

In most cases the chief sources of these augmentations have been indivi- 
dual legacies and the purchase of private collections. I'rivatc libraries, as 
our readers are doubtless well aware, began to bo funned long before 
public ones were thought of. Ijikc those, tl\cy have their origin in the 
taste, or capri(;e, or necessititjs of tlicir founders, and are of more or less 
value, as one or the \>tber of these motives lias presided over their for- 
mation. But when formed by private students with a view to bring 
together all that has been written upon some single branch of science, or 
liy amateurs skilled in tlio principles of bibliography, tliey become more 
satisfactory and complete tlian they could jiossibly be made under any 
other circumstances. Few of tbcni, however, arc preserved long after 
the dcatli of the original collector; but falling into the bands of heirs 
Iiossessed of different tastes and feelings, are either sold off by auction, or 
restored to the shelves of the bookseller. It was by availing themselves 
of such opportunities that the directors of the public libraries of Europe 
made their most important accpiisitions. Tliis is, in short, the history of 
the Imperial Library of Vienna ; and it can hardly be necessary to add, 
that it was thus that the rarest and most valuable jiortions of that collec- 
tion were brought together.* It was thus, also, that the Vatican acquired, 
some twenty years ago, by the purchase of the library of Count Cicognara, 
a body of materials illustrative of the history of the arts, which loaves 
comparatively little to be wished for by the most diligent historian. 

It can hardly be necessary to enlarge upon this subject. Every one who 
has engaged, eveu in a small degree, in historical researches, must have 

* One of the most remarkable of these purchases was that made of the private 
Bhruy of the Prince Eugene, for a lifbdiieomc of 10,000 florins. It was composed 
of Jlfi,000 printed volumes, 337 manuscripts, 290 folio volumes of prints ana 215 
portiblios or boxes. 

. 110 . 44 . 
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observed bow soon be gets out of the track of common readers, and hmr 
dark and difficult his way becomes, unless he c^uUice to meet with sodiet 
guide among those who, coniining their attention to a single branch of 
study, have become familiar with, and gathered around them almost every- 
thing which can serve to throw light upon it. And when a public institu> 
tion has gone on through a long course of years adding to the worka 
derived from other sources tlicse carefully chSsen stores of the learned, it 
is easy to conceive how much it must contribute not merely towards the 
gratification of literary curiosity, but to the actual progress of literature. 

From these general considerations respecting modern libraries, we pro- 
ceed to give some particulars which may serve to convey an idea of the 
history, chanujtcr, and contents of the principal book -collections now 
in existence ; and with this view, as well as for convenient reference, we 
sliall an*ange tliem under the respective heads of British Libraries^ and 
Foreign Libraries. 


imiTISII LTBKAIllES. 

1. British Miiseum Library^ London . — There is probably no other publio 
institution in Great llritain wliich is regarded with so gi-cat and general 
interest as the British Museum. By the variety of its departments, this 
splendid national depository of literature, and objects of natural history and 
antiquities, meets in some way the particular taste of almost every class of 
society. The department of Natural History, in its three divisions of 
Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy, contains a collection of specimens unsur- 
passed, probably unequalled, in the world. The department of antiquities 
is in some particulars unrivalled fur tlie luunber and value of the articles it 
contains. But the. library is the crowning glory of th(? whole. If, in respect 
to the numl)er of volumes it contains, it does not yet equal the National 
Library of Paris, the Koyal Library of Munich, or the Imperial Library of 
St Petersburg —in almost every other rci|)cct, such as the. value and useful- 
ness of the books, the arrangements for tbeir convenient and safe keeping, 
and, in fact, in every matter pertaining to its internal arrangements, the 
library of the Britisli IMuseum, by the; concurrent testimony of competent 
witnesses from various countries, niust take rank above all similar insti- 
tutions in the world. Well may the people of this country regard the 
Museum with pride and pleasure. The liberal grants of parliament, and 
the munibcent bequests of individuals, arc sure indk^atioiis of a strong 
desire* and purpose to continue, and extend its .advantages. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the Museum, and of its vast resources^ 
may be formed by considering tliat the buildings alone in which this great 
collection is deposited have cost, since the year 1823, nearly £700,000; 
and the whole pxp(;nditure for purchases, exclusive of the cost of the build- 
ings just named, is considerably more than £1,100,000. Besides this 
liberal outlay by the British goveniment, there have been numerous mag- 
niticent bequests from individuals. The acquisitions from private muni- 
ficence were estimated, for the twelve years preceding 1835, at not less 
than £400,000. The latest considerable bequest was that of the Right 
Hon. Thpmas Grenville: his library, which he gave to the Museum 
entire, was valued at £50,000. The "annual receipts of the institution 
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years, from parliamentary grants and the interest of private legacies, 
liave been about £50,009. The number of visitors to the Museum is 
immense. In the year 1848 they amounted to 897,985, being an average 
of about 3000 visitors per day for every day the Museum is open. On 
special occasions there liave been as many as 30,000 visitors on a single 
^y. 

This noble institution may be said to have originated in the bequest of 
Sir Hans Sloane, who, dying in 1752, left his immense collections of every 
kind to the nation, on the condition of paying £20,000 in legacies to diffe- 
rent individuals ; a sum considerably less than the intrinsic value of the 
medals, coins, gems, and precious metals of his museum. This bequest 
included a library of 50,000 volumes, among which were 3560 volumes of 
manuscripts in different languages; a herbarium of 334 volumes; other 
objects of natural history, to the number of six -and- thirty or forty thousand, 
and the house at Chiswick, in which the whole was deposited. The Har- 
leian collection of manuscripts, amounting to 7600 volumes, chiefly relating 
to the history of Phigland, and including, among many other curious docu- 
ments, 40,000 ancient charters and rolls, being about the same time offered 
for sale, parliament voted a sum of £40,000, to be raised by lottery, and 
vested in trustees, for the establishment of a National Museum. Of this 
money, £20,000 were paid to the legatees of Sir Hans Sloane, £10,000 were 
given for the Harlcian Manuscripts, and £10,000 for Montague House as a 
receptacle for the whole. Sloano’s Museum was removed thither wilh the 
consent of his trustees. In 1757 George II., by an instrument under the 
great seal, added the library of the kings of England, the printed books of 
which had been collected from the time of Henry VII., the manuscripts 
from a much earlier date. This collection was very rich in the prevailing 
litcmture of different periods, and it included, amongst others, the libraries 
of Archbishop Cranmer, and of the celebrated scholar Isaac Gasaubon. 
His majesty annexed to liis gift ^e privilege which the royal library liad 
acquired in the reign of Queen Anne, of being supplied with a copy of 
every publication entered at Stationers’ Hall; and in 1759 the British 
Museum was opened to the public.* 

The value of the library has been greatly enhanced by magnificent dona- 
tions, and by immense parliamentary purchases. In 1763 George III. 
enriched it with a collection of pamphlets and periodical papers, published 
in England between 1640 and 1660, and chiefly illustrative of the civil wiurs 
in the time of Charles I., by whom the collection was commenced. Among 
other valuable acquisitions may be mentioned Garrick's collection of old 
English plays, Mr Tliomas I’yrwhitt’s library, Sir William Musgrave’s 
collection of biograpliy, tlie general library of the Rev. C. M. Cracherode, 
the libraries of M. Ginguend, Baron de Moll, Dr Burney, and Sir K. C. 
Hoarc ; and above all, the bequest of Major Arthur Edwards, who left to 
it his noble library, and £7000 as a fund for the purchase of books. Four 
separate collections of tracts, illustrative of the revolutionary history of 
Fmnce, have been purchased at different times by the trustees, iu the 
exercise of the powers with which tliey arc invested. One of ihese was 

* For a detailed account of, ntid guide-book co, the treasurea of tliia groat natioadl 
colleotion, see ^Thc British Museum, Historical and Descrijitive, with Namefoua 
EUgraviu^’ recently published by W. and li. Chambers. 
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the collection formed by the liiat president of the parliament of Breti^ie, 
at the commencement of the revolution ; two others extended generally 
throughout the whole revolutionary period ; and the fourth consisted of a 
collection of tracts, published during the reign of the Hundred Days in 
1815-^forming altogether a body of materials for the history of the revolu- 
tion as complete in regard to France as the eollectloii of pamphlets and 
tracts Already mentioned is with respect to tlic civil wars of England in the 
time of Charles 1. Another feature of the Museum Library is its pro- 
gressive collecti(*n of iicwspapcrB, from the appearanee of the first of these 
publications in 1588. Sir Hans Sloane had formed a great collection for 
his day. Hut to this was added, in 1818, the Jhirncy collection, purchased 
at the estimated value of illOOO ; and since that period the Commissioners 
of Stamps have continimd regularly to forward to the Museum copies of all 
newspapers deposited by the publishers in their ofiico. 

Ill 1823, the Loyal liibrary collected hy George HI. >vas presented to 
the British nation hy his sueecssor George IV., and ordered by parliament 
to be added to the library of the British Museum, but to be kept for over 
separate from the other books iu that institution. The gimcral plan of its 
formation appears to have been determined on by George 111. soon after 
his accession to the throne ; and tlic first extensive purchase made for it 
was that of the library of Mr <loscph Smith, British consul at Venice, in 
1762, for w'hieh his majesty paid about £10,000. In 1768 Mr (^afterwards 
Wir Frederick) Barnard, the librarian, was dcspatclied to tlie continent by 
his majesty; and ns the Jesuits' liouses were then being suppressed and 
their libraries sold throughout Europe, he was enabled to purchase, upon 
the most advantageous terms, a great number of very valuable books, 
including some very remarkable rarities, in France, Italy, and Germany. 
ITnder the judicious directions of Mr Barnard, the entire collection was 
formed and arrangcul ; it was eiiKarged during a period of sixty years, by 
an annual c‘xpenditure of about £2000, and it is in itself ijcrhaps one of the 
most complete libraries of its extent that was ever formed. It contains 
eeluetioiis of the rarest kind, particularly of scarce books which appeared 
iu the first ages of the art of printing. Jt is rich in early editions of the 
classics, ill books from the press of Caxtoii, in English history, and in 
Italian, French, and Spanish literature; and there is likewise a veiy 
extensive collection of geography and topogrHphy, and of the transactions 
of learned acadcunies. The number of books iu this library is 65,250, 
exclusively of a >cry uuniorous assorimciit of pamjihlets; and it appears 
to have cost, in direct^outlay, about £130,000, but it is estimated as worth 
at least £2(X),000. * 

The nucleus of the department of manuscripts at the British Museum 
was formed by the llarleian, Sloanean, and Cottonian collections. To these 
George 11. addi^il, in 1757, the manuseripts of the ancient royal library af 
England. Of those (»ne of the most remarkable is the * C'odcx Alcxandrinus 
a present from Cyril, patriarcli of ('oiistantinople, to liing Charles 1. - It 
is in four quarto volumes, written upon fine vellum, probably bet^reen the 
Itfbith and sixth centuries, and is believed to be the most ancient manii- 
dpript of the Greek Bible now extant. Many of the other manuscr^ts 
intb tlie royal collection at the time when the monastic institutions 
^^f Britain were destroyed ; and some of tlicm still retain upon their spare 
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leRV^ the honest and hearty anathemas \vhich the donors' denounced against 
those who should alienate or remove the respective volumes fn>nQL the places 
in which they had been originally deposited, lliis collection abounds in 
old scholastic divinity, and possesses many volumes, embellished by the 
most expert illuminators of different countries, in a succession of periods 
down to the sixteenth century. In it are also preserved an assemblage of 
the domestic music-books of Henry VIIL, and the Mlasilicon Doi-on* of 
James I. in his own handwriting. The Cottonian collection, which was 
purchased for the use of the public in 1701, and annexed by statute to the 
British Museum in 17.5.% consists of B61 manuscript volumes, including 
* Madox’s Collections on the Exchequer,’ in ninety-four volumes, besides 
many precious documents connected witli our domestic and foreign liistory 
about the time of Elizabeth and James. It likewise contains numerous 
registers of English ‘monasteries; a riidi collection of royal and other 
original letters ; and the manuscript called the ‘ Durham Book,’ being a 
copy of the Latin Gospels, with an interliueiir Saxon gloss, written about 
the year 800, illuminated in the most elaborate style of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and believed to liave once belonged to the venerable Bode. The Uarleian 
collection is still more miscellaneous, though historical literature in all its 
branches forms one of its principal features. It is particularly rich in 
licraldic and genealogical manuscripts ; in parliamentary and legal proceed- 
ings; in ancient records and abbey registers; in manuscripts of the classics, 
amongst which is one of the earliest knowm of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ; ’ in 
missals, antiphonars, and other scrvicc-books of the Catholic Church ; and 
in ancient English poetry. It possesses two very early copies of the Latin 
Gospels, wTitten in gold letters; and also contains a large number of 
splendidly illuminated manuscripts, besides an extensive mass of corres- 
pondence. It further includes about three hundred manuscript Bibles or 
Biblical books, in Hebrew’, (Jlialdaic, Greek, Arabic, and Latin; nearly 
two hundred volumes of writings of the fathers of the church; and a number 
of works on the arts and sciences, among which is a tract on the steam- 
engine, with plans, diagrams, and calculations by Sir Samuel Morland. 
The Sloaiieaii collection consists principally of manuscripts on natural 
liistory, voyages and travels, on tlie arts, and especially on medicine. 

In 1807 the collection of iminuscripts formed by the first Marquis of 
Lansdowiie was added to these libraries, having been purchased by parlia- 
ment for £4925. It consists of 13.52 volumes, of which 114 are Lord 
Burleigh’s state papers, 46 Sir Julius Cmsar's collections respecting the 
roigiiB of Elizabeth and James I., and 108 the historical collections of 
Bishop Kennet. Other valuable collc(;tions arc thc^ssical manuscripts of 
Dr Charles Burney, the Oriental manuscripts collected by Messrs Itich and 
Hull, and «the Egyptian papyri presented by Sir J. G. Wilkinson. It 
would bo endless, however, to enumerate these treasures; we have indi- 
cated enough to convince our readers that the library of the British Museum 
is worthy of the nation to wliich it belongs. 

2. Bodleian LUrranf, Oxford . — ^This institution, so called from the name 
of its illustrious founder, was established towards the clo.se of the reign of 
Elizabeth by Sir Thomas Bodlcy, who, having become disgusted with some 
court intrigues, resigned all his employments about the year 1597, and 
resolved to spend the remainder of his life in a private station^ Having 
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thOTBht of variotui plaos to render himself useful, he sajs, ^ T conGludaj( itt 
the w to set up mj staff at the lil^ary door in Ozon, being thoron^ly 
persuaded that in mj solitude and surcease from the commonwealth afikirs, 
I could not busy myself to better purpose tlian by reducing that placOf 
which then in every part lay ruined and waste, to the public use of students. 
For the effecting whereof I found myself furnished in a competent propor- 
tion of such four kinds of aids, as, unless 1 had them all, there was no hope 
of good success. For without some kind of knowledge, as well in the 
learned and modem tongues as in sundry other sorts of scholastical litera- 
ture; without some purse-ability to go through with the charge; without 
great store of honourable friends to further the design ; and without special 
good leisuife to follow such a work, it could but liave proved a vain attempt 
and inconsiderate.* Having set himself this task — ' a task,* as his friend 
Camden justly says, * that would have suited .the character of a crowned 
head* — Bodlcy despatched from London a letter to the vice-chancellor, 
offering not only to restore the building, but to provide a fund for the 
purchase of books, and the maintenance of proper offict'rs. lliis offer being 
thankfully accepted, he commenced his undertaking by presenting to the 
library a large collection of books purchased on tlie continent, and valued 
at £10,000. He also collected 1294' rai*c manuscripts, which Were after- 
wards increased to C81 8, independently of 1898 in the Aslmiolean Museum. 
Other collections and contributions wore also, by his example and persua- 
sion, presented to the new library; and the additions thus made soon 
swelled to such an amount that the old building was no longer sufficient to 
contain tliem. The editice was accordingly enlarged ; and Bodley thus Jiad 
the proud satisfaction of seeing Oxford pussessed, by his means, of such a 
library os might well l>ear comparison with the i)roudcst in continental 
Europe. It would rcijiiirc a volume to contain an enumeration of the many 
important additions Avhich have been made to this library by its numerous 
benefactors, or to admit even a sketch of its ample contents in almost 
every branch of literature and science. The Oriental manuscripts are 
the rarest and most beautiful to be found in any European (jollection; 
and the first editions of tlie classics, procured from the rinclli and Cre- 
vemia libraries, rival those of Vienna. In a word, it is exceedingly rich 
in many departments in which most other libraries are deficient, and it 
forms altogether one of the noblest collections of which any university 
can boast. 

3. Vnwen'slty Lihrarij, Camlrruhjc. — This is a library of considerable 
extent, and contains much that is valuable or curious both in the depart- 
ment of printed booka and in that of inaniiscrlpts. The printed books 
comprise a fine series of alitionfs ‘princippH of the classics, and a very large 
proportion of tl\c productions of Caxton’s press. Among the manuscripts 
contained in it are the colchrated manuscript of the four Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, known by the name of the Codex J^ezes, which was 
presented to the university by that distinguished reformer; Magna Charta, 
written on veHum; and a Kur.m upon cotton paper, superbly executed. In 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there are several exceedingly 
interesting literary curiosities ; amongst others, some manuscripts in the 
handwriting of Milton, consisting of the original copy of the ‘ Masque of 
Oomus,* several plans of ^ Paradise Lost,* and the poems of * Lycidas,* 
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and othars; and also Sir Isaac Newton's copy of his ^Pdncipia,* 
with his manuscript notes, and his letters to Roger Coles. 

' 4. Advocaies' Library^ Edinburgh . — ^This library was founded in ld82, at 
the instance of Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, who was at that time 
Dean of Faculty, and the plan was carried into execution on a small scale, 
by a fund which had been formed out of the fines of members. It was 
originally intended that it should consist merely of the works of lawyers, 
and of such other books as were calculated to advance the study of juris- 
prudence ; it now comprehends, in a greater or less degree, ahnost every 
branch of science, philosophy, jurisprudence, literature, and the arts. Its 
oollection of historical works is very complete. Among the curiosities 
shown to visitors are a manuscript Bible of St Jerome's translation, 
believed to have been written in the eleventh century, and known to have 
been used as the conventual copy of the Scriptures in the Abbey of Dun- 
fermline ; a copy of the first printed Bible, in two volumes, from the press 
of Faust and Guttenberg ; the original Solemn League and Covenant, drawn 
up in 1580; and six copies of the Covenant of 1038. Among other manu- 
scripts in the collection are the whole of the celebrated Wodrow Manu- 
scripts, relating to the ecclesiastical liistory of Scotland, and the chartu- 
larics of many of the ancient religious houses. For its extent, no less than 
for the liberal principles upon which it is conducted, this deserves tho name 
of the National Library of Scotland. 

6. Trinity College Library, Duhlin . — ^This library owed its establishment 
to a very curious incident. In the year 1603, the Spaniards were defeated 
by the English at the battle of KInsalc ; determined to commemorate their 
victory by some permanent monument, the soldiers collected among them- 
selves the sum of £1800, which they agreed to apply to the purchase of books 
for a public library, to be founded in the then infant institution of Trinity 
College. This sum was placed in the hands of the celebrated Dr Usher, 
who immediately proceeded to London, and there purchased the books 
necessary for the purpose. Tt is a remarkable coincidence, that Usher, 
while occupied in purchasing these books, met in London Sir Thomas 
Bodiey engaged in similar business, with a view to the establishment of his 
famous library at (Oxford, h^rom this commencement, the library of 
Trinity College was, at different periods increased by many valuable 
donations, including tliat of Usher’s own collection, consisting of 10,000 
volumes, until at lenglh its growing magnitude requiring a corresponding 
increase of accommodation, the present library-hall, a magnificent apartment 
of stately dimensions, was erected in the year 1732. Since that time 
nuiSerons additions liave been made to tlie library ; amongst others, that 
of the library of the Pensionary Fagcl, in 20,000 volumes, and the valu- 
able classical and Italian books which had belonged to Mr Quin ; so that, 
altogether, the library of Trinity College now forms one of tho first order, 
at l^ast in this country. 

The five libraries thus briefly described are the principal ones in the 
United Kingdom, and they arc all entitled to receive a copy of every new 
work on its f>ublication ; so that they are continually on the increase, and 
enabled to keep pace with the activity of the press. Of th% numerous 
other libraries of this country we have no space to give a detailed account^ 
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sfid '^finiBt therefore content ourselves with merely indicating the, nsdbes 
of the more extensive ones. In London are the libraries of the K^ai 
Hociety and the Koyal Institution; Sion College Library; ArchbiBhop 
TenisoiiEs Library ; and Dr Williams’s Library, belonging to the l^issenters. 
The Ijambeth Library of the Archbishop of Canterbury is exceedingly 
rich in eeclesiastieal history and biblical literature. At Oi^ord and 
Cambridge, all tlio different collegCH have libraries more or less extensive 
and valuable. Chetham’s Library at Manchester is also worthy of men- 
tion. The library of tlie Writers to the .Signet at l^Miuburgh is an 
excellent and valuable miscellaneous collection of books in science, law, 
history', geogi'aphy, statistics, anticpiities, literature, and the arts. Finally, 
the Scoteli universities of Ediiiburgli, (Glasgow, St Andrews, and Aberdeen, 
all possess acjidemical libraries of considerable size, and wliich are steadily 
on the increase. Many of tluj above receive an annual grant of money 
from government, as a compensation for the withdrawal of the privilege 
of receiving copies of every book published in tlic* kingdom. All such, at 
least, ought to be thrown open to tlie public, and doubtless soou will be. 


roREi(;N i.miiAuir.s, 

1. Naimtal LU)rat% iVtm.—This library is justly considered as the 

finest in Europe. It was commenced under the reign of King John, who 
possessed only tm volumes, to wliicli 900 wctc. added by Charles V., many 
of tliem superbly illuminated by .John of Ilruges, the best artist in minia- 
tures of that time. Under Francis 1. it had increased to 1890 volumes, and 
under Louis Xlll. to In 1084 it possessed .00,542 volumes; in 

1775 it amounted to above 150,000 ; and by 1790 it bad increased to about 
200,000. At present it eoiitains 824,000 volumes of printed books, and 
80,000 maiiuBcripIs. It is divided into four departnumts : — 1. Frinted 
books; 2. Manubcrij)t8, charters, and diplomas; ,‘i. (^oins, medals, en- 
graved stones, and other anti()nc monuments; and 4. Engravings, includ- 
ing geographical charts and plans. Of the contents of this magiiiticcnt, 
nay, matchless (‘olleetion. it would far exceed onr limits to give any details, 
or even to enunicratc its choicest articles. It is rich in every branch and 
department, nni((uc in some, scarcely surpassed in any, and unrivalled in all 
taken together. Of books printed on vcllnm it contains at once the tinest 
iiiid most extensive collection in the world. 

2. AvHvual Lihrartfi This library, founded by the Marquis de 

Paulmy, fonnerly ambassador of France in Poland, was in 1781 acquired 
by the (’onnt d’Artois, who united to it nearly the whole of the library of 
the Duke de la Valliere. It possesses the most complete collection extant 
of romance.®, since their origin in modem literature; of theatrical pieces or 
dramas, from the C])Och of the Moralities and Mysteries; and of Frcn(4i 
j)oetry since the c‘oinine.neement of the sixtiumtli century. It is less ricii 
in other branches, but it has all w'orks of importance, and in particular 
contains historical collections whicli ai*e not to be found elsewhere. 

5. Library of 8te Gnierkrc, Parin, — The foundation of this library dates 
as early as tlie year lt>24, wdien (5irdinal do Koehefoucauld, having reformed 
Abbey .jof lihiinte-Uencvieve, made it a present of COO volumes. At 
ll^iiesent it contains 100.000 printed volumes and 2000 manuscripts. In it 
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&iind all tlte aCademio^ Collections, and a coinidete sat of Aldinss; 
it is particnlaily ricli in historical works ; and its most remarkable maita- 
sOripts are Greek and Oriental. Its typopaphical collections of the fifteenth 
rentury are not more valuable for their number than the high state of 
X^reservation in which they are found. This library is open of an evening, 
and is much resorted to by students, and men of the operative classes. 

4. Masaria Libran/, ParM. — ^This library, as its name denotes, wab 
instituted by Canlinal Mazariii. The formation of it was intrusted to the 
lejimed Gabriel Naude, who, having first selected all tliat suited his purpose 
ill the booksellers’ shops in Paris, travelled into Holland, Italy, Germany, 
and England, where the letters of recommendation of which he was the 
bearer enabled him to collect many very rare and curious works. Cardinal 
Mazarin, by his will, bequeathed it to the college which he founded, and in 
1 it was made public. It is remarkable for a great number of collec- 
tions containing detached pieces and small treatises, which date as fur back 
f*is the fifteenth c.cntur}', and exist nowhere else ; nor has any other library 
so complete a body of the ancient books of law, theolog}’^, medicine, and the 
physical and mathcrnati(;al sciences. It also possesses a most precious 
collection of the Lutheran or J^rotestaiit authors. In one of the halls are 
placed models in relief of the Pelasgic monuments of Italy and Greece ,* 
in another is a terrestrial globe, eighteen feet in diameter, formed of plates 
of copper, and executed l)y order of Louis XVI. ; but this instrument, 
wliich is uuiqtKi in P^urojie, is nTifortunatcly uiitinislicd, being destitute of 
several requisite circles. 

5. Natiomd Library^ Madrid, — I'bis ‘is one of the many institutions 
whh^h awaken the admiration of the stranger in Spain, as being at variance 
with the pervading decay.’ According to Mr Pord, ‘ it is rich in Sxianish 
literature, especially tlicoUigy and topography, and has been much increased 
numerically since the suppression of the convents; but good modem books 
ai*c needed.’ It contains many valuable Greek, Latin, and Arabic manu- 
scripts, and unedited W'orks, chiefly Spanish. 'Fhc Monetwdo^ or cabinet of 
medals, is arranged in an elegant and iKuiutiful apartment, and contains an 
unrivalled collection of Celtic, Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Gothic, Arabic, 
and modern coins and medals, in excellent preservation. The library is 
ojien to all, at least as fiir as the printed books are concerned. 

fi. Vatican Library,, Rome. — Among the libraries of Italy, that of the 
Vatican at Rome stands pre-eminent, not more for its grandeur and mag- 
nificence, than for the inestimable treasures -with wliicli it is enriched. It 
was originated about the ye^ir 465 by Pope Hilary, and has been augmented 
by succeeding pontifrs, find by various princes, until it reached its present 
extent and value. Our Bjiacc wiU not jicrmit us to give anything like a 
detailed account of its treasures ; but we condense from Sir Gtjorge Head’s 
admirable 'work on Rome the followmg description of the gi-and saloon of 
the library : — ‘ The principal cliambcr of tlie library appears to he 17(1 feet 
long by 51 broad. The ceiling is remarkable for presenting to tlic eye the 
appearance of a uniform extensive surface, as if it were a beautifully broad 
elliptical vault, though in fact it consists of a double range of groined 
arches that, springing on each side from the walls, and blending together in 
the middle, are supported on a row of sfx pillars planted in a l^e on the 
grouiid. ' These pillars are contrived, accor^ngly, of an oblong shape, so 
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^xlreiodyxiamw that, planted as tli^<are loii^adinall 7 ,and encompaiwed 
hj large rectangular mahogany bookcases to serve as pedestals, they 
occupy but an inconsiderable qpace in the apartment when viewed edge- 
vise by a spectator standing at the entrance, and from their form effectui^y 
counteract the appearance of weight, that would certahily otherwise be 
produced by the double vaulting. Moreover, while the lines of curvature 
slide as it were thus gently and harmoniously into the outline of the pillars, 
the transition of surface is the less perceptible, owing to the whole of the 
vault and pillars being painted in a uniform delicate pattern of arabesque, 
by Zuccari, as it is affirmed ; but at all events, in hgures of plants and flowers, 
admost os light and exquisite as the paintings on a china teacup, and 
thrown into relief by the prevalence of a clear white ground ; so that an 
appearance is produced of airiness and spacc«to all Intents and purposes as 
effective as if the ceiling were really contained within the span of a single 
elliptical arch. Along the base of the ceiling is a coniice of stucco, orna- 
mented with a light pattern in white and gold; and underneath, upon the 
upper portion of the walls, arc six windows on each side ; and the remainder 
of the surface is covered with paintings by several different artists, one of 
which represents Sixtus Y . receiving from his ar(;hitect, JJominico Fontana, 
the plan of the present library. The lower portion of the walls is entirely 
occupied by closed bookcases, composed of panels of wood painted in 
arabesque on a ground of white and slate colour, and suiTOunded by gilded 
mouldings; which receptacles bear no sort of affinity in appearance to 
ordinaiy library furniture, and tlioroughly conceal from public view the 
valuable manuscripts which they contain. No books, in fact, are to be seen in 
the whole chamber, and particularly the recttuiguhir bookcases above referred 
to, that serve the purpose of pedestals, from the middle of which each pillar 
supporting the ceiling and resting on the ground below rise, as the pier of 
a bridge from its ceUson, rather rcseinhle oniamcntal buffets upon whose 
tabular surface vases and other splendid objects of art and antiquity are 
arranged in order. 

‘ With regard to the principal objects worthy of observation there are, 
in the first place, two very nuignificcnt tables, both alike, placed in the 
middle of the room in a con'esponding position to one aiiotJier, between the 
first and second pillar at each extremity. Each is composed of an enor- 
mously thick and very highly polished slab of red Oriental granite, supported 
by six bronze figures of slaves as large as life. Such being the appropria- 
tion of two of the intercolumiiial spaces, a third is occupied by a low column 
of Ci])olliiio marble, serving as a pedestal to support a splendid and very 
large vase of Sevres chma, which wjis presented by the Emperor Napoleon 
to Pius VII. lualburih intercolunmial space is to he seen, supported on a 
pedestal of CipuUino, whose base appears to be a sort of alabaster marked 
with different shades of olive green, a square tazza of malachite, presented 
to Gregory XVI. by the Crown- Prince of Kussia, after his visit to Home 
ill 1838. In the fifth intercolumiiial space are a magnificent pair of can- 
delabra of Sevres china, brought by Pius VII. from Paris, and also a 
aplendid vase of the same material presented to his holiness by Charles X. 
There is also to be observed, placed at the extremity of the room, on tlie 
right-hand ^ide near the wall, a spirally-fiuted column of Oriental alabaster, 
nhich was^ discovered near the church of St Eusebio, on the Esquiline ,* and 
IB 
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fiospendedagiunst Ilie wall, not ikr distant, is a carious old SuBliaix rtalandyr 
painted on wood. < 

< The bookcases being continually locked, as above stated, pennis- 
aion is nevertheless granted to those visitors who may be desirous of 
consulting the books and manuscripts, on making application to tJie 
cardinal-librarian or his assistants ; but the privilege is merely nominal, in 
consequence of the extremely imperfect state of the catalogue; and in 
point of fact the multitudinous volumes on the shelves may he compared 
to a mine, unexplored and unexplorable ; whence only a few particular 
otjects, considered the staple curiosities of the region, and consequently 
continually had recourse to by the visitors, are extracted. The volumes 
in question consist principally of a splendidly-illuminated Bible of the sixth 
century ; the most ancient version of the Septuagint ; the earliest Greek 
version of the New Testament; the “Assertio Septem Sacramentorum,” 
written by Henry VIIT. — a royal literary effort in defence of the seven 
Homan Catholic sacraments that procured the title of Defender of the 
Faith for the author, which descended to the Protestant monarchs of Eng- 
land ; and a most curious and authentic collection of original correspon- 
dence between Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. The “ Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum ” is a good tJiick octavo volume, written in Latin, and 
printed in the year 1501, in London, on vellum. The type i.s clear, with a 
broad margin, and at the begiTiiihig is the original presentation addressed 
to Leo X., as foUows, subscribed by the royal autograph — 

“ Aiiglorum Hex Heiiricns Leo Deeimc mltiit 
Hoc ox^UB, et itdei testis et amici 

The whole work — ^in the preface of which Hie writer descants on his humble 
talents and his modesty — would seem, as far as I was able to judge by turn- 
ing over the pages hastily, to be composed in a remarkably clear style,- and 
to abound with naive plirases and genuine expressions of the king himself, 
wrought into the mass and substance of a prdlix theological dissertation, 
that no doubt was prepared and digested for the purpose by the divines of 
the period. With regard to the (iorrespondciice with Amie Boleyn, which 
places the royal author altogether in a different point of view before the 
public, the latter consists of a considerable number of original letters, of 
which those written by the king are for the most part in French and the 
remainder in English, and those of Anne Boleyn written all in French. 
The documents are all in excellent preservation, and the handwriting 
perfectly legible ; from the difference of the character at the period in 
question, and owing to the abbreviations, somewhat difficult to decipher ; 
not so much so, however, but that even an unpractised person, with 
sufficient time and leisure, might make them out without much difficulty. 
Visitors are relieved from the labour of the experinuJiit ; and fair copies, 
made in a clear round hand, are jjlaced, each copy side by side with the 
original, and all arc stitched together in a portfolio, where they may bo 
perused with the utmost facility. The letters, which to those inclined, to 
ponder on the anatomy of the human heart afford a melancholy moral, are 
chiefly remarkable for the boisterous eager tone of the king’s passion 
towards his lady-love, which, expressed in terms that woul^ hardly be 
considered proper now-a-days, verges on the grotesque.’ 


VJ 
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7 . Camnaia Library^ Bom. — ^This liUnuy, founded by Cardinal Girolaino 
'Casanata in the year 1700, is said to contain a greater number of pimted 
books exclusively, in contradistinction to manuscripts, tlian any other in 
Home, not excepting the Vatican. * The library,’ says Sir George Head, * ia 
a very beautifully-proportioned chamber, upwards of iifty feet in breadth, 
and long in proportion, with an ciliptically-vaulted celling, along the base 
of which arc a series of acute- angled arched spaces containing windows 
that throw an admirable light on the apartment, which is whitewashed 
most brilliantly. The hooks arc ranged all round the. room on open 
shelves, with a communication to those of the upper row by a pensile gal- 
lery tliat surrounds the whole periphery. At the extremity of the room 
is a white marble statue, by Le Gros, of Cardinal Casaiiata, the founder, 
elevated with remarkably good effeet on a pedestal of dark-coloured Brazil- 
wood, very highly poliglmd, and surmouiited by, a splendid frontispiece, 
supported on two pair of fluted Corinthian columns, all of the same 
material. The door of tlie room at the entrance is also surmounted by a 
frontispiece and columns of Brazil-wood, similar to the preceding. The 
librarian, a Dominican friar, dressed in the habit of his order, and seated 
in an casy-chair in the middle of the room at his desk of oflice, attends 
there continually, and is exceedingly kind and attentive to the applications 
of strangers who wish to read books in the library, though his good inten- 
tions are of little avail, from the want of a projicr catalogue.’ 

8. Laumitiwi Library^ F/nmtce. — This institution was commenced by 
Cosmo de Medici, the father of a line of princes whose name and age are 
almost synonymous wiili the restoration of learning. Naturally fond of 
literature, and anxious to save from destruction the precious remains of 
classical antiquity, he laid injunctions on all his friends and correspondents, 
as well as on the missionaries who travelled into remote countries, to 
search for and procure aiuit'iit manuscripts in every language and on 
every subject. He availed himself of the services of all the learned men of 
his time; and the sltuatioii of the hLastern empire, then daily falling into 
ruins by tlie repeated attaciks of the Turks, afforded liim an opportunity of 
obtaining many inestimable works in the Hebrew', Creek, (’haldaic, Arabic, 
and Indian languages. J’Vom ihesc beginnings arose the celebrated library 
of the Medici, wliicli, after liaving been the constant ob ject of the solicitude 
of its founder, was after bis death further ciiriehed by the attention of his 
descendants, and particularly of his grumlson Loren/.o; and after various 
vicissitudes of fortune, and frequent and considerable additions, has been 
preser>'ed to the present day — the iiohle.^t monument which its princely 
founders have left of the glory of their line. 

0. MayliaUrrhuu) Library^ Ftomicr.- -Antonio Magliabecehi, from being 
a servant t<» a dealt r in vegetables, raised himself to the honourable office 
of librarian to the (.Jriuul Duke of 1’uscany, and became one of the most 
^ eminent literary characters of liis time. I'lic force of natural talent over- 
came all the dj.sadvantages of tlie humble condition in which he had been 
bom, and placed him in a .situation to make his name known and respected. 
But he endeavoured to deserve still better of his countrymen, by presenting 
them, shortly before his death in 1714, with his large and valuable collec- 
tion of books, together witli the remainder of his fortune, as a fund for its 
support, 'jfiiis constituted the foundation of the Mag]ia1)eecluaQ Library, 
30 
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inr)iich, by the subsequent donations of several l)enefkctors^ and the bounty 
of some of the grand dukes of Florence, has been so much increased both 
in number and value that it may now vie with some of the most consider- 
able collections in Europe. 

10. In^perwl Library^ This collection is perhaps inferior only 

to that of the Vatican, and the National Library at Paris, for the rarity 
and value of its contents. It was founded by the Kraperor Frederick III., 
who spared no expense to enrich it with printed books as well as manu- 
sci’ipts in every language, lly the munificence of succeeding emperors, 
numerous important and valuable accessions were made to the collection ; 
amongst which may be mentioned the large and interesting library of 
Prince Eugene, and a considerable portion of the liuda Library, founded 
by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary. The Imperial Library occupies 
eight spacious apartments, and a ninth is api>ropriated to a very valuable 
collection of medals and other curiosities. Ilesides the cabinet of medals, 
there is also attached to the library a superb collection of engravings, con- 
sisting of 473 large folio volumes, 510 volumes of different sizes, and 215 
folio cartoons. The collection of music contains upwards of 6000 volumes, 
theoretical and practical; and that of autographs exceeds 8000 pieces, 
classed under the lioads of niuiiarchs and princes, ministers and statesmen, 
poets, philosophers, and men of lc.aming or science, generals and renowned 
warriors, artists, musicians, and others. 

11. Koyal Librimj^ Munich .- is the most extensive collection in 
Germany. Tt was founded in 1.550, and is very complete in all its depart- 
ments. The ancient manuscripts relative to the art of music amount to a 
great number, and are exceedingly curious. 

12. University JAbrary^ Qottinyen . — The library attached to the univer- 
sity of Gottingen contains 360,000 printed volumes, and 3000 volumes of 
manuscripts. But its extent is its least recommendation, for it is not only 
the most complete among tliose of the universities, but there are very few 
royal or public collections in Germany 'which can rival it in real utility; 
and if not in Germany, where else? It is not rich in inaiiiiscripts, and 
many other libraries surpass it in typographical rarities, but none contains 
so great a number of really useful books in almost evciry branch of human 
knowledge. This library is mainly indebted for the pre-eminence it has 
obtained to the labours and exertions of the illustrious Heyne. In the 
year in which he came to Gottingen as second librarian, the entire control 
of the library was committed to him, and he, became chief. From this 
moment commenced at once its extension and its improvement. When 
Heyne went to Gottingen, it already possessed a library of from 50,000 to 
60,000 volumes; at his decease it had increased, according to the most 
moderate computation, to upwards of 200,000 volumes. Nor was this all. 
At the comineucemcnt of his librarianship entire departments of learning 
were wholly wanting ; at its close, not only were these deficiencies sup- 
plied, but the library had become proportionally rich in every department, 
and, in point of completeness, unrivalled. Fortunately, Heyne's place has 
been filled by wortliy successors, and the reputation of tlie collection is 
stUl as great as ever. 

13. Royal lAhrary, l)re8de:iu — ^The king of Saxony’s lil^rar^at Dresden 
contains 300,000 volumes of i»rinted books, and 2800 volumes of manu- 
al 
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scripts* The valuable libnuy th&t fbnnefly belonged to Count Beimui 
fimoB part of this noble oollectbn, which is most complete in genezal his- 
tozy, and in Greek and Latin classic authors. .Amongst the printed bookE 
are some of the rarest specimens of early typography, including 600 of the 
Aldine editions, and many on vellum, besides a copy of the first edition of 
the * Orlando Purioso,’ printed by Mazoeco, * coll’ assistenza dell’autore/ 
in 1516, and other rarities. In the department of manuscripts are a 
Mexican manuscript, written on Itumaii skin, containing, according te 
Thevenot, a calen^r, with ' some fragments of the histoiy of the Incas; 
the original manuscript of the * Keveries ’ of Marshal Saxe, bearing at the 
end that he had composed this work in thirteen nights daring a fever, 
and completed it in December 17.33; a fine copy of the Koran, taken 
from a Turk by a Saxon officer at the last siege of V ienna, and said to have 
fonncrly belonged to Bajazet 11. ; and a Greek manuscript of the Epistles 
of St I*aul of the eleventh century. An extensive collection of antiquities 
is preserved in twelve apartments under the library, below which are 
eighteen vaulted cellars, stored witli a vast quantity of valuable porcelain, 
partly of foreign and partly of Dresden manutacturc. 

14. Jio^al Library^ Berlin. — This collection includes works upon almost 
all the sciences, and in nearly all languages. Among the manuscripts are 
several Egyptian deeds, written on papyrus, in tlie demotic or enchorial 
character. These arc very curious, and fac smiles of some of them have 
been published by Professor Kosegarten in his valuable work on the 
‘ Ancient Literature of tin* Egyptians.’ 

15. UniversUy Library^ LeyiUm. — 3’his library was founded by William I.,. 
Prince of Orange, and is justly celebrated throughout Europe for the many 
valuable specimens of Greek and Oriental literatui\" with which it abounds. 
To it Joseph Scaliger bequeathed his fine collection of Hebrew books ; and 
it was further enriched by the learned Golius, on his return from the East, 
with many Arabic, I’urkish, Persian, and (Jhaldaic manuscripts. In addi> 
tion to these it received the collections of Ilolmanns, and particularly those 
of Isaac VoBsius and Ruhuken — ^the former containing a number of valu- 
able manuscripts, supposed to have once belonged to Christina, queen 
of »Sweden ; and the latter an almost entire series of classical authors, with 
a collection of manuscripts, perhaps unique, amongst which are copies of 
several that were consumed by fire in the Abbey of St Germain-des-Pr^s. 

16. Impei'ial Library^ St Pclcrsburg, — Russia is indebted for this splendid 
collection to an act of robbery and spoliation. In .1796, wheil Russia 
triumplied over the iiKlcpcntlence of Poland, the victorious general, 
Suwaroff, unceremoniously seized the Zaluski Library, of nearly 300,000 
volumes, had it packed up hi all haste and despatched to St Petersburg. 
There it fonned the basis of the present Imperial Library, which, but for 
that stolen collection, instead of now ranking in the first class of European 
libraries, would scarcely have been entitled to a place in the third. 

17. lAhraries of ConatantiiwpU. — This city possesses thirty- two public 
libraries, all varying in extent, but more or less celebrated for the number 
and value of their manuscripts, which are neatly bound in red, green, or 
black morocco. The Moliammediins have a peculiar method of indorsing^ 
placing, and preserving their books. Each volume, besides being bound ia 
ntorooco, is preserved from dust in a case of the same material ; and on 
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as as on the edges of the leaves^ the title is witten in huge and legible 
characters. The books are placed, one upon another, in preaaes ornamented 
with treUiswork, and are disposed along the wall, or in the four comers of 
the library. All these collections are open to the public tliroughout the 
year, excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays : the librarians are as polite and 
attentive as Turks can be to those whom curiosity or love of study attract 
thither ; and every one is at liberty not merely to peruse, but to make 
extracts from the books, and even to transcribe them entirely, provided 
this be done within the walls of the library. Theology, including tlie 
Koran and commentators thereon, jurisprudence, medicine, ethics, and 
history, are the sciences chiefly cultivated by the Osmaiilis. The books are 
all written with the greatest care on the finest vellum, the text of each 
page is enclosed in a higlily-ornamented and gilt framework, the beginning, 
of each chapter or section is splendidly illuininatod, and the value of the 
manuscripts varies in proportion to the beauty of the characters. 

We here terminate our rapid survey of the principal libraries of Europe- 
Small, however, would be the interest wliich one should feel for these* 
magnificent establishments were they designed solely for tlie benefit of a 
few individuals, or of any favoured class. They would still be splendid 
monuments of the productive powers of tlic human mind, and of the taste 
or learning of their founders; but they would have no claims to that 
unbounded admiration with which we now regard them. There is a 
republican liberality in the managernent of the great libraries of the con- 
tinent of Europe which is well worthy of our imitation. In these alone is 
the great invention of printing carried oat to its full extent, by the free 
communication of all its productions to every class of society. No intro- 
duction, no recommendation, no securities are required ; but the stranger 
and the native are admitted, upon equal terras, to the full enjoyment of all 
the advantages wliieli the uncontrolled use of books can afford. As this 
mode of accommodatlug, or rather of meeting the wants of the public,, 
is the real object of these institutions, they are provided with librarians,, 
who, under different titles corresponding to the duties imposed upon them, 
receive from government regular salaries proportioned to their rank and to 
the services which they perform. To these the immediate superintendence 
of the library is wholly intrusted, and at a stated hour of every day in the 
week, except of such as are set apart for public or religious festivals, they 
open the library to tlie public. There, undisturbed, and supplied with' 
everything the collection contains that can aid him in his studies, the 
scholar may pass several hours of every day without any expense, and 
with no other care than that natural attention to the books he uses, which 
every one capable of appreciating the full value of such privileges will 
readily give. Nor do his facilities cease here. The time during wliieh the 
libraries remain open may be insufficient for profound and extensive 
researches, and the writer who has to trace his facts through a great 
variety of works, and to examine the unpublished documents to be found 
in public libraries alone, would be obliged to sacritice a large portion of 
every day if his studies were regulated by the usual hourfe of these institu- 
tiona. For such persons a proper rccouimendation can liardlyi&dl to pro- 
cure the use, at their own liouses, of the works they may need. In this 
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nuikner the door i* thrown opeh to'^veiy ohe who wishos to enter, and 
acfence placed within reach of alt who court her favours. 

This is as it should be ; and it is therefore with great pleasure that we 
have observed symptoms of improvement in this respect originating in 
our legislature. In March 1849 a select committee wfis appointed by the 
House of Commons, on tlie motion of Mr William Ewart, to report on the 
best means of * extending the establishment of libraries freely open to the 
public, especially in large towns, in (Ireat Britain and Ireland.* This 
committee consisted of iiftecii members — ^namely, Mr Ewart, Viscount 
Ebringtoii, Mr I)*lsraeli, Sir Harry Verney, Mr Charteris, Mr Buiibur}', 
Mr G. A. Hamilton, Mr Brotherton, Mr Monekton Milnes, the Lord Ad- 
vocate (Mr Kuthcrlbrd), Mr Thicknesse, Sir John Walsli, Mr Mackinnon, 
Mr Kershaw, and Mr Wyld. These gentlemen seem to have entered upon 
their labours with zeal, and to lia>c performed their duty with thorough- 
ness and tidclity. They held numerous sessions, and examined a large 
number of w itnesses. The particulars of these examinations have been 
printed in full, and form a ratlier bulky blue-book, in which the report of 
the committee oc-riipies only twelve pages, while tlie minutes of evidence, 
tables, <}te. iall over three liundrcd. The committee appear to have felt 
that it was only necessary to lay before parliaimmt and the public the 
facts concerning the present <u>iidition and Avants of the public libraries of 
this country in order to insure the siipj)ly of all deliciencics. 

After prcseiitiiig a brief view' of the principal libraries in the varioiw 
countries of Europe, with a more particular account of the present condition 
of those ill (irent Britain, show'ing that the English arc far behind their 
continental brethren in this respect, the committee thus express their con- 
viction — ‘ Whatever may l>c* oiir disappointment at the rarity of public 
libraries in the I' nit ed Kingdom, w'e feel satisfaction in stating that the 
uniform current of the evidence tends to prove*, tin* inereasod (pialliicatioiiK 
of the people to aiipi-ceiate and enjoy such institutions. Testimony, show- 
ing a great improvement in national habits and manners, is abundantly 
giveti in the evidence taken by the committee. That they would be still 
further improved by tlic establishineiit of public libraries, it needs not ca'cii 
the high autliority and ample evidence of tlie Avitiiesscs who appeared 
before the committee to demonstrate.’ 

Frequent and favourable allusions are made in the report and the minutes 
of (ividenee to the nuinerous popular libraries in this country for district 
schools, factories, &c. 'J'hcsc, w'c arc aw'are, arc of the gi'eatest value ; but 
these alone are not sutlicicnt. "J'he establishment of eveu a hundred 
thousand small village or district-school libraries would not supersede the 
necessity of a certain number of large and comprehensive ones. Thes<!; 
little collections are much alike, each containing nearly the same books as 
every other. 'Hie committee of imrliament ajipcar to understand this. 

* It is endont,' they say, * that there should be in all countries libraries of 
two sorts : libraries of dejiosit and research, and libraries devoted to the 
general reading and circulation of books. Libraries of deposit should 
contain, if possible, almost ever}*^ ]>ook that ever has existed. The most 
iiisigniiicant tractr the most tritliug essay, a sermon, a neAvspaper, or a song, 
may afford lan illustration of manners or opinions elucidatoiy of the past, 
throw a faithful though feeble light ou the pathway of the future 
^4 
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historian. In such lihranea nothii^ should be refected. Not but that 
libraries of deposit, and of £«seral' reading may (as in the ease of the 
British Museum) be combined. But though such combination is jpossible, 
and may be desirable, the distinction which we have drawn should never 
be for^tten.' 

The first, and apparently, in the estimation of the committee, the most 
important witness, was Edward Edwards, Esq., an assistant in the depart- 
ment of printed books in the British Museum. The minutes of his evidence 
alone cover between sixty and seventy of the closely-printed folio pages 
accompanying the report ; and besides this, he lias furnished various statis- 
tical tables, occupying fifty pages, and a scries of twelve maps. In one of 
these maps it is his purpose to exhibit, by various shades, the relative 
provision of books in public libraries in the principal states of Europe, as 
compared with their respective populations ; and in the others, the local 
situation of the public libraries in some of the principal cities is indicated. 
The evidence of Mr hldwards has been severely (commented upon in the 
London papers and elsewhere, and some ina(!curacies in his tables, of greater 
or less magnitude, have been pointed out. We might, perhaps, by a 
particular examination of every word and figure, add sciincthing to the 
list of errata. But wo think that those persons who arc most familiar with 
the difficulty of obtaining cxa('t statistical details will not wonder that an 
error should here and there be found. We have looked over the evidence 
and the tables wdtli (‘onsidcrable care, and think them, on the whole, highly 
creditable to the author. It is evident, however, from the general tenor of 
his testimony, tliat Mr Edwards presses rather too strongly the point 
respecting the condition of England, compared with that of the countries 
on the continent, as to the number and accessibility of their public libraries, 
llis enthusiasm on the subjcc.t, arising probably from a laudable desire to 
have his own country take a liigher rank in respect to libraries than she 
now holds, has led him, we think, to overlook or undervalue some of the 
advantages which she already possesses. But liis facts and figures are in 
the main to be relied upon ; and we sliall make use of them as sufficiently 
accurate to give our readers a general view of the present bibliothec^ 
condition of the principal countries of Europe. 

On Mr Edwards's map of Europe we fiiid the smaller German states to' 
be represented with the lightest lines, indicating the highest rank, and 
Great Britain with the darkest or lowest. He states the provision of books 
in libraries publicly ai^cessible, as comjmred with the population, to be as 
follows : — In Saxony, for every 100 inhabitants there are 417 books ; in 
Denmark, 412; in Bavaria, 339; in Tuscany, 201 ; in Prussia, 200; in 
Austria, 107; in France, 129; in Belgium, 95; whilst in Great Britain 
there are only 53 to every 100 inluibitants. 

In the following tables, the libraries containing fewer than 10,000 volumes 
each (of which there are, in France alone, at least seventy or eighty) are 
not taken into the account : — 


France 

lias 107 public libraries, containing 4,000,000 vols. 

Prussia 

... 44 

2,400,000 ... 

Austria 

... 48 

2,400,000 

Great Britain 

... 33 

1,771,000 

Bavaria 

... 17 

1,267,000 
645,000 ... 

Denmark 

3 ••• 
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Saxony has 6 pablio Ubmtes, containing 554,000 votcu 
Belgium ... 14 ... ... 538,000 ... 

Tuscany ... 9 ... ... 411,000 ... 

Taking the capital cities, we find the following results : — 

Paris has 9 public libraries, containing 1,474,000 Tols. 

Munich ... 2 ... 800,000 ... 

Copenhagen ... 3 ... 557,000 ... 

Berlin ... 2 .. 630,000 ... 

lx>ndon ... 4 ... ... 490,500 ... 

Vienna ... 3 .. ... 453,000 ... 

DrcHclen ... 4 ... ... 340,500 ... 

Florence . . 0 ... 318,000 ... 

Milan ... 2 ... ... 230,000 ... 

Bru.sscls ... 2 ... ... 143,500 ... 


Arranging the.so li})rarics according to 
Spooks, they would stand as follows : — 

Pni-is ^1), National Library, 

Munich, Royal Libnuy, 

St Petersburg, lnij>erial Libr;irj, 
London, Britisb Mn.sc'iiiii, . * . 
Co])enbRgcn, itojal Library, 

Jierlin, Royal Lifirarj’, . 

Vienna, Jinperial Library, 

Dresden, Royal Lil>rary,* 
Wolfcnbuttel, Dural Library, . 
Madrid, National Librar>, . 
Stuttgard, Royal liibrary, 

PttViH (2), ArHoiud Library, . 

Milan, IJrcra Library, 

Damibiadl, (irand Duc.d ijibrarj’, 
Paris (3), St(‘ (Juiievieve Library, 
Florence, Magliabcec-ldan Library, 
Naples, Royal Library, 

Kdinburgh, Ailvoeatc.s’ Lilir:ir\, . 
Brus.sels, Roy.al l/ibrary, . 

Itoine (1), (’asaiiala Library, 

Hague, Ho}al Library, 

Paris (4), Mazarine Lilirary, 

Romo (2;, Vatie.an Libnay, 

Partna, Ducal Library, . 

The chief university libraries may be 

Gottingen, Pniversity Librarj, 
Breslau, University Libr.iry, 

Oxford, Bodleian labrarv, 
Tubingen, University library, 
Municli, University Library, 
Heidelberg, University Librarv, . 
Cambridge, Universily Library, 
Bologna, Universitv Ldirary, 
Prague, University Library, 

Vienna, University Library, . 
Leipsie, Uiiiver‘.ity Libr.iry, 
Copenhagen, l^iiversity Lilwar; , 
Turin, University Library, 
liouvain. University Library, 
Dublin, jVinity Colh ge Librarv, 
Upsal, University Library, . 
Erlangen, University Library, . 
Bdin^rgli, University Library. . 


their extent, or number of printed 


Printed Books. Manuacriptg. 


824,000 

80,000 vols. 

. 600,000 

22,000 ... 

446,000 

20,650 ... 

. 435,000 

31,000 ... 

412,000 

3,000 ... 

. 410,000 

5,000 ... 

31 ;5,000 

](),000 ... 

. ;i(K),ooo 

2,800 ... 

200,000 

4,680 ... 

. 200,000 

2, .500 ... 

187,000 

3,300 ... 

. 180,000 

(),000 ... 

170,000 

1,000 ... 

. 150,000 

4,000 ... 

1, "10,000 

2,000 ... 

. 150,IHM) 

12,000 ... 

1.50,000 

3,000 ... 

. 148,(K)0 

2,000 ... 

13:V500 

18,000 ... 

. 120, (KM) 

4,500 ... 

100,000 

2,000 ... 

. 100,000 

4,000 ... 

100,000 

24,000 ... 

. 100,000 


ranked in the following order 

IM-mtod Books. 

Maniiscri}>is. * 

;m>o,ooo 

3,000 vols. 

. 250,000 

2,300 ... 

220,000 

21,000 ... 

. 200,000 

1,900 ... 

200,000 

2,000 ... 

. 200,000 

1,800 ... 

166,724 

3,163 ... 

. 150,000 

400 ... 

130,000 

4,000 ... 

. 115,000 


112,000 

2,500 ... 

. 110,000 


110,000 

2,000 

. 105,000 

•246 ... 

104,23.0 

1,512 ... 

. 100,000 

5,000 ... 

100,000 

1,000 ... 

. 90,354 

310 ... 



VTTBUC LIBBABISS. 


The largest libraHes in Great Britain are those of the 


Britluh. Museum, Lq^don, 
Bodleian, Oxford, . 
University, Cambridge, 
Advocates', Ediuburgli, 
Trinity College, Dublin, 


Printed Books. Manusoriiiis* 
435,000 31,000 vols. 

. 220,000 21,000 ... 

106,724 3,163 ... 

. 148,000 2,000 ... 

104,238 1,512 ... 


There are in the United States of America at least 81 libraries of 5000 
"volumes and upwards, each to which the public, more or less rcstrictedly, 
have access, and of these 40 arc immediately connected with coUeges or 
public schools. The aggregate number of volumes in those collections is 
About 980,413. We subjoin the contents of a few of the largest : — 


Harvard College Library, 72,000 vols. 

Philadelphia and Loganian Library, .... 60,000 ... 

Boston Athenamin, . . . ’ . . . . 50,000 ... 

Library of CongrcHH, .50,000 ... 

New York Society Library, 32,000 ... 

Mercantile Library, New York, 32,000 ... 

Georgetown College, 25,000 ... 

Brown University, 24,000 ... 

New York State Library, 24,000 ... 

Yule College, 21,000 ... 


America will, liowevcr, soon i)os5css a library worthy of its character as 
A great nation. The Astor Liljrary, now in course of formation, owes its 
<;xistence to the miiniiicciicc of John Jacob Astor, who died on the 29th of 
March 1848, leaving by his will the sum of 400,000 dollars for the establish- 
ment of a public library in the i;ity of New York. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars were to be appropriated to the ereciioii of a suitable building, and 
120,000 dollars to the purcliase of books as a nucleus. The smallest 
number of books which the trustees consider it safe to estimate as a basis 
for enlargement is 100,000 volumes. The Astor Libraiy will probably, 
when first formed, contain a larger number and a better selection of books 
than any other in the United States. With the generous provision which 
the founder has made for its inorc.a.se, together with the liberal donations 
wliich will undoubtedly be made to this as the chief library in the country, 
it is likely to grow rapidly, till it will take rank with the large libraries of 
the old world. Under the direction of aji ciilighteiied and judicious Board 
of Trustees, with Washington Irving for president, and Ur Cogswell for 
.superintendent of the institution, there is every reason to believe that the 
deMre so wannly expressed at the conclusion of their report will be fulfilled : 
* That the Astor Library may soon become, as a depository of the treasures 
of literature and science, what the city possessing it is rapidly becoming m 
commerce and wealth.’ 

The second witness examined by the committee was M. Guizot. In the 
•distinguished positions whicli he has filled as minister of public instruction 
and prime minister in France, his attention has been turned to tlic public 
libraries of that country. While in ollice he ordered an inspection of 
those institutmns, and the French government now has complete and exact 
documents relative to the number of public libraries, and the number 
of books in each. These institution .s are accessible to tj^e public in 
every way for reading, and to a great extent for borrowing books. Some 
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of ,|hem receive direct grants from the government towards their ; 

w)iUe others, in the provincial towns, are supported by municipal 
and to the latter the govenim^t distributes copies of costly works, for 
the publication of which it in general subscribes liberally. H. Guisot 
attributes the happiest results to tliis system. He says — ‘ There are two 
good results ; the hrst is, a general regard in the mind of the public io^ 
learning, for literature, and for books. That complete accessibility to the 
libraries gives to every one, leanied or unlearned, a general feeling of 
good-will for learning and for knowledge ; and then the second result isi 
that the means for acquiring knowledge arc given to those persons who are 
able to employ them.’ 

liis Excellency M. Van do Weyer, the lielgian ambassador, was next 
examined. He testified that the luiblie libniries in liis own countl^ were 
numerous, large, and easily accessible to all who desire to make use of 
them. He attributes the best results to the literary character of his 
country from this privilege of free access to their large collections of books. 
Ho thinks tlic peikplc arc better prepared than is generally supposed to 
appreciate works of a liigh character, lie seems *o think it unwise to 
attempt to pojiularise science and literature by printing inferior books, 
written expressly for cominou and uneducated people. The government 
subscribe for a niunbcr of copies of nearly every valuable w^'ork published, 
by wliich means they encourage the progress of literature, and are enabled 
to enrich many of the public collections. ^ The govenimeiit have some- 
times, within a space of twenty years, spent some £10,000 or £12,000 in 
favour of libraries. 1 take this opportunity of stating also, tluit though 
the Chamber only votes a grant of On, 000 or 70,00(1 francs ^r the Royal 
Public Library of Rrusscls, whene\er there is some large sale going on, 
there is always a special grant made to the library. Lately one of the 
most curious pri\ate libraries bad been advertised for sale; a catalogue liad 
been printed in six '\olmnes; the government immediately came forward, 
bought the whole of the collection for £13,000 or £14,000, and made 
it an addition to the Royal Library in Brussels ; they did the same thing 
at (rhent : 1 believe that the library tliat they bought at Ghent consisted 
of about 20,000 volumch, and in Brussels about G0,(K)0 or 70.000 A'olumes.’ 
Our OAvii govermntuit would do Avell to imitate this exiimplc more fre- 
quently than it has hitherto done. 

Passing by several witnesses Avhosc evidence we should be glad to 
notice did our limits permit, we come to George Dawson, Esq., who, 
08 a lecturer, has had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the Con- 
dition, the feelings, and the wants of the working-classes in the manufactur- 
ing towns both in England and Scotland. He testifies that libraries to some 
extent haA'e already been formed in those places, and that there is a very 
general desire among the working-people to avail themselves of more and 
better books. I'liey can appreciate the best authors. Political and his- 
torical subjects interest them most, but the higher class of poetry is also 
read by them, Milton is much read. Mr Daw'son says, * Sliakspeare is 
known by heart almost. 1 could produce men avIio could be cross-examined 
upon any play.* TJie c(>ntrast between the manufacturing and the far ming 
districts in respect to the intelligence of the people and their desire for 
improvenieul is very great. Spewing of one of the agricultural districts, 
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Mt pa^on says, * I have of a parish in Norfolk where a woman was 
the parish clerk, because there was not a man in the paririi who could 
read 6^'" write!* ■ 

Hehiry Stevens, Esq., formerly librarian of one of the libraries connected 
with Yale College, gave some valuable information respecting the present 
state of public libraries in the United States. He says, ‘ the public librarl^ 
of the United States arc small but very numerous. We have but two 
containing above 50,000 volumes, while there are nine above 20,000, forty- 
three above 10,000. more tiian a hundred above 5000 volumes, and thousands 
of smaller ones. The want of large public consulting libraries, like those of 
Europe, is much felt.’ The chief readers in these libraries are the working- 
classes, and persons who arc engaged in active business through the day. 
Works ou physical science, history, biography, and of a superior class, are 
those chiefly read by tliem; and Mr Stevens stated, that when he came to 
England, he could not help being struck by the ‘ little reading tliat there is 
among the labouring and business-classes * of this country as compared with 
the United States. This is succinctly explained by Mr Dawson, who says, 
* the quantity of people who cannot read and WTite in this country is a very 
great hindrance to the demand for books. AVe liave eiylit millions who 
cannot write yet !’ Mr Edwards, in his evidence, also points to the same 
deficiency of elementary education. ‘ In addition,’ he says, ‘ to the positive 
want of schooling on tlic part of large numbers of llie population who are 
now growing up, those who do get some partial education habitually neglect 
to improve what they get from the want of cultivating a taste for reading. 
Unless good books are made accessible to the people, this is very likely to 
continue to be a cause — even where education by Sunday schools, and other 
efibrts of that kind, have been brought witliin the reach of a considerable 
number of tlie population — wliy tlic good effects of education liave not been 
continued in after-life.’ 

The committee very justly place mucli value on the opinions and 
suggestions of M. Libri. The thorough knowledge which that eminent 
bibliographer possesses of all matters pertaining to the condition and wants 
of public libraries, as well as of the needs of literary men, renders his 
remarks wortliy of careful consideration. In a letter addressed to Mr 
Ewart, the chairman of tlic committee, he develops his views at some 
length, and shows the necessity of having in great countries libraries * in 
which one may expect to find, as far as it is possible, all books which 
learned men— men who occupy themselves upon any subject whatever, and 
who cultivate one of the brandies of human knowledge — may require to 
consult. Of these there is nothing useless, nothing ought to be neglected; 
the most insignificant in appearance, those wliich on their publication have 
attracted the least attention, sometimes become tlie source of valuable and 
unexpected infomatioii.’ It is in tlic fragments, now so rare and precious^ 
of some alphabets — of some small grammars published for the use of 
schools about the middle of the fifteenth century — or in the letters distri- 
buted iti Germany by tlie religious bodies commissioned to collect alms, that 
bibliographers now seek to discover the first processes employed by the 
inventors of xylography and typography. It is in a foigotten collection of 
indifferent plates, published at Venice by Faush Verantio tojyards the- end 
of the sixteenth century, that an engineer who interests himself in the 
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of tbe xnecliamcal arts naight find the .first diagrams of iroiNmi^ 
p^siop bii^es. . , 

Nothing should be neglected; nothing is useless to whoever wishes 
thoroughly to study a subject. An astronomer who desires to study the 
motions peculiar to certain stars requires to consult all the old books of 
astronomy, and even of astrology, which appear the most replete with error. 
A chemist, a man who is engaged in the industrial arts, may still consult 
with profit certain works on «^lchymy, and even on magic. A legislator, a 
jurisconsult, needs sometimes to be acquainted with the laws, the ordinances, 
which derive their orig'm from the most barbarous ages ; but it is particu** 
larly for the biographer, Au* the historian, that it is necessary to prepare 
the largest field of inquiry, to amass the greatest -quantity of materials. 
This is not only truo as regards past time's, but we ought to prepare 
the materials for future students, llistorical facts which appear the least 
impoilant, the most insigriiticant anecdotes, registered in a pamphlet, men- 
tioned in a placard or in a song, may be connected at a later period in an 
unforeseen manner with events which acquire great importance, or with 
men who are distinguished in history by their genius, by their sadden 
elevation, or even by their crimes. We are not born celebrated— men 
become so ; and wJieii we desire to trace the history of those who have 
attained it, the inquirer is often obliged to pursue his researches in their 
most humble beginnings. Who would have imagined that the obscure 
author of a small pamphlet, ‘ Le *Soupcr dc Ileaucaire,’ would subsequently 
become the Emperor Napoleon ? and that to write fully the life of the 
execrable Marat, one ought to have the very insiguidcant essays on physics 
that he published bcA)re the devolution V Nothing is too unimportant for 
whoever wishes thoroughly to study the literary or scientific history of a 
country, or for one who undertakes to trace tlie intellectual progress of 
eminent minds, or to inform himself in detail of the changes which have 
taken place in the institutions and in the maimers of a nation. Without 
speaking of the commentaries or considerable additions which have been 
introduced in the various re])riiils of au aiElior, tlie successive editions of 
the same work which np])ear to resemble eacli other the most are often 
; distinguished from each other l>y peculiarities Avorthy of much attention. 
It has been -well said, that a public library should contain ail those works 
which are too costly, too voluminous, or of too little value in the common 
estimation to be found elsewhere, down even to tlic snuillcst tracts. An 
old almanac, or a forgotten street-ballad, has sometimes enabled the his- 
torian to verify or correct some important point whicli would otherwise 
have roraaiued in dispute. 

W’^ith a brief extniet from the evidence of one other witness we must 
close our notice of the Iteport on rublic Librai’ies. Charles Meyer, Esq., 
German secretar}’ to his Royal. Highness Prince Albert, liad given attention 
to the public libraries of OiTinany, having resided several years in Gotha, 
Hamburg, Leipsic, and Munich. He had perused the principal part of 
the evidence which had been given by Mr Edwards upon this subject, and 
found all that ho stated to be quite correct. Dr Meyer thinks the existence 
of the numerous and valuable libraries of Germany has given the literary 
^en of that, country an advantage over the literary men of England. * It 
I saved a ^cat number of our German learned men,’ he says, * from the 
30 
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dai^er.of becoming mdodidadm — self-taught. I think that is one ^essential 
point of difference that is visible in comparing the general chatadtlir^of the 
instirao^fi^ in this country with that on the continent: there are in this 
coxmtry a great number of self-taught people, who think according t6 their 
own views withoult any reference to previous scientific works. They make 
sometimes very great discoveries ; but sometimes they find that they have 
wasted their labour upon subjects already known", which have been written 
upon by a great number of people before them ; but as they have no accesa 
to libraries, it is impossible for them to get acquainted with the literature 
of that branch upon which they treat.* 

From the preceding quotations, it is evident that, in the opinion of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and of the witnesses examined by it, there exists 
in this country at once a great deficiency of public libraries and a pressing 
necessity for their establishment. Our people are and will be readers. 
They are generally prepared to make a good use of books of a higher 
order than those offered to them in so cheap and attractive a form by our 
enterprising publishers. Now, cither their energies will be wasted in a 
desultory course of reading, by which they will gain only a superficial 
knowle(^e of almost every conceivable subject, or they must be furnished 
with the means, which they are so well prepared to use to advantage, of 
going to the bottom of whatever sulyect interests them, and having 
exhausted the wisdom of past gcuerations, of adding to the stock of general 
knowledge from the results of th(‘.ir own tlionglits and experience. 

The necessity for the establishtncnt of large collections of books, freely 
open to the public — of institutions in which, as Ovid well expresses it, 

‘ Quajque viri docto vet ores exj|»ere novique 
IVctore, leetui-is inspicienda patent ‘ — 

is, we imagine, unquestioned and nnqucstioiiablo. The question now 
arises, How arc these libraries to he constituted ? On this point it will not 
be expected that we should dilate at length. At the present time tlic best 
books on all subjects are to be purchased at a modcTatc rate ; and in the 
formation of new libraries, attention should first be i)aid to the supply of 
works most generally in demand. It will neither b(t wise nor just to the 
public to purcliasc, at the outset, rare and curious works : when a sufficient 
supply of really useful and generally-read publications lias been obtained, 
it will be quite time enough to think of indulging the bibliomania. Ihit 
there is one subject on which this taste may advantageously be indulged — 
and that is, every town in wJiich a public librar}^ is established should take 
care to collect all works relating to its local or municipal history. A 
selection of the best books on bibliogi*aphy should also be possessed by 
each. These are to the librarian and the literary man what the compass 
is to the mariner, or the tools of his trade to the artisan. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. As a pendant to the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee, Mr Ewart brought forward a hill for the estab- 
lishment of Ubraries and museums in country towns. This bill has now 
received the sanction of the legislature; its operation is, however, limited 
to boroughs whose population exceeds lO.OOC*; and before it ca^be carried 
into effect; a public meeting of rate-payers must he called, and the consent 
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of two-thirds of those present obtained. Liverpool was the first to p^t hy 
this act; other towns have followed her example; andwe trust. ere 
long, In aO the considerable towns throughout the length and Infoadth of 
this land, public libraries and museums will be established. The subject is 
one that cannot be long neglected. It will go on gaining upon puidsc 
attention, until seen by all in true light, and in all its bearings. Then 
the connection between a tound literature and the mean.s used for its fimna- 
tioii will be felt ; then the mnnerous and immediate advantages of such a 
form of encouragement, as the establishment of these institutions, will be 
clearly scon and fully understood ; and the rich harvest of glory which our 
future scholars will reap in every branch of study must convince even the 
most incredulous that literature a.sks no favours and receives no aid for 
which she does not re])ay the giver with a tenfold increase. 



AUSTRALIA AND VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, 


T he British Empire, extending through all the divisions of the world, 
comprehends no region more adapted for colonisation than Australia. 
The shores of the Indian continent, rich in the most costly ])roducts of the 
^?arth, are more attractive to the trader than the emigrant ; the superb 
islands of the remote East, with tlicir camphor woods and precious metals, 
afford few plains for pasturage and corn -growing; wliile even the ver- 
dant karoos of Soiitlicrn Afri(;a jiresont a less favourable held for settle- 
ment than tlie soil of New South Wales afid Western Australia. Sixty 
years since tlie whole region was a desert. Now and tlien an advciiturouB 
sailor navigated the w'aters along its lonely shores, and disturbed the 
quietude of its forest-bordered harbours. Little more than half a century 
has established our civilisation on the north and tlie south, the east and 
the west, of this the largest island in the v.'orld. Emigrant vessels and 
merchant ships throng the seas between, steam- pa(;kets jdy along the 
coasts, shipping crowds the ports, omnibuses traverse the streets of wcll- 
Imilt towns, farms and villas multiply near the sea, and a railway train 
is expected shortly to whirl through the passes of the Blue Mountainb. 
The exports of (Ireat Britain are consumed largely among the colonists, 
and Australia offers in return peace and abundance to those who are 
willing to labour for these blessings. In tine, tlu; progress of the country, 
though occasionally intcrru])ted, exhibits altogether one of the most strik- 
ing features in tlie history of our transiiiariiio empire, and it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader of these 1‘apers th trace with us briefly an 
outline of this gratifying development. 

AMiile the Poiiugncse and the Spaniards, early in the sixteentli century, 
were extending their enterprise through the seas of the further East, 
rumours reached Europe of a new continent in the south. The navigator, 
driven by contrary winds and currents beyond the hounds of liis ordinary 
enterprise, discovered different points of land, which for a long jicriod none 
endeavoured to examine. The Spaniards had been navigating the Indian 
Arcliipelago for more than eighty, and the l*ortuguese for nearly a hun- 
dred years before the name of any mariner became connected with the 
discovery of Australia. The I'riknown Southern Land ('J erra Australia 
Incognita), and the Southern l^nd of the Holy S))irit (^stralia del 
Spiritu Santo), were indefinitely mentioned in their records, yerno explorer 
. No. 45. 1 
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ventiired to approach the mysterious coasts dimly seen by the chance 
'V'oyager in those remote seas. 

lu 1005, however, the Dutch, eager to attain a maritime superiority in 
those distant regions, equipped tlic yacht Duyfen, which sailed from the 
port of Bantam in Java to explore the coast of New Guinea. Returning 
from tliis expedition, the little vessel entered the waters off the shores of 
Australia, mid sailed into the great Gulf of Carpentaria. To these 
early voyagers all seemed de.'jolate and barren, for since the discovery of 
America, the voyage of Vasco di Gama, and the exploration of the Indian 
Archipelago, the navigator continually thirsted for some new Chersonese, 
where gold was to be found in every stream, where amber was washed up 
on the beach, wdierc s])iees perfumed the forests, and pearls were plentiful 
in the shallow waters near the shore. The wild aspect of the Australian 
coasts consequently offered little temptation to them. Nevertheless, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Knglisli mariners continued to ■x'isit those seas — 
Darapicr, between 1684 and 1700, exjdoring a portion of the north- 
western coast, and surveying it in the rude manner of his time. Ifalf 
a century of further research added little to the w'orld’s knowledge of 
this groat region; but 1770 brought the advent of Captain Cook, whose 
immortal ineraor}'' is associated "with so many seas and shores. He 
discovered the eastern coast of Australia from Cape Howe to Gape York — 
naming the region Now South AVales. Many succ(‘ssive voyagers followed, 
each of whom contributed sonic tracing to the seaboard of this vast ter- 
ritory, until Captain Stokes, about eight years ago, made the entire cir- 
cuit of the island, and first enabled the geograplier accurately to lay down 
the leading features of its mighty outline.* 

While the daring navigators of Kurope were oxjdoriiig tlie shores of 
Australia — marking its outlying islands, endeavouring to discover the 
mouths of rivers, fixing the position of harl>ours, and laying down the 
general outline of tlic island — inland discovery commenced much later, 
and made a slower progress. In the south, ridges of hills were known 
to exist, and believed to be impassable. Not lofty, hut precipitous 
and rugged, they were intersected by deep eliasnis and broad barren 
valleys, sprinkl(‘d with half blasted trees, and jiiled with masses of sand- 
stone rock — ^landscapes sublime in their melancholy desolation. Tlie 
Blue Mountains — so named from tlioir habitual aspect --were long con- 
sidered impassable ; but wlien the Knirlish colonists in New South Wales 
were straitened for vot)Tn, they looked for wider pastures for their flocks, 
and more extensive lands for the cultivation of corn and vegetables. 
Necessity, then, opened a passage tlirongh the hills, the Bathurst Plains 
were discovered, and a stage-eoach rattled along a well-made road, winding 
among the raouiitnin-passes. In other directions adventurous men, starting 
from difterent points, attempted to exjdore the interior of Australia; but 
as yet, all have been nnsueeossful in their endeavour to reach the centre, 
and he who travelled fartliest, at the utmost ])oint of his journey has only 
cast his eye over a monotonous desert, a]jparently of interminable extent. . 

* To those familiar with the history of maTitinie discovery, the mention of such 
.luuncs as New Hollaiul, New Stmt h Wales, Tasmania, Van Diemen's Land, De Witt *s 
Jpiand, Torres?^ Straits, Ilass's Straits, Ac. will at once recall the numerous voyages 
voyugers^^onnected with the gradual exploration of Australia. 
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Australia is situated in the immense ocean strotcliing to the south-east of 
Asia, and lies in nearly the same latitude with the Cape of Good Hope and 
Brazil. Equal in surface to four-fiftl« of the European continent, it extends 
from 113" 5' to 153' 16' east longitude, and from 10" 39' to 39^ IT south 
latitude. The greatest breadth, from Cape York to Wilson Promontory, 
north and south, is 2000 miles, and the extreme length, from Shark’s Bay 
to Sandy Coast, west and east, about 2400. The area is calculated at 
3,000,000 square miles, and the coast -line at 7750. The whole of this 
immense mass of land is solid and compact, broken by few indentations of 
the ocean. The great Gulf of Carpentaria on the north, and Spenser Gulf, 
in the Australian Bight, on the southern side, arc the only extensive 
sheets, though Shark’s Bay and llervcy’s Bay are also considerable. Nume- 
rous inlets, however — too small to be named as breaking the coast -line, 
but of noble dimensions nevertheless — aftbrd easy approach to tliis other- 
wise iron-bound island. 

The mariner, for the first time approaching Australia on its western coast, 
perceives few of those natural charms painted by so many writers. 
Along these shores — even now very rarely visited — there is little to allure 
the eye. A monotonous plain, bounded in the distance by a chain of bleak 
hills, stretches from tlie sea, and over the sui-face of this vast level are 
scattered sweeps of ground blackened by the passage of flames. The few 
wandering tribes loading a iioinade life in this part of the island frequently, 
by accident or intentionally, kindle the tall dry grasses or the low bush. 
The fire, seizing greedily on tlie parched vegetation, travels with great 
rapidity, and driven >»y the wind, spreads to the base of the hills, where the 
conflagration spends its fury. Generally, in one direction or another, the 
navigator may perceive the smoke* or flame one of these prairie fires. 
As wc proceed further northward the shores become strewn with enormous 
masses of rock, extending to some distance from the beach. It is supposed 
that formerly the land here was considcrabh’ more elevated than at present, 
and that the action of water lias lev(*lled it, leaving the more durable 
masses unremoved. Some eminences, covered witli a vegetation richer than 
that of Brazil or Borneo, with occasional fertile ])lains, present themselves 
in marked contrast with tlie general aridity of this coast. 

On the northern sliorcs the same level prevails. Flinders sailed 175 
leagues without seeing any hill higher than the mast of a sloop. Irregular 
cliffs rise from the sea, broken by the embouchures of several rivers, some 
of which — the Adelaide, the Victoria, and the Albert — were discovered 
during the last surveying expedition of Captain Stokes; but they have 
never been traced to their sources. Along the Gulf .of Carpentaria few 
elevations occur ; but, reaching the eastern coast, tlie view is no longer 
monotonous or dreary. New scones eontinnally unfold Iheimselves : forests, 
and open jdains, and Aalleys, running up betAveen the liills, and a more 
numerous population enlivening the country. Passing bfstween the shore 
and that great barrier-reef Avliich outlies the eastern coast of New Holland 
for more than 600 miles, we enter the principal field of British enterprise, 
where the coast is marked by a thousand fantastic irregularities. A line of 
precipitous cliffs extends far towards the south; a huge breach in this 
natural wall becomes apparent ; and while the eye is resting the grim 

magnificence of these granite barriers, the vessel glides between the rocker, 
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and reposes in the superb harbour of Port Jackson, llie shore, sweeping 
iu gentle slopes towards the hills, is covered witli a uatui*al growth of 
verdure. The sea, blue and brilliant, flows into beautiful bayft where 
vessels lie safe after their long voyage fruni Kuropc. White stone-built 
villas, with graceful gardens and groves, lend artificial clmrins to a land- 
Hcapo naturally picturesque ; and Sydney, the capital of JJew iSuuth Wales, 
with its forts and lighthouses, its ehurclnis, hospitals, and customhouses, 
full of traffic, and smoking in the lieat of industry, appears like the creation 
of cncluintmeTit. Tlie industry of Europe, planted in Australia, now ploughs 
the sen between Port Jackson and Moreton Pay with steamers, which 
prepare the mind for tlie scene presented witliin ; but with this exception^ 
the cliaiige from tin: outer view to the panorama of Sydney is as that from 
a lifeless desert to an English seaport. 

Still proceeding soiitliward towards (lape Howe, the coast wears a similar 
aspect, until, rounding the huge peak of Wilson Promontory, with its 
inaccessible islets lying around, we enter Pass’s Straits. Sailing along the 
fertile shores of Australia Felix, the eye of the mariner rests with delight 
on tlie scenery for many hundred miles. Towards the west the surface 
Hgaiii becomes level ; irregularities are few ; tall .slojniig ( liffs commence ; 
find the country sinks into a plain covered with .scriih, and extending as 
far as the soiith-wcst(‘ni point of the island. 'J’licre rises a range of low 
liills, continuing as far as Hautlieaiime Pay, where we reach again the 
desolate level from whence our 4‘irciiit commenced. 

The general surface of Australia, so far as it has ^et been explored, is 
level. In New South Wales sever.al riiiige.s co\cr a large portion of tluj 
provim-e. Of these the principal are the Warragong, or Australian Alps, 
in the region called ‘ The Happy,' rising to the heiglit of about 15,000 
feet, ami cappeil with p'erj)etual snow. 'J’he Pluc Mountains, west of 
Sydney, attain an elevation of JOOO feet; the Hrainpians, in Australia Felix, 
of 4500; ami the LiMTjiool Ihinge, between Sydney and Morctoii Pay, of 
0000. Other ridges, (aninecting these, eoinpletc a continuous though tor- 
tuous chain more than 1000 miles in length. This chain rims from Port- 
land Pay ill Australia Felix, at a ilistaiicc of from 00 to 100 miles from the 
sea, as far as Moreton Pay, branching out into several inferior ridges. The 
western uujuntains never rise to more than JOOO feet, and in no other division 
have any eminences deserving this name been discovered. The surface of 
Australia, therefore, is more iiuifurinly level than that of any other region 
of equal extent. Its moiiiitain-systeiii also is altogether peculiar: in the 
countries of the old world every range, hoA\ever tortuous, agrees in general 
direction with the length of the continent in wliich it lies ; in Australia 
the case is reversed — the hills run transvcr.sely from north to soutii. In the 
old world also the tendency of the ridges, valleys, and rivers is parallel ; 
but here we find a region apparently struggling into form with all tlie 
elements of its ultimate perfection loosely sciittered over the surface. For 
example — south of latitude degrees, the valleys run along tlie base of 

the hill-ranges, watered by streanus wliich follow their direction throughout; 
north of that latitude they cross Iroin east to west ; while in the western 
provinces the land is divided mto terraced plains like the steppes of Tar- 
tary. Thua a theory formed by investigation in one place is destroyed 
the examination of another. All the geological formations exist ; but 
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they occur without order, and appear subject to none of the laws laid 
down by science in the old world. Again, if we turn to the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms — ^we have black swans ; white eagles; crabs of an ultra- 
marine colour; those singular insects the walking loaves; cherries growing 
with their stones outside; trees which shed their bark instead of their 
leaves ; quadrupeds with birds’ bills ; and fish that are amphibious, leaping 
over the ground by tlie aid of their strong spiny fins. 

Australia is consequently called the Land of Anomalies; but if wc accei)t 
the theory of its r-cceiit growth, these phenomena beeonic intelligible. All 
its features indicate an origin dating not far back in the history of creation. 
Its physical stnictiiro, as we liavc shown, is incomplete and peculiar ; its 
indigenous vegetation is of the scantiest description ; in many parts its soil 
is raw and unproductive ; wdiile its fauna belongs to the lowest orders 
in the animal kingdom. All is rough and crude — a mass of disordered 
elements unmoulded into the beauty of jicrfect nature. In the river system 
the same irregularity prevails; no more than thirty-five mouths of streams 
have been discovered along the w'holc of this immense coast-line, and of 
these none liave been traced more tluiri two hundred, and few more than 
fifty miles, from tlie shore. They arc insufficient to the drainage of a tenth 
part of the island : a fact which gave rise to tlic bedief, not yet altogether 
exploded, that far inland a circular j-jiiigc of mountains existed, down 
whose inner slopes numerous rivers poured tluur waters through the plains 
into a great central sea. 'I'licre is still, it is true, a vast bhiuk around 
the centre of Australia; but travellers, as far as they have hitherto 
explored, have tailed to discover any indications of this lake. Natives 
liavc reported the existence of a * great water,’ brcjikiug in w?.ves highef 
than the mast of a ship ; but probably they lud travelled from some dis- 
trict near the coast, and confounded the Southern Ocean with the inland 
sea of which the wanderers were in search. Violent inundations, however, 
certainly do occur, when the springs in the mountains discharge volumes of 
water, converting small streams into torrents, and sjireading the waters 
over whole tracts (»f country. Deceived by these ephemeral floods, tra- 
vellers have brought home accounts of immense lakes extending beyond 
the re«'ich of sight, in places where the next explorer has found a grassy 
plain, covered with the traces of a dricd-iip deluge. In South Australia are 
several sheets of water, but few of them large or iierinanent. I’hc Salt 
Lake Torrens, discovered by Eyre, lies at a distance of 400 miles from the 
sea, almost enclosing u circular tract of land nearly 200 miles across ; 
Luke Alexandria, which recei\cb the waters of tlie Murray Uiver, is the 
most extensive of the fresh-water basins ; while scattered along the banks 
of several streams in South Australia, and Australia the Happy, are con- 
siderable expanses of water, which do not in all cases bestow on the land 
that fertility to be expected from .sucli an abundance of irrigation. In 
other countries rivers are the great fertilisers, and throughout their course 
clothe their borders with verdure. In Australia only the higher lands thus 
watered arc verdant, and the streams spread themselves over a barren 
sandy waste, which they are powerless to reclaim. 

From the great range which shuts in Sydney on the west descend 
numerous streams, which flow inland, and reach the plains tlnj^ugh rocky 
and tortuous channels. Those below the latitude of 33 degrees empty 
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themselves for the most part into the Darling, which, after a long *aiid 
winding course, joins tlic Murray 200 miles from the sea. Those above 
pour into the Lachlan, the Morumbidgee, and the HUme — also tribu- 
taries of the Murray — a river which, though its course is many hundred 
miles, bears no proportion to the size of the region it waters. None of 
greater magnitude has been discovered. The streams in South Australia 
and Western Australia are in comparison insignificant; but it is a 
received opinion among many geographers, that great wfiter- springs exist 
in the island, which will ultimately bur.st from the earth, flow togetlier, 
form for themselves channels, and find outlets at various places along the 
coast. Springs arc fonned by the accuiiiiilation of moisture in the cavities 
and gullies of hills, and this process is at first extremely slow. When 
overcharged, these reservoirs burst, and emit their superfluous waters, at 
first by ail occasional overflow, but gradually in a continuous stream, llie 
waters wear their own channels, growing slowly from rivulets to rivers ; and 
in Australia great numbers of those incipient, half- (level oped streams exist. 
At present, in tlie river-system of Australia, as well as in its mountains, 
valleys, ami geological formations, its botany, aud its zoology, we discover 
a strong support of the thc^ory that this region is of recent emergence 
from the ocean. Formerly, Cajitaiii Sturt believes it consisted of an 
archipelago of islands. The bc(l of the ocean, upheaved by tlic agency 
of subterranean fires, raised the whole to a level; and the action of 
the great sea sweeping over it, has produced those strange appearances 
which liave earned for Australia its curious title — The Lmid of Anomalies. 
The researches of trav(‘ll(n*H in tlic interior will at no ili.staiit day lay 
it (»pen to examination ; and when tlic great doubt is removed, science will 
explain wilh accuracy phrnoniena at the jiresent day .so perplexing. 

Over such a vast surface of the earth a variety of climates may naturally 
be expected to prevail. Tlirougliout Australia, however, it is generally 
salubrious and genial to the Kuropcan constitution. The third part of the 
Island — the north— lies in the torrid, tlic rest in the temperate zone. The 
fonner part is not yet suflicieiitly known to allow an exact description of 
its salubrity ; but in the extra-tropical divisions human life is endangered 
by few natural afflictions. Endemic di.-«eases arc all but unknown; small- 
pox, measles, and hooping-cough scarcely ever apjicar; hut dysentery is 
common, though all di.sonhiv.s yield to simple remedies. It may be useful 
to state a point on which tlie best authoritiiis agree : tliat the settler in 
Western or Southern Australia may in all cases preserve himself for the 
lionours of a ripe old age by temperate prudence; for dcatlis from 
climateric diseases arc exceedingly rare. 

The plains of Tropical Australia arc swept by the Indian monsoons-^ 
blowing north-west about the beginning of No\ ember, and south-east in the 
early part of April. Itains are there uncommon, but the air is generally 
heavily charged witli damp, and iron rusts after a few liom*s’ exposure. In 
tlic extra-tropical divisions a mild drought often prevails. On the lowlands 
C5 degrees is the moan temperature of the year, but the atmosphere rapidly 
changes to cold as the surface rises ; while on the peaks of the mountains 
the earth is eternally clothed with snow. The order of the seasons presents 
> curious contrast to that of Europe: from March to August is the 
^wilder: the Vainv si^ason is in May; while summer lasts from September to 
6 
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Fftbmary. In the interior the weather, whether wet or dry, is always wamu 
One remarkable feature has been observed, or we should rather say 
has been supposed, to exist in the climate of Austnilia: at intervals of 
twelve years a period of unmitigated drought prevails, and for twelve 
months th(i clouds never send doivii their gentle showers to refresh and 
fertilise the earth; following this is a year of continual floods; after 
this the quantity of rain decreases, until another cycle has passed, and 
the land is once more parched with excessive thirst. Dew's are abun- 
dant; thunderstorms without rain last for several days; and on the northern 
coast a shock of earthquake is occasionally felt. 

In all things wandering from the ordinary course of nature, Australia is 
equally strange in her soil. In those interior deserts, a few times traversed 
by the traveller, it is various : in some places a red tenacious clay; in others 
a dark, hazel-coloured loam, rotten, and full of holes ; in others, but these 
few and limited, sandy. When Sturt was exploring this dreary waste, he 
vainly looked for evidence of a hilly country neai-. ‘ Had we picked up a 
stone,’ he says, ‘ as indicating the approach to dry land, 1 would have gone 
on.’ But notliiiig of the sort wa.s found; and the desert ever widening to 
his weary view, he turned about and retreated. In the sloping lands of 
New South Wales, however, and in the elevated valleys of Australia Felix, 
a rich, dry vegetable soil prevails, abundantly prolific. In the rest of the 
island, the soil, lik(i the river-.system, is yet in the mould of nature; and 
doubtless at some distant juu-ioJ every prairie tlirougliout this magnificent 
region will smile upon the immigrant, likii those fertile ‘ I’lains of Bromiso’ 
discovered in the north by ('aptain Stokes. 

Of the 70,000 or 80,000 species of plants described by botanists, 5710 are 
already known to exist in Australia. Of these only 270 are common to it 
and to other countries, while 5440 are altogether peculiar to its extra- 
ordinary soil. Thus this island contributes to botany nearly a twelfth 
of the plants known, but they are generally of a very low order. Ferns, 
nettles, flowers, and grasses, having the form, bulk, and Jiabits of trees, 
are abundant; hard timber, with rosewood, sandal -wood, and cedar, is 
plentiful; some trees yield the i)urost gums; wliile the leaves of others are 
used as tea. The sassafras and ca.stur-oii have been discovered. On the 
northern coast palms flourish abundantly, and the troph'al mangrove exists 
in those parts nearest tlie Indian islands. With one exception, all the 
trees of Australia are evergreen. No dense woods liave been found ; and 
the groves, from a peculiar arrangement of their foliage, present a strange 
appearance — ^many of the trees having their leaves hanging with the edge 
downward. Flowering plants of excessive beauty are found; and the lily, 
tulip, and honeysuckle grow to the size of large standard trees. There are 
many odoriferous shrubs, which scent the air to a considerable disttmee. 
In the interior immense numbers of prickly plants cover tlic gi'ound, 
binding down the loose soil, and preventing that drift which distinguishes 
the deserts of Arabia and Africa from the Australian wastes. 

Large pastures form a prominent feature in the aspect of the country ; 
3 ’^et a heavy, English sward is seldom found. Flax, tobacco, a species of 
cotton, tares, indigo, chicory, trefoil, and buniet (an excellent substitute for 
tea), are natural productions; but of fruits and vegetables fit for human 
food there is a strange scarcity. The pith of a reed is tlie only indigenous 
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sabsfeSRce with which bread can be made, and the only known fruits ar& 
raspberries, curriints, one or two tasteless berries, and a species of nut. It 
appears as if Australia had been selected for colonisation, by the avidity of 
civilised man, before her soil was suflicient to his support , and she was called 
on to nourish tlie children of an overiieopled land ere lier breast was filled 
by the rich treasure of maternal maturity. Yet industry may be said to 
have outran nature, and completed in sixty years the task which centuries 
would not have accomplished, (’oni-crops and orchards abound in all tlic- 
coloniscd districts. Every sj»ecies of grain, ineluding maize, is cultivated 
with success : oranges, lemons, citrons, nectarines, apricots, peaclies, plums, 
cherries, tigs, mulberries, quinces, bananas, guavas, i)inc-apples, grapes, and 
many others, the produce; of Australhui soil, arc sold cheaply in the Austra- 
lian markets; and dr)iil)tlesH the luscious fruits of India will all shortly 
follow, 'riu' sugar-cane prohahly 'would thrive in the lower latitudes, but 
the colonists prefer pastoral industry, for which, indeed, the land aflbrda 
much facility ; though it is said that the keep of a sheep upon the native 
grasses requires three times the extent of ground which in a moderately 
fertile district in England would fatten an ox in summer, and keep two 
sheep during winter. 

The zoology of Australia, like every other department of its natural liistory, 
.also prcscfits extraordinary features. 'I'he number of known species of mam- 
malia is about one thousand. Fifty-eight are found in Australia, of which 
forty-six arc peculiar toil, leaving twelve only which it contains in common 
with other regions. Even (»f these live are wliales and four seals; 
another is the strong-winged bat of Madagascar ; another like the jerboa of 
America ; and the bust the dog — an animal found always where man exists, 
and rarely, if t‘ver, where he does iu»t. Kangaroos, liowever, are almost 
the only important animals. In tin; birds and reptiles similar peculiarities 
exist, while of fish and insects no neeoimt has ever been completed. 

The people who inhabit this extraordinary region belong to the Ethiopic, 
which is the lowest family of the human race. ]\rany writers, with great 
ingenuity, have attemj)ted to tr.ace the original colonisation of Australia to 
a horde of Malays passing over in canoes from the Imlian Archipelago, 
a<*niss T(>rres’ Straits, to the unknown Southern Land. Tlie colour of the 
skin, howe\er, the formation of the .skull and the limbs, with the genius, 
the liJibits, and the general character of the Australians, identify them Avitli 
the negro race of New (Liiiiea. The weajKnis they employ are similar, and 
their progress in the industrial arts, as well as their mental (pialities and 
conditions of existence, being infinitely low'cr than those of the Malay, 
and closely similar to those of the Papuan, destroy the theory of their 
Malayan origin. Traditions they have few% and those but faiut and inco- 
herent. It is probable, ht»w'ever, that the wild savages of the Indian 
Archipelago, driven from thi-ir original liomes by the superior civilisation of 
the Malays, put to sea in rude canoes, and reaching the mysterious Sioutheru 
Land, debarked, and gradually peopled tlie 'wilderness, lliey left their own 
rich islands to the conquering Malays, deserting a contested heritage for 
one wlierc security and peace made up for the loss of a soil spontaneously 
productive. labcrty, even to the wild savage, is sweet, and life more 
cherished styi, so thfit doubtless, ilf Australia was uiipeofiled at so late a 
j^^od, the gtowth of the Malay empire in the East scattered the swarms of 
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PaguA along its dcs^t coast. That an infusion of other blood has ,t«kken 
place is proliable, but not to such, an extent as to have iiiflueii^ the 
cliaracter o? the population. The old custom of circumcision is found at 
two places, at opposite extremities of the island, and nowhere else. This 
appears to us rather as a traditional custom, originally practised by the 
whole race, whoso size has dwindled to tliis narrow compass, than as a 
grafted habit borrowed from the Moharamedan traders. Thus in Bali, 
among the Indian islands, the biiniing of widows was until recently an 
established custom. It was not, however, a practice derived from accidental 
intercourse with the Hindoos, but the relic of a mighty empire oiK;e held 
by that religion in the further East. 

The Australian aborigines arc divided into numerous tribes, with distinct 
modes of life and various languages. The dialect of the south is a strange 
tongue in the north, and the northeni Aocabulary is wholly unknown in the 
cast. The habits of tlie natives are unsociable ; they seldom come into 
contact, except in war, each tribe wandering at will tlmough the solitudes, 
where they have hitherto held an empire all their own. Their manner of 
existence in some measure resembles that of the Californian savages — 
dwelling in lints of the most primitive construction, and existing on the seeds 
of grass, and the . pith of reeds, made into cakes. Those living near the 
coast consume large qiiiintitics of fish, which they roast, but Jiave no idea 
of the effect of fire upon water. A shipwrecked sailor, domiciled among a 
tribe of Australians, once obtained the reputation of a sorcerer by boiling a 
potful of water. They ga.sli their bodies with decorative scars, and strike 
out their front teeth, iu the spirit of v«inity inherent in the most barbarous 
as well as the most civilised people. An English trader once made a largo 
profit by selling in Ijondon a number of these teeth, beautifully large and 
white, for the use of the dentists. 

The colour of the Australian's skin is ligliter than that of the African 
negro; his form, uiiciiciimbered by clothing, is well proportioned; his 
hair, black as.cbony, is twisted about the head in the form of a hoop ; no 
whiskers or moustaches arc worn, though a scanty beard frequently drops 
from the chin ; the face is in almost all cases ugly, even to repulsiveness ; 
the nose large and flat, the mouth extravagantly distended, the ears long, 
the forehead retreating, and the chin highly protuberant. Nor is the 
character of tlie Australian more alluring : to lie and to cheat are practices 
almost universal — not so much indicative of moral depravity, as illustrative 
of the low condition in which these savages still remain. Among seine 
tribes treachery to Europeans ranks among the virtues, and basely to assas- 
sinate a white man is considered heroic. We knew’ a naval officer who was 
stabbed from back to breast by one of these barbarians, who stiilc on him 
as he sat sketching on a bank in a lonely spot. On another occasion, two 
Europeans, engaged in making observations, were Startled by a loud shout 
from above. Looking up, they saw with hoiTor the summit of a lofty bank 
swarming with savages, wdio quivered their spears, and were evidently intent 
on the strangers' death. Tlie Englishmen, skilled in the characteristics of 
the savage mind, immediately commenced dancing, capering until they 
xvere ready to sink under exhaustion. Every time they paused in their 
strange exercise, the savages lifted their spears with threatening gest^es ; 
tHl at last, weary of the sport, they quietly retired, i 
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With some tribes, however, different ideas prevail, and shipwrecked 
men, hnngiy and naked, have in the worst hour of their need learned to 
bless the rude but honest hospitality of an Australian savage. Among 
themselves a crude social system exists. Ideas of property are very 
distinct, and one man respects the roasted fish and fried frogs of another with 
Bcmpulons integrity. Murders arc rare, and when they occur, arc punished. 
It is the opinion of (certain philosophers that those wild men will never 
be reclaimed, but will be driven deeper into the wilderness as colonisation 
proceeds, until ultimately all will j)erisli under the breath of English civi- 
lisation. It is hard to accept this theory, though there is unfortunately 
much in the history of modem times to lead to its adoption. We would 
rather cling to the philosophy of the poet T. K. Hervey, who writes in 
the spirit of humanity, in language of the loftiest eloquence, for the wild 
roan of the Australian desert — 

* Yet on liis forcliojid sits tlio sral sublime 
Tlwit marks liim nionarrb of liis lovoly dime, 

And in his {or]>id spirit lurk the seeds 
Of manly virtiifs and of lofty deeds. 

Within that breast vheit' savage shadows roll' 

Phlhmophy diseerns a noble soul, 

Tli.'it, like the lamp within an Kastem tomb. 
lUit looks more siekly ’mid surrounding gloom. 

Full inaii> a feeling trembles through his frame, 

For W’liieh he never knew or sought a name; 

And many a holy thought but half sup]ircst 
Still lurks ’mid all the tempest of bis breast. 

Pants not his heart w'ith bunian hopes and fears. 

And is he not the child of siniles and t<‘ars? 

’ris love that links him to Ins native w'oods. 

And pride that fires him w Idle he breasts the floods. 

Ami glory guides him, felt but undefined. 

To battle with the breakers and the wind, 

To tempt the torrent, or in arms to claim 
Tfie savage splendours oi' a warrior's name. 

1’ruc, Minnigii thc*ir souls all fiercer passions run — • 

Those fierj' ones, these children of the sun. 

But gentler thoughts redeem the frenzied mood; 

Beprest, but queueldess, bid, but unsubdued. 

Theirs is the sjiell of home, where’er they rove; 

The maiden 1o\eK with all a maiden's love; 

And the dark mother, us she rooks her boy. 

Feels in licr bosom all a mother's joy ! ’ 

Whore the human heart is warm with these feelings, it is surely suscep- 
tible of some retincment. An anecdote will show that the mind of , the 
Australian savage is not blunt to all the better passions of humanity. A 
native named 'rouquin, dwelling on the banks of the Swan River, stabbed 
one of his comrades. The murderer fled into the desert, remaining there 
for fifteen days alone with the memory of hi.s crime. “When he reappeared 
among the pe,ople of his tribe he was a maniac — heartbroken by remorse. 

The Australians recognise a benignant god and a variety of evil spirits, 
especially one in the form of a gigantic serpent. When the winds groan 
over the hills and woods, they imagine it to be the voice of this monster, 
and illuminate the plain with fires, repeating magic spells to scare the evil 
one away. Notwith-standing this timidity, they are brave in battle, though 
trembling In the presence of death. A grave placed before the door of a 
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house is a perpetual safeguard against thieres. The dwelling of a londy' 
settler was once attacked by the natives, of whom two were stein. Theit 
bodies were buried in front of the house, and the two low mounds, haunted 
with the idea of death, were more formidable than the loftiest WeUb. 
Borne of the tribes enclose their dead in wrappings of leaves and bark^ 
placing them among the branches of solitary trees, near which the vulture 
sits immovable, with drooping wings, waiting for the last covering to 
drop from the corpse. Captain Stokes saw one woman who continually 
bore, hanging from her neck, a net containing the bones of a little child 
vrhom, during its short term, she had loved, and over whose dear remains 
she lingered with tcaiful eyes, imagining, in the warmth of her maternal 
fondness, that they rose before her clothed again witli the lineaments of 
life. The Australians regard the white men as their former brethren, 
whose spirits, purified after death, have ])assed into superior forms. At 
Perth, one of the colonists was twice visited by a strange native, who had 
heard that there liad come to his land a lost brother. TJie savage travelled 
through a long extent of Iiostilc country to behold again a cherished friend 
blessed with the glory of a second life, who had left his paradise beyond 
the sea to revisit the scene of his earthly ciireer. 

Three ranks of society prevail among the aborigines : tlic young men, 
the warriors, and tlic aged — the hierarchy of the Australian common- 
wealth. Simplicity degenerate is tJieir characteristic. Pour slender poles 
planted in the ground, and roofed with wattled boughs, form a palace for 
one of these lords of the creation ; and at niglit, when cold winds blow, 
the savage, burying himself neck deep in the sand, warms liimself literally 
in the bosom cf mother earth. 

What, however, is chiefly interesting to the English reader, is the colo- 
nisation of Australia. First in order of the settlements is that of 
SoiUh Wales. It was the earliest established, and has risen to prosperity 
by more rapid degrees than any other. From a miserable convict colony 
it has become a valuable dependence of the IJritish Empire, with a 
flourishing capital, and an increasing trade. Sydney, with its churches, 
theatres, forts, hospitals, and other public ptrurtures — its banks, hotels — 
its parks and promenades — above all, its crowded port---dis|^ys all the: 
features of a young and energetic civilisation. Trade is developing largely ; 
its population has become Jin important consumer of British manufactures ; 
and its towns and rural districts ofiisr a fine promise of fortune to the 
industrious emigrant from the mother country. But it is a saying no less 
expressive than true, that those who settle in Australia must lay by their 
kid gloves, cast off dainty habits, customs, forget their love of lounging, 
and look to themselves only for the success tliey desire. No others will 
prosper in New South Wales. The youthful colony needs no soft-lianded 
Sybarites, whose whole life is the reali.sation of. one idea — comfort. The 
young with open prospects before them — ^the disappointed with a wi*cck of 
fortune — and those who have accumulated a small store of wealth by the 
industry of a life, do well to emigrate to Australia. The young may look 
for opulence, others may retrieve their losses, and the old may plant their 
vines and fig-trees at once to shade tlieir heads in age, and to make a 
provision for their children. But none can succeed there or in any other 
• . 11 
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cololiy wlio forgets these important rules— to depend on his own vigorous 
ihdustr}', to be frugal and sparing of expenditure, to be cautious in his 
speculations, and watchful when he has entered into them. 

Eighty years ago the adventurous voy.*iger Captain Cook sailed along 
the eastern coast of Australia, and there, in latitude 33' south, discovered 
a commodious inlet. Near the water’s edge he saw many curious flowers 
blooming wild, and from tlieih named tlio place llotany Bay. The account 
of his visit was circulated in England ; and when, sixteen years later, our 
unhappy war with America had closed uj) the great outlet for crime, it 
was resiflvod to establish a colony in some other part of the world. !Ilie 
African coast at first appeared convenient ; but the idea was abandoned. 
Then the existence of Australia seems first to ha\e been remembered in 
England, and the idea suddenly flashed upon the public mind of carrying 
the seeds of British population to people the * Unknown Southern Land.’ 
Botany Bay was thought of. In 1787 tlie Sh’ius and the Suxyply^ with six 
transports and three store-ships, sailed with the germs of a new colony on 
board. Besides the crews and KJO marines there were 757 convicts — 5G5 
men, and lf)2 women. Stores and provisions for two ycyirs were taken, 
besides agricultural implements and tools, wntli all the necessaries for tlie 
foundation of a permanent settlement. Caiitaiii J’hilip, the appointed 
governor, took command of the squadron, and sailed first to the (’ape of 
Good Hope, then belonging to the Dutch, where live-stock and seeds were 
l>rocurcd. At Uio Janeiro more stores were taken in, and the expedition 
steered direct for the new land. 

Continuing their course, they rcaehed Australia after a voyage of eight 
months and on(^ week. On January 20th they anchored near the antipodes 
of their native country in general good health. Botany Bay appeared to 
promise little. Water seemed scarce, and an aspect of aridity on the 
surrounding land decitlod them to go elsewhere in search of a place of 
rest. TJie fleet, therefore, weighed anchor, and as they left the bay, two 
French ships under La Berouse entered it. That enterprising discoverer 
stayed two months in this haven, and then set sail for the Pacific, dis- 
aptieariiig for ever from the sight of civilised man. 

Drawing near an opening in the cliflfs, a few miles further north, the 
governor wont to examine it in person. The natives collected on the rocks, 
shouting to the strangers to go away ; but they persevered. Captain 
Cook bad reported the existence in this neighbourhood of a creek where 
boats could be sheltered. A sailor named Jackson, however, declared that 
a great liaven lay within the mighty rocks that frowned above them ; and 
entering between these, the explorers were delighted to discover a harbour 
of many inile.s in extent. A fine anchoring-ground was at once chosen, and 
the name of the sailor bestow'od on the harbour. This is one of the 
instances in which the name of the original discoverer has remained fixed 
to the scene of his discovery. 

The spot cliosen for deharkation was near a stream of fresh water over- 
shadowed by trees. Every man literally stepped from the boats into 
a ibrest. They detached tliemselvcs into parties, and the primeval 
silence of the shore was immediately broken by sounds which have never 
"^ince died. away. Some shouldered the axe, and commenced clearing 
ipronnd for Ihe different encampments; some pitched the tents; some brought 
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from the ships the necessary stores, and others examined, ths capabilities 
of the neighbourvig soil. Every one wandered freely over the coiintryi 
end wholesale disposals were made of land which, fifty years later, was 
worth more than a tlmusand guineas an acre. 

The people were then collected together, and the governor’s comipission 
was read, with letters-patent for establishing courts of justice. The ground 
was gradually clcai’cd, a rude farm was prepared to re(‘cive the live-stock, 
and gardens were liid out for the planting of seeds and roots. The Supply 
was then sent to Norfolk Island, a thousand miles to the east, to form a 
settlement on a spot said to be favourable to the cultivation of flax. Thus 
was planted the colony of New Soutli Wales. Defore tracing its growth, it 
may be desirable to describe the tendtory, and show upon what materials 
English energies were then set to work. 

From a point on the eastern coast, near tlic Tropic of Capricorn, 
to Fortland. Bay, on the south, the coast - line of Now South Wales 
measures more than 1000 miles. It is broken by many safe and spacious 
harbours — tlic gateways, as it were, of a country diversified in aspect,, 
with a rich soil, abounding in coal and iron, and intersected by nume- 
rous streams. These flow from tlic ridge of mountains we have already 
described, winding down the slopes, and traversing, with a tortuous 
course, the maritime districts, and discharging tliemselvcs into the sea at 
intervals along the eastern coast. Few ol‘ these are navigable, even for 
small craft; but they serve to eiiricli and adorn the high valleys through 
which they flow, covering the eartli with fertility. South of Sydney, as 
far as .Bass’s Straits, the mountains cncroaidi so nearly to the sea that the 
streams are mere torrents ; but northward arc several fine rivers — the 
Hawkesbur}', the Apsley, the Brisbane, &c. Near Tort Philip others have 
been found ; but none of those which descend the eastern slopes of the* 
great range, and follow an indepi*iidciit course to the sea, arc of equal 
magnitude with those on the western side, which swell the waters of the 
Murray. Two great ch;iiijiels, wc have sliown, receive the tribute of all the 
hills, from the Grampians to the Darling Downs, yet hitherto they are 
little used for navigation. For tlie formation of highways, however, and 
railways, the surface of New South Wales is admirably adapted —a fact 
which compensates in some degree for its poverty of water-communication, 
in all countries the easiest and most obvious. 

The climate is mild and proverbially salubrious. It is indeed commonly 
compared with that of Southern Italy, but the remark should be accepted 
with reserve. The atmosphere is drier, the extremes of temperature are 
greater, the average licat is less, and the air becomes colder more rapidly 
as wc ascend the hills. 

The soil of New South Wales is capable of yielding eveiy grain and 
vegetable useful to man, with fruit in rich perfection, and in the utmost pro- 
fusion and variety, from the gooseberry and currant of the north to tlic 
banana and pine-apple of the fervid tropics. Even in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney, apples, pears, plums, strawberries, cherries, raspbiJiTics, mul- 
berries, medlars, apricots, nectarines, figs, grapes, melons, oranges, olives, 
lemons, citrons, loquots, and pomegranates, are abundantly produced ; 
while in warm and sheltered situations the luscious guava and banana grow 
intermingled. Peaches — never in England a very common fruit^are abun- 
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-dam to ezcesB in New Soutii Wales. Daring four months in the year th^ 
•re inodnoed in incalculable profusion. The fruit grows cTerywhere in aU 
noils. A peach-stone planted, no matter where, will in three or four yean 
become a line productive tree. In such numbers are they gathered, that 
Tast pfles are made, which are left; to ferment in the sun, and then thrown 
to the hogs, who fatten magnificently on tliis dainty food. A pleasant and 
wholesome cider is made from the peach.* 

Green peas ore gathered in winter as well as in summer, and two crops 

potatoes are produced in the year in districts near the sca-coast. As 
we approach the hills, the cold seasons become more severe. Sharp white 
frosts are then of usual occurrence, and snow lies even on the lower 
nountaiiis. On well-choscii soil the wheat-crops, with good cultivation, 
Average from twenty to tliirty bushels an acre. In the colder district of 
Argyle forty bushels an acre arc often obtained. The small settlers at 
first, however, carried on so improvident a system of husbandry, that 
fifteen bushels wa^ the average produce. The seed -season for wheat, 
barley, and oats, is from March to Juno, and harvest from November to 
December. Maize, the most prolific of all grains, sown in October and 
November, ripens in Marcli and .lunc, producing, according to the quality 
of the soil, from twenty to seventy bushels an acre. There are thus two 
seed and two harv est seasons in New Jijouth Wales, and the sickle and the 
drill are in continual employment. 

The soil and climate are admirably adapted for the cultivation of the 
vine, the olive, ainl the mulberry. Many vineyards and olive-plantations 
have been established, and iiourish well, wliilo extensive fields of good 
tobacco alternate with the olher species of cultivation. It is considered 
probable that silk and drie<l fruits will shortly enter into tlic exports of 
the colony, nor is it unn^asonable to suppose that the capabilities of the 
soil remain as yet incompletely developed. Its riehness is singular; yet 
for the food of civilised man nature in New ?oiith AVales has produced 
i^ntaneously iiotliing. Trees of gigantic growth, fiowers of brilliant hues, 
and wholesome pastures, abound; but the forests arc not hung with fruits, 
the fields arc not covered with grain- bearing grasses, and edible roots in 
this division of the island are unknown. Yet, as we have said, to the 
hardy settler willing for a while to eat bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
accumulate fortune by <liligent industry, no country in the world is more 
frvourablc for settlement. There is a fine contrast between the bleak 
desolations of the llliie Mount ain.s and the fertility of the lower provinces: 
the one wild and terrible; the other presenting a pleasant prospect of green 
and beautiful pastures, graced Iw swannhig flocks, with towns, and villages, 
and decorated villas, vvitli cultivated huids, and all the signs of a complete 
civilisation. Cattle thrive well in New South Wales, where the pastures 
are sweet and wholesome, fattening the animals well, if not with unusual 
rapidity. The j^roduce of grain and vegetables will always supply the 
colony witli cheaj> provisions ; but its chief commercial wealth at present 
is in the pastures, where the millions of pounds of wool are produced 
which now form so important an article of exchange for the manufactured 
fahries of Great Britniu. 

« 

* lu limerica a very good brandy is made from the fruit of the peach. 
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This general sketch will afford an idea of the region first colonised by the 
En^h m January 1788. The early years of the settlement were £ur from 
prosperous. Idleness, ignorance, crime, and general demoralisation pre- 
vail^. Some of the cOnvicts were hanged, others killed themselves by 
excess, and others fell under the knives of their comrades. And, as 
usual, among a community for the most part criminal, offences were 
rarely punished, because the offenders could not be discovered. There is 
a strange fidelity among the wicked. Men who would rob one another, 
steal a pittance of' food, and quarrel until knives were drawn, refused to 
betray a fellow-culprit. 

The great difficulty in any colony is its support during the early years 
of its existence. From tlio first, this object was steadily kept in view 
by Governor Philip ; but the idleness and inaptitude of the settlers — ^who 
had not chosen the best field for farming operations — contributed to bring 
the community into danger of famine. Cultivation proceeded slowly and 
irregularly, the stores were wasted and stolen, the provisions decreased, and 
scarcity threatened. After two years’ struggles the rations were reduced, 
and the colony languished in despondency. While, however, the spirit of 
industry fiagged, and the land lay untilled in spite of the danger, an eager 
attention was given to any rumour which seemed to promise w^th without 
labour. The curse of many colonics lias been a mine of gold, a grove of 
spice-trees, or a bank of costly pearls, for they allure men from industry to 
spoil the earth of its natural treasures. An impostor among the convicts 
Imew the temper of his companions. AVith a brass buckle and a guinea he 
manufactured specimens of the precious ore, and displaying them, endea- 
voured to get (dothes and provisions from the stores as the reward of his 
discovery. But the deceit was detected, and the impostor flogged for his 
fraud. The miserable man afterwards ended his life on the scaffold. 

A flagstaff was now erected at the entrance of Port Jackson, to signal 
the arrival of any ship : as the provisions sunk, many an anxious eye was 
turned upon the staff* desiring the expected sign. Alone on that remote, 
inhospitable coast, they dreaded the horrors of famine, though somewhat 
relieved by the supplies of fish brought in three times a week, and distri- 
buted in equal rations to the whole community. The governor made no 
exception in his own favour, faring as the rest fared ; and when a party 
was collected at the government house, each guest was requested to bring 
a supply of provisions for himself. In 1790, though the rations had been 
reduced by one-half, there were only four months’ supplies in the colony, 
and some measures were necessary to check the approach of famine. It 
was resolved to plant a settlement on Norfolk Island. Two hundred and 
one convicts, men, women, and children, were sent tliither, and a vessel was 
despatched to Batavia for supplies. The Sirius^ bearing her criminal 
burthen to Norfolk Island, landed them, and was immediately afterwards 
wrecked upon the coast. A lofty hill was observed, whither at evening 
enormous flights of birds proceeded from tho sea, where all day they 
collected food. Their eggs were gathered in vast quantities, and when 
fires were kindled to attract their notice, the birds came down in such 
numbers, that 2000 or 3000 were taken every night. From the circimi- 
stance of this occurring at a time of great need, these birds were called the 
Birds of Providence. ^ 
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Meanwhile more convicts arrived at Port Jackson ; death etnick down 
BQinbors of the first comers ; sickness prostrated nearly 5CK) at a time; and 
a stale of demoralisation followed which rendered the young oolony of New 
Booth Wales a lazar- house of crime and misery. Five men, endeavouring 
to escape, put to sea in a boat, steered for Otaheite, and were doubtlesa 
drowned in the abysses of the Pacific. Many of the Irish started off,, 
intending to travel across the whole region, and reach China overland--- 
for only so iar had our knowledge of the country then proceeded. Pro- 
bably tWy were killed by the natives, though some of them may have 
become domesticated among them, and adopting their customs, sank into- 
the savage state. Next year ten ships arrived with upward.s of 1000 
convicts, and their coming imparted an air of life and jictivity to the infant 
city of Sydney. Various public work.*? and buildings were commenced; 
tanks were cut in the rocks, to provide against dry seasons; and fresh 
land was got ready fi>r the cultivation of Indian corn. Some of the 
ships, after discliarging tlieir cargoes, were employed with considerable 
success in the wlmlu-fishcries; while many of the convicts were for good 
behaviour released, on coiidiliuii of remaining in tl»c country to fulfil 
the term8.|pf their sentence, while those who had already passed their terms, 
and werd willing to remain, received allotmi'iits of land. 

At the end of 1791, when tlie cedony had been established four years, 
the public live-stock consisted of one aged stallion, one mare, two young 
stallions, t#o eolts, sixteen cows, two ealves, otie ram, fifty ewes, six lambs, 
one boar, fourteen sows, anrl twenty-two pigs. The cultivated ground 
amounted to 300 m*rcs of maize, forty of wlicat, six of barley, one of oats, 
four of vhies, and eiglity-six of garden ground, liesides seventeen under 
culture by the soldiers of the coloninl corjis. 'fliese were tlic humble 
beginnings of that wealthy colony, to which, in the first half of the year 
1850, vre exported iiu»rc yards of cotton cloth than to the whole Austrian 
empire. When we reatdi the ))reseiit state of the province it w'ill be seen 
,wiuit advance has been made. 

Six years after the foundation of the settlement, a church w’as built of 
W'ood and thatch, costing £40, and employed during the wc(‘k as a school- 
house, where 200 children w’crc instructed by the chaplain. JMeanwhilc 
the mortality increased, provisions ran low, and famine again became immi- 
aent. All the while tlie utmost discontent prevailed. Fifty-three persons 
were missing at (me time, all of whom had deserted in the delusive hope 
of reaching Fhiiia overland, i ’rimes and punishments multiplied, and the 
infancy of the colony was passed in the most disheartening confusion. 
Drunkenness and gambling demoralised the community, the spirit of sloth 
invaded it, and it became dependent on importations of corn. The live-stock, 
however, increased. A few' animal.s strayed, and some years after there 
waa discovered on the banks of the Nepean river a herd of upwards of 
sixty cattle, wandering over ])a8tures of fine sw'cet grass, thinly scattered 
over with trt^es, and dotted w'ith large ponds. ITpon the surface of these 
sheets of water, fringed with beautiful shrubs, ducks and black sw'ans swam 
to and fro. Perceiving the value (»f a wild breed of cattle near the settle- 
ment, the governor arranged that no part of this fertile tract — to this day 
known as lihe Cow-Pastui-cs — should be allotted. In consequence of this 
aninuUs «muUiplicd so rapidly, that before 1813 the 80,000 acres were 
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unequal to contain tliem. A severe drought following, they died by thou- 
saods ; and from that period the Pastures were allotted, and the wild heida 
retreated to a greater distance from the sea. 

Captain Hunter, the second govenior of the colony, was an adventurous 
man. He explored the country, and enlarged the bouiLduries of the settle-* 
ment. Several valuable discoveries were made daring his administration. 
In 1796, some men fishing in a little bay considerably to the north of Port 
Jackson, found at a little dist<auce from the beach quantities of coal 
scattered over the ground. Neiir the spot a considerable river — now 
named the Hunter — discliarges itself into the sea. The valuable mineral 
was obtained in abundance, mu] a township has now been established there 
which supplies the whole colony with this fuel. A large trade in lime, 
obtained from immense (piantities of oyster-sliolls thrown up on the beach, 
is carried on at this place — appropriately named Newcastle. 

Through all its struggles Sydney continued to rise, and by slow degrees 
free settlers from England arrived. Government provided their passage, 
their tools and implements, allotments of land, provisions for two years, 
and clothes for one. Soldiers and convicts also turned fanners, and indi- 
vidual instances of prosperity encouraged the rest. One man .-to whom 
(lovenior Philip bad in 1792 granted a ewe for breeding, found hiniiself in 
seven years proprietor of 1 1 6 slieep, and on the high rqad to opulence. 
While some applied theinsclves to the rearuig of Hocks and herds, others 
pursued agriculture, and many beautiful farms were established on the 
banks of streams near the little town of Sydney. A gradual change came 
over the face of the province: from a wild forest it became a pastoral 
country, with houses, stacks, and sheds, fields well fenced, and all the 
usual features of well-directed industry. In the last year of the eighteenth 
century a great flood took place. Prom some unknown cause, the river 
Hawkeshury swelled to an enormous volume ; and a settler, whose dwell- 
ing stood on a hill, near a beautiful bend uf the streant, saw at one 
moment, floating with the flood, no less tlian thirty wlieat-stacks, on 
some of which were numerous pigs and poultry, vainly seeking refuge 
from the rising of the waters. The consetpiences of this disaster were 
most calamitous. Wheat ruse to 30.s. a busliel in a colony wlicre it had 
at times been thrown to the pigs, and Indian corn became equally scarce. 

In course of time roads were made through different parts of the colony ; 
and in 1813, when the settlers resolved to widen their territory, a passage 
was found across the illue Mountains. A drought in the maritime plains 
and valleys compelled the colonists to seek pasturage beyond ; and driving 
their sheep and cattle tlirough the passes, they came down upon the 
plentiful plains of liathurst. An excellent road, 100 miles in length, now 
connects Sydney and the town which soon sprang up in the new territory. 

In Govenior Bligh’s time an insurrection upset the goveniment, which 
was with ditticulty restored. A contest then broke out betweeir two parties 
ill the community — the Exclusionists, who, in the petty pride of honesty, 
refused to associate, evem in the ofiices of charity, with the tainted popula- 
tion; and the Emancipists, who considered that a convict, after his term of 
ponislimeiit expired, was as good as any other man. The first endeavoured 
to stamp the criminal witli an ineffaceable brand of infamy ; the second, 
perhaps too hurriedly, sought to produce a mingling of the convicted and 
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uaoODvictDd claases. The govemor, Maquarrie, famous for his Baoom in 
road^naking, exerted himself philanthropically to raise the conxicts from 
their degra^tion, and thus came into collision with the sentimentality of 
a few little-iiund^ Exclusionists. During the twelve years of his admuus* 
tration New South Wales increased in extent and prosperity, while the 
boundaries of discovery were pushed still farther westward. Bathurst 
Plains, and the ways to them, were discovered ; the district of Argyle was 
opened to the enteri)ri8e of the settlers ; two rivers, the Lachlan and the 
Maquarrie, were traced b(‘yond the Blue Mountains, until they were sap> 
fposed to flow into pathless swamps ; while northwards the river Hastmgs, 
with a largo tract of pasture-land, called Liverpool Plains, was discovered. 
A penal settlement for tlie punishment of refractory convicts was formed 
on the Kinu I’laittH; another at Newcastle, near tlie mouth of the Hunter; 
and a tliird at lN)rt Maquarrie, at the mouth of the Hastings, about 180 
miles north of iSydney. When Maquarrie's administration began, the 
settlement was in a state of imbecility, disabled by privation, the country 
impenetrable beyond forty miles of Sydney, agriculture indifierently carried 
on, commence oifly beginuiug, and no revenue ; famine ever on the threshold, 
Aotioni continually alive, public buddings falling into ruin, a few miserable 
roads commenced, a people ilepressed by poverty, abased by crime, and 
utterly careless of religion, lie left it with brightening prospects, with an 
onlivening energy pervading the community, and elevated hopes moving 
men to vigorous action. The port-dues of Sydney had risen, from 1810 
to 1822, from £8000 to £30,000 per annum. A population of 29,783, of 
whom 13,814 were convicts, now laboured with energy for the public good. 
IVom that period the struggles of the colony were less severe, and its 
strength was greater. Accounts of its resources were circulated through- 
out Great Britain, men brouglit home fortunes, and those who emigrated 
in )H}verty counlcd tluur acnis and their flocks by thousands. To trace 
the progress of the sett lenient to its present condition tlirough every 
change of fortune would be aii iiitorosting task, but it would be incompatible 
with our limits. A ghmee at its actual state, liowever, is necessary: — 

Among the tweuty-oiio counties into wdiieli the territory of New South 
‘Wales is divided, Cumberland is the most populous and important, though 
not the most fertile. The capital, Sydney, with the prosperous towns of 
Paramatta, Windsor, Liverpool, and others, give it pre-eminence. It con- 
sists of an undulating plain stretching from north to south 53 miks, and 
from the base of the Blue !Mountain.s to the coast, which is broken by 
many creeks and inlets, of which the noble harbour of Port Jackson is 
the most remarkable. Near the sea the soil is poor and unproductive, but 
inland the oouiitry improves, the woods thin, the valleys become verdant, 
and the hills excessively tortile. The borders of the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean ri>ers are eoxerod with rich soil, spread over extensive flats, finely 
cultivated. Good water not plentiful, though by boring wells this might 
in a great measure be remedied. There are 900,000 acres in the county, of 
which little more tlian a third is fit for profitable cultivation. All the good 
land lias been granted awray ; but a curious fact is, that the greatest abun- 
dance of water is found on the most ungracious soils. 

^ The nex^ county southward is Ciuuden, wdth 60 miles of coast-line, and 
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a breftdtli of 55. It is more mountainous than Cumberland, ynGi lofty 
timber, alternating with tracts of great fertility. lUawats distil ocmtains 
150,000 acres of fine deep soil, whose rich qualities may be perpetually 
preMnred by a manure of decayed shells found upon the shore. The most 
delightful landscapes abound in this favoured region, wooded Hills, and 
beautiful streams ; while the Shoal Haven River, navigable for ships 
eighty or ninety tons, bears its produce to the capital. The 60,000 acres 
of the Cow -Pastures are now sheep -farms, well watered. There are 
no important towns in this county. 

Next to this is Argyle, a lofty, rugged district, well timbered, but con- 
taining many broad, bare levels, like Goulboum Plains, which are twenty 
miles long, and ten wide. Two remarkable lakes— George and Bathurst — 
exist here, supposed to be of recent formation. The natives, indeed, 
declare tliat they remember the period when their beds were dry. Bathurst 
County lies inland, due west of Cumberland, divided from it by the Blue 
Mountains ; it is 72 miles long by 68 wide, approaching in shape an irre- 
gular square. Downs like those of Sussex extend along the banks of the 
Maquarrie for more tlian 100 mUes, and among them Bathurst Plains, 
containing upwards of 50,000 acres of the most fertile land, with a cool 
climate that reddens the cheeks of children. 

North of Cumberland county is tliat of Northumberland, measuring 
about GO miles by 50. Tts general appearance is undulating, with high 
table-lands among the hills. Here are the coal-mines, near one of the 
principal towns — Newcastle — with the produistive farms which dot the 
valley of the Hunter — a stream iiavigable for small craft 50 miles from 
the sea. Boats may ascend 200 miles, but frequent and violent floods 
interrupt the navigation. The coal, found in most parts of New South 
Wales, is most abundant here. A company obtained a grant of the mines 
from government, and in 1830, 12,646 tons were delivered at the pits’ 
mouth, at 9s. a ton. Steamers, introduced five years before, now ply 
so frequently along tliat roinoto coast, that the demand has enormously 
increased. In this liand of Anomalies the coal di.strict is the most fertile, 
for not even the rich vales of tlie Ilawkesbury or Nepean can vie with the 
borders of the liiiiiter River. Maitland is the largest town, and its market 
supplies Sydney with potatoes, tobacco, cheese, find butter. The district 
is liable to one great evil — namely, the frequency of floods, which often 
rise forty or sixty feet, pouring through tlie valley, and sweeping away 
all traces of cultivation. 

Of the counties still imperfectly known, only partially colonised, and 
almost completely undeveloped, there are — Bligh, Brisbane, Durham, 
Gloucester, Wellington, Philip, Hunter, Roxburgh, Cook, Georgiana, 
Westmoreland, King, Murray, St Vincent, Stanley, and Maquarrie. Dis- 
tributed among the whole are about forty-five ‘ chief towns,’ above which 
Sydney stands the mistress of them all. 

Port Jackson, with an entrance three-quarters oi a mile wide, a length 
of fifteen, and a breadth of three, w’ould afford shelter to fleets of the hugest 
size. Around it spreads a panorama of varied landscapes. Towards the 
sea are scattered picturesque islets ; northward rise long chains of rugged 
cliffs ; southward the wide harbour of l^otany Bay extends ; and westward 
the stately forest, broken by occasional clearings, still reminds the spec- 
ie 
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talor that lie ia in a new country, fresh from nature, with all the features 
of youth impressed upon it. 

The city of Sydney covers a considcmble spacie of ground. It is laid out 
on a regular plan, with straight streets, crossing at right angles, and adorned 
with many large aud some elegant buildings. Quays, wharfs, and forts, 
government buildings, churches, hospitals, liotels, customlioiiscs, newspaper 
otfices, barracks, assembly-rooms, post-ofhees, policc-ofht^es, market-places, 
banks, insurance-odi(;eK, chapels, theatres, and a cathedral, adorn streets 
lively with the rattle of superb caiTiages, cabs, horsemen, and omnibuses. 
There is little in Sydney to distinguish it from an English town except the 
scenery surnniiiditig it, for scarc'cly a street is not called after some name 
familiar in ‘ the old country.’ The ‘ Sydney I^Iorning Herald,’ the * Sydney 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Atlas,’ * Hells’ l/ife in Sydney,’ tlie ‘ Daily Advertiser,’ 
the ‘Australian Journal,’ and the ‘Sydney (luardiaii,’ exist to impress on 
the settler's mind, that in leaving his mother-land ho has not left the 
luxury of newspajiers and leading articles. There is a post-office also, 
with branches at eighty post-towns, with a charge of from 4d. to Is. 6d. 
according to the distance. If, indeed, the reader can imagine a town as 
large as Brigliton, (‘haraeterised by a mingling of Englisli and Australiau 
features, lie will realise an idea of the capital of New South Wales. 

In the market-place of this Nourishing city'ne find wdicat at 4s. the 
busliel of sixty pounds, and Indian corn Is. (Id.; potatoes at £6 a ton ; 
beef at 2d. or Jd. a pound; fresh butter Is., tea 2s., moist sugar 8d., 
toba(‘co Dd., candles 4d., mutton lid. or 2d., veal 4d., and bread, bfest 
quality, lid. a pound. All other articles of consumption arc in propor- 
tion. Fruit is excessively cheap. Most of the neighbouring counties 
contribute to siqqdy Sydney with provisions, eonMimcd by a population of 
(iOjOlKf persons. The most expensive jiart of living is house-rent, for a 
inodemto habitation, nii furnished, can be hired for nothing less tlian £100 
a year. 'I’he number of houses in Sydney is about 7r>00 ; and in the whole 
colony little more tiian 3.0,000. 

Of tlie other towns in New South Wales, numerous as they are, a 
detailed descri]ition c.'iniiot be aflorded. They arc all similar to Sydney 
ill plan and aspect, ditforing (»nly in size and situation, and tlic cliaracter 
of the public buildings. • AVhen wc estimate their nuinber, consider the 
commerce which supports them, and glance at their rapid growth in a 
region where, sixty years ago, tluTc was not a village standing, it is with 
excusaldc pride that we pcuiit to New South AN'ales as an example of 
national energy. 

Sixteen years ago the population of New South Wah‘s was 77,006. In 
eight years it rose to 173.377, and is now more than 220,000, in the pro- 
portion of 60 woiniMi to ltH> men. The exports average three millioos, and 
the imports more than t^\o inillions and a-half a year; while the revenue, 
now increasing at tiie rate of £10, (KK) a quarter, has risen from £183;21d 
in 1H36 to .11288,044 in lS4i>. Sixteen million pounds of wool are annually 
produci‘d in this colony, where, as we have shown, there existed in 17^1 
1 nun, 60 ewes, and 6 lambs. Contrasting with tliat account of live-stock, 
the following figures appear startling : — 1)8,000 horses ; 1. .306,200 homed 
cattle; 6,530, (KK) sheep; and myriads of pigs, the dcseendanta of that 
solitary boar which, sixty years ago, represented the species in New South 
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WbIbs* Now, if the reader recollects the account of the land then under 
culture, he will hear without surprise that nearly 200,000 acres are now 
annually cultivated, producing more than ,‘J,0(X),0b0 bushels of grain, and 
60,000 tons of potatoes, tobacco, and grasses for hay. It is necessary thus 
to introduce a few figures in illustration of this interesting subject. 

Since 1840 no convict-ship has debarked its corrupting burthen at the 
harbour of Sydney ; and since its emancipation from this curse, the colony 
has received the right of partial self-government, returning its own represen- 
tatives. Recently an amended constitution has lieen granted it, and, blessed 
with these advantages, we may look to its continued progress among the 
most prosperous colonies in the world. Vessels continually leave our own 
shores bound for this ‘land of plenty:' but wc fear that many are dis- 
appointed through the extravagance of their expectation. The earth was 
given to man, tliat he should live on it by labour ; and the slothful will 
find, in New South Wales, as at home, that they may wait long at their 
doors before sixpcnny-pie(;es will fall like the manna from heaven. 

The colony contiguous to New South Wales is Sovth Ainitralm. It. was 
originally projected in 1831, when a committee was formed in London for 
establishing a cliartered company to settle tlie country. 'J’lio ])roject failed; 
but three years later another association aj)plicd for an act of parliament 
to erect South Australia into a Rritisli province. Meetings were held, 
tlie preliminary arrangements were carefully made, and a colony was estab- 
lished. Its territory extends from the 13‘2d to the 141st degi*ee of east 
longitude, and runs up northward as far as the ‘2Gth parallel of latitude. 
There was for some time a discussion as to boundaries ; but the govern- 
ments of Adelaide and Sydney have amicably adjusted the point, and 
marked a line to a distance of 123 miles from the coast. The shore is 
wild, and broken by many bays, into wliich the Soiithem Ocean rolls in 
tremendous breakers. In tlie waters of Kiicoiinter Ray — always white with 
foam — a successful whale-fishery is earned on. "J’hc first settlement formed 
by the South Australian Company w'as at Kiiigscote in Kangaroo Island, 
oflf the shores of the Nepean Ray, at the mouth of St A’^inceiit’s (lulf. A 
town was laid out, and some houses built ; but the place Avas ofilcially 
abandoned some years ago, though a jiretty seaport town remains, with a 
good harbour. I'enetrating the gulf about seventy miles, we reach Port 
Adelaide, and landing, proceed towards the town. Villages, cottages, and 
farms are scattered over the monotonous flats, and aftiT traversing the 
swamps near the sea, the emigrant finds himself on the Park Lands, rich 
and beautiful, w'iierc Adelaide stands on the first elevated gro?md. West- 
ward lie the plains of Adelaide, wdth the sea running up St Vincent’s Gulf; 
eastward a richly-wooded country extends down to the valley of tlio 
Murray, beyond wliich sjiread forest and plains as far as the heights of 
* I^fty Range.’ Lower dowm, and separated by the valley of tlie Torrens 
from the uj^er town, stands South Adelaide on a flat surface. It is large, 
and densely built, and fonns the commercial division of the city, containing 
the government house and other public structures. Homo handsome 
edifices have been erected ; and Ilindley Street and Rundle Street would 
do no discredit to a second-class city in Eugland. ("Iiurchcs, schO(ds, 
banks, and other buildings decorate the broad thoroughfares/iand outside 
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a prosnenade, half-a-mile vide, runs roand the city. Its mhabitants here 
eiajoy the mild evemugB, and crowd ux^on it, like our o>vii citizens in the 
parks, with cheerful faces, doubtless sometimes contrasting their xxwtioa 
with that of those whom they have left hulimd to struggle with extrava* 
gaiit comx>etitor8 in the mother country. Little more than twelve years 
liave passed since the first wooden dwelling was erected on the spot where 
now stands Adelaide, the capital of South Australia. 

The general resources of tlic colony are considerable. The copper 
mines of Kaprunda are supposed to be unmeuBcly rich, and other minerals 
have been disc-overed whi(^h may be expected to form the materials of 
ihtui*e prosperity. The climate is favourable to tlie growth of fhiit, even of 
the tropical kinds. I'hc loquot, the guava, tlic orange, and the banana^ 
flourish well, but slowly ; while the vine, tlie fig, and the pomegranate attain a 
superb maturity, with Phiglish fruits of every description. The climate of 
the plains is altogether diflerent from that of the hills : while the latter are 
white with snow, the former are wanned by a glowing sun. On the low- 
lands the forest-trees of luirojic* have a stunted growth, but in elevated 
situations they thrive to xierfection. Gooseberries and currants also bear 
only on the hills. Two extremes of climate x^rcvail in South Australia : 
in the early part of the year the rains fall copiously, tlie whole land is 
brightly green, and vegetation thrives in luxuriant richness; later, the 
sun is intensely hot, the earth is almost herbless, millions of grasshoppers 
swarm over the ground, but the air, though hut and calm, is breathed 
without difficulty. In August the thermometer ranges about 59°, and 
rises till January, when it is often 106^°, descending in July to 55” at two 
P. H., the hottest hour of the <hiy. This dimate is exceedingly salubrious ; 
even the most heated winds are light and agreeable. It is of course subject 
to the ordinary maladies common to most regions ; but llicre arc no dan- 
gerous indigenous comijliiiuts, and it is, in the ojiinion of a well-informed 
traveller, ‘ one of the hojilthiost countries in the world but it is important 
to remember one fact, a universal knowledge of which might have kept 
death out of many homes — that the climate of South Australia and of 
Sydney is fatal to persons of consumptive habits. As in New South Wales^ 
the summer of Europe is winter here, and the winter summer. 

Tlie soil of this colony is not better than tliat of New South Wales, and 
inferior to that of Van Diemen’s Land, yet the croxis x>i'oduced in it are 
finer than those of the other provinces. The agriculturists of South Aus- 
tralia, less dependent on ]iasture, have applied themselves more studioudy 
to cultivation ; and the most magniiiceiit specimen of wheat ever exliibited 
in our markets was grown by them. The provinee contains an area of about 
324,000 square miles, or in round uiunbers 207,000,000 acres. The settled 
territory, however, occupies no mom than 4000 miles, or 7,000,000 acres^ 
and even in this a large portion of country, at present desert, is included. 
About 500,000 acres ha>e been puruliasorl for cultivation, besides large 
tracts for sheep and cattle pastures. The rate of progress in the colony 
may be indicated by a few facts : — 1845, 18,848 acres of wheat were 
sown; in 1648, 26,135; while oats increased 7000 acres. In one year 
400 names were added to the list of landed proprietors. The produce of 
the colony, therefore, exceeds its capability of consumption, so that, whilo 
iu 1839 price of flour in South Australia was £120 a ton, it is now 
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about £12. The increaBe of stock was equally rapid : cattle and i^eep 
Btations were established immediately after the formation of the colony, 
and the wild nutritive herbage so abundant gave nourishment in 1844 to 
865,700 sheep ; in the next year to 480,669 ; and now to about 1,200,000, 
with an increase of 200,000 annually. There are in the colony also about 
80,000 cattle imported principally from New South Wales, with 6000 horses, 
and about 25,000 pigs and goats. 

Though not so rapid in its recent development as New South Wides, 
South Australia prospered better during the early years of its existence aa 
an English colony. The encampment at Rapid Bay, with the rude gardens at 
first laid out, were soon abandoned, though some traces of them may still be 
seen, as well as some curious ovens scooped in the banks by the first settlers. 
The situation was deserted for the site of the present capital, planned on an 
extensive scale. A thousand acres were surveyed — seven hundred on the 
south, and three hundred on the north of the river, and the streets, crossing 
at right angles, arc from one to two chains in width. No convicts were 
ever allowed to be imported. All religious denominations were encouraged 
by an equality of rights. The town-lots were put up at £2, 10s. an acre, 
the country at £1 — half the money thus raised being added to the colonial 
fund, and half applied to bring out labourers and mechanics. The value of 
the town-land has risen to £1000 an acre. After the first, new settlera 
continually arrived, flocks of sheep and herds of cattle were brought from 
Van Diemen’s Land, and every artisan skilled in house-building was 
engaged at wages varying from seven to ten guineas a week. Men earned 
much money ; but uneducated poverty, suddenly prosperous, is apt to run 
into excess ; and sawyers and splitters, ejiniing in two days enough to riot 
on all the rest of the week, drank rum and beer until an empty pocket 
induced them to resume work. Bullock-drivers, and others of their class, 
became dainty, and drank only claret and champagne; while many, who 
in their own country wanted the necessaries of life, staked £50 on the 
toss of a halfpenny. The Siilc of liquor was a prosperous trade. One 
publican made £10,000 in three years. While this factitious prosperity 
endured, hardy Bushmen from New South Wales came down to Adelaide 
with their flocks and herds to sell, cows at £40 each, Inillocks £100 a 
pair, meat at 2s. a pound, bread at half-a-crowii tlic four-pound loaf, 
flour at £120, and potatoes at £30 a ton. Thus things stood for some time 
in 1839. All was done on a large scale. Survcyf»rs marked the land in a 
circle of twenty-five miles into lots, which were bought by speculators, 
who drew clever plans, marked Islington, Kensington, Brighton, Paynham, 
and Walkcrville, and advertised them as town-lots. A mania followed. 
People ran deeply into speculation, money flowed like water, and excite- 
ment rose to a spring-tide of excess. As usual, panic trod on the heela 
of this pernicious fever, and in 1840 liundreds of labourers crowded the 
streets of Adelaide, begging for employment at the lowest rate of wages. 
The colony became involved in debt, and when Governor Grey arrived in 
1841, all credit was destroyed, and ruin liung over the settlers. The 
government expenditure had risen to £180,000. In two year.s an hemestr 
administration reduced it to £30,000, though a loan was effected from New 
South Wales, and public works were coucnenced to prevent the poor firom 
starving. 
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Illuming operations liad not been vigorously commenced; but nowv when 
the mania was over, and wholesome industry revived, families settled in tlie 
lands were bought, cleared, and fenced, put under cultivation, and 
covered with magnificent crops. Hedgerows lined tlie roads, cot^es 
dotted the fields, stacks and ricks spiniiig up, reapers and sowers multiplied, 
the plough went through the furrow, and before the cud of twelve, months 
provisions became abundant. In two years more the colony, with brighten- 
ing prospects, took rank witli the other Australian settlements. 

The seaport lies several miles from tlie town, and is connected with it 
by a good macadamised road, tiavcrsed every hour by passenger cars — 
'(ikreB, sixpence). A spacious basin, lined with \diarfs, receives the ship- 
ping; and along the highway teams of oxen arc continually moving^ 
.carrying liritisli manufactures to the town, or Australian produce to the 
port. There are several good inii.s on the roadside, with ruddy-faced bar- 
maids — everything, indeed, familiar to tlie English eye, except the land.scape 
and the people ; for tlie newly-arrived emigrant would never recognise in the 
stalwart fellows, well mounted and clothed, who ride to and fro over their 
own farms, tlie thin and sickly creatures who would at home have broken 
stories in the yard of a workhouse. 

Hound Adelaide lie three principal divisions of the colony : the north, or 
sheep, cattle, and great inineral district ; tlie east, famed for agriculture and 
pasture; and tlie south, combining culth'atioii, rearing of cattle and sheep, 
fishing and mining. A vast quantity of level land, covered with crops of 
rich grass, and luienciiiiiliered with trees, iitlbrds the finest pasture. In 
184d lead and coj)]>er wen- discovered, and now gold is also known to exist 
in many parts of the colony. The discovery of these treasures, instead of 
producing its legitimate etlect, (-aused another mania. The fields were 
deserted, and evi-ry one turned miner. A prospect of scarcity hung over 
tlie colony. A noble har>est was ready to bend before the sickle, but the 
community was mad witli the nige for mining, while the winter threatened 
to close in and cut ofl* the jiromise of land. Enormous sums wnre offered 
for reapers. ‘ Oentleinen and ladies sallied forth with sickles, even With 
scissors,’ to save the liarvest, and the military iuid police were called out. 
They mart:hed iu battalions, and attaekeil the stiuiding corn ; great exer* 
tions were made; many granaries were filled; but over hundreds of acres 
the ripe grain fell and rotted to tlie earth. But this fever was of brief 
duration, and we now w'itno.Hs in South Australia the spectacle of an 
industrious community of settlers wdtli a profitable division of labour — 
some at the miiK\s, some in tlie fields, some in the pastures, engaged in 
developing to their own advantage the resources of a wealthy soil. The 
population w'ithin the hist ten years has risen from 10,115 to 38,666— 
286 per rent. An incrc*ising commerce is carried on with the mother 
country, wliigh in the first six months of 1850 exported to its young off*- 
spring as many yards of cotton cloth as to the whole of Denmark. 

iVeafet'H Austrat/iif at tlie Swan river settlement, is another English 
colony. It is situated on the western coast, nearly opposite New South 
Wales, and 36 degrees of longitude to the westward of it. Tlie place was 
discovered in 1697 by the Dutchman Vlaraing, who named it from the 
bhiok 8w*ansL found ffoatiug on tlie stream. The first settlement took place 
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hi 1830, in Bomowlmt an unusual manner. A few private individuals, in 
consideration of immense grants of land, undertook to colonise the province, 
on condition of restoring the grants if their engagoments were not fulfilled 
w'ithin a given time. Great difficulty was at first experienced, but Western 
Australia, like her sister colonies on the same mighty island, has struggled 
through her difficulties, and promises soon to prosper well. Beyond a line 
of barren country bordering the sea the land is very fertile. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the principal settlements, Perth and Precmantle, it is hilly and 
bare ; but most ^f the poor soil is capable of improvement, and admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of the grape. There is a vine in the government 
garden at Perth, which, {Uantod as a cutting, sent fortli shoots IG} feet long 
in the second year, and* yielded more than four liundredwciglit of fruit. 
The climate of this productive region is salubrious and plc.'isant, though 
not, as some writers assert, superior to that of the otljcr colonies. The 
rains are more abundant and regular; but Avliilc this fertilisc's the soil, 
it does not favourably or otherwise aftect the atmosphere. The waters on 
the coast swarm with lisli, and whales gsunbol in shoals a few miles from 
the shore. Oil is therefore a principal article of export, and the enter- 
prising Americans have sometimes engaged as many as 300 ships along 
these distant shores. 

Freemantle is a port to>vn at the mouth of the Swan river. Two milca 
up is Perth, the capital, and seven miles farther, ( Juilford, where the rich 
(‘orn-laiids commence. There arc several other settlements, all in steady 
and vigorous, if not rapid growth. 

In 1838 two British vessels sailed to colonise Port Essiiigton, on tho 
northern coast, where on(‘ or two attempts had already been made without 
success. The situation of the new sctflement is at the utmost jioirit of 
North AuHtralia. There was found, to the astonisliment of our country- 
men, a community of Australian Christians, witli churches of their own, 
wliich had already elementary instruction in the arts of (dviJisatioii. To 
the J^utch hclongs the praise of thus jdaiiting, at this remote point, what 
may be the se(‘ds of a great change in the condition of the native people. 
Wc have now a settlement tliere which, like tlio others, thrives with con- 
siderable success. There is a splendid liarboiir, capable of sheltering the 
largest fleet. The soil of the territory — by some described as very poor — is 
in reality very productive. Industrious settlers could cultivate with much 
success crops of rice, cotton, and indigo of the finest (piality : but tlujre is one 
dniwback — the climate. This, though not in itself unhealthy, is uiisuitcd to 
the European constitution ; tliough it is believed tliat when the seasons, 
atmospheric changes, and other peculiarities of the place arc thorou^J^ily 
understood, temperance, will destroy the virulence of tlie ground fever. 
Abundance of fresh water exists, and already, from tlic little beginnings, 
described, this settlement develops towards prosperity. 

Among the continental nations it is believed to have been establislicd 
with purely political view.«. The French especially describe it as the 
opening of a port to the south of the Indian Archipelago, near the 
Dutch possessions, to counteract the influence of Holland in those seas. 
However this may be, it is certain that the Malay trade i.s expected to ht 
attracted thither, and tliat already many a fleet of Indian piahus, laden 
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Mrith te&, Bugar, salt fish, and other commodities, come to bargain fur 
British cottons* As at our new settlement of Labuan, many opportunities 
of proHt occur at Tort Kssington without ciYect, from the absence of 
European merchants to take advantiige of them. At either place an 
enterprising trader, with £2000 or £3000 at his command, could speedily 
realise a fortune by trading with the i^alays. From an early date the rude 
vessels of tlie Indian islanders have visited this coast in search of sea- 
slugs for the Chinese market. They w'ould gladly collect for l*ort Essuig- 
ton the costly ])ro(liicts oi' then* islands, and barter tliem fur cottons and 
utensils of rude earthenware. An account of their ancient Iraflie caiTried 
oil between the Jiulian isJatuis and the northern coast of Australia would 
afford a most original picture of liuiiian industry, but we are compelled to 
forego it, and pass to the (’oiieliuling portion of our subject. 

Outlying the soutlierii coast of Australia, as Ceylon outlies the Indian 
continent, Van Da tmu's Laml appears, separated from the mainland by a 
broad channel, known as Hass’s Straits. Numerous islands arc sprinkled over 
those mid-lying waters - ^ome inhabited, others so surrounded by reefs, and 
so beaten by surges in etcriiul eommoiioii, that tliijy are unapproachable. 
The most northern t»oiiit of \'an Diemen’s Land is about 120 miles distant 
from tlie most Stiuthern point of Australia. Tim country is equal in size to 
Ireland, more mountainous than the great iioighbouriiig regioti, more full of 
variety, and graied with more ehariiis of siunery. The hills, varying in 
elevatiim from 4000 to oOOO feel, do not run in unbroken ranges, but are 
crossed by line vallcNs, waterial by many beautil'ul streams. Limestone 
abounds, and iron and ( oal will probably bi; discovered in large quantities. 
Where cultivation lias eommeiieeil, the soil is found to be jtartly a rich 
vegetable mould, jiarlly mixed with sand and tlint, but almost everywhere 
fertile. The coast is diversiiied — here projeeting in promontories, tliere 
retiring into bays, w ith many commodious Jiarbonrs, and the mouths of 
some considerable streams. The Derwent, on whoso border stands Hobart 
Town, on the siuitli of the island, is a broad, deep, salt-water stream, free 
from rock or shoal, and navigable for vessels of heavy burthen. On the 
north, the Tamar pours into Hass's Straits, with Launofiston near its mouth 
— a convenient port, though obstructed by a bar. I'liese two towns, the 
twin capitals of the colony, arc situated in the midst of beautiful scenery — 
the one under the slmltiT of Mount AVellingtoii, the other in the midst of a 
gently undulating country, varied with woods and pasture-lands. Their 
progress has iu»i been regular, the southern outstripping the northern city 
in commerce and iiulustrv, though J^auncesion now promises to attract 
conlliderable trade to the Tamar river. 

From the dale of Tasman V* visit to Van Diemeirs Land (1C42), no Eu- 
ropean vessel sailed thither during 130 years. In 1773, Fnmeaux, one of 
Cook’s captains, coasted along the eastern shores, and entered Bass's Straits, 
to ascertain wdiethcr the territory was an island or a part of Australia Proper. 

* Many efforts arc made to endow tliis island with the name of its original dis- 
eoverer, Tlie colonial bhhop was .scut out, not as lord hpiritual of Van Diemen’s 
Land, but of Tusmani.a. It is dillicult, however, to change the public custom in this 
particular. America ha.s n'tained its beautiful name, though justice has constantly 
dugspested iU^altcratiou to Columbia. 
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Stormy weather drove him back, and the discovery was left to Bass. In 
1777 the great navigator himself visited these shores, and carried on some 
intercourse with the natives. Years later, La Perouse is supposed to have 
come hither, and the expedition Sent out in search of him explored the 
coast in quest of some memorial that might throw light on the fate of the 
unfortunate navigator. In 1797 Bass's Straits were iirst navigated; and 
Flinders, who accompanied the discovery of the passage, circulated in the 
new colony at Port Jackson the idea of forming a settlement on Van 
Diemen's Land. The plan was neglected until 1803. The French tlieii 
evinced an inclination to secure the prize, and to forestall them, a small 
party of soldiers and convicts was lodged on the island. A site was chosen 
near Hobart Town. The usual preliminaries were gone through, but un- 
happily the Europeans and the natives quarrelled. Blood was shed, and 
an ill-will was established which has only lately ceased to rankle in the 
breasts of the aborigines. 

The early years of the colony were passed in the ordinary manner. 
Many difficulties arose, and several conflicts took place with the natives; 
but the settlers were hardy, their numltcrs increased, the soil was fertile, 
and the colony prospered well. A legislative (‘ouneil managed the public 
affairs, and by 1831 the excess of revemnj over ox])etiditurc Avas £20,000; a 
fair standard of the condition of the colony. Next year, at a large meeting, 
it was determined to ja'titiou both Mouses of Parliament for a representa- 
tive assembly; a privilege Avhicli Avas not granted for some time. Colonial 
policy forms one of the most difficult and important of the statesman’s 
studies ; and it is only of late years, witli the experience of gi*cat misfor- 
tunes before our eyes, that aa^c have coimnciiccd acting on the principles 
whose universal acceptance can alone render our distant possessions the 
permanent sources of prosperity. 

Van Diemen's Land lias been a great convict colony. In 1832 there 
were 11,040 male criminals on the island. Of these 021 were undergoing 
severe punishment for otTeuces coiimiitted after sentence. Tavo hundred 
and forty were at the penal settlement of J’ort Arthur, on a barren penin- 
sula, connected with the main by a narroAv neck of land. Across this runs 
a line of posts guarded by savage dogs and some soldiers, to prevent the 
escape of the culprits. Nevertheless some do evade even the vigilance of 
the brute watchers ; and wc have heard of several men avIio, clothing them- 
selves in the skins of kangaroos, and imitating the motions of the animal, 
thus contrived to escape. 

For a long period the abundance of convict labour was an evil, especially 
as men were draughted into the farms on tickets of leave, to perform tasks 
for which they were utterly uiitit. A free settler once received the allot- 
ment of a convict set down as a ploughman. ‘ (Jan you plough ? ’ he 
inquired. ‘ No.’ The man was a weaver, but his master employed him to 
drive a cart. The first day he broke the vehicle to pie^’es ; the next, 
intrusted Avitli another, he snapped the pole; and the third lost it in a 
swamp. He was then directed to cut down a large tree overshadowing a 
bam, and performed the office with vigour, letting the huge tree fall 
directly across the building, which it crushed to total ruin ! But where 
willingness accompanies tliis ignorance, the case is not so bad. In some 
instances, however, the convicts refused to work at any oth^r but their 
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proper avocation ; and one weaver, who was ordered to root up trees, 
hewed off liis ’aiin with an axe rather than comply. As household servants, 
they answered better, though, with such recommendations to character, the 
colonists could little be expected to tnist their servitors. One gentleman 
wrote home—' Even in our sinall nuhiagc our cook has committed murder, 
our footman burglary, and the IioiiKemaid bigamy!’ It is only fair to 
qualify this extract by (jiioting .-i remarkable passage which follows: — ‘It 
is strange to be in a country of thieves at all, but still stranger to be there 
without any fear of having your pocket picked. Such is the admirable 
arrangement of the present go veriiineni.* 

■ From various causes tlicre was a few years ago a vast superabundance 
of labfuir in Van Diemen’s The consequences were very disas- 

trous, hut an influx of cajutal now promises to remedy these evils, 
'llie resources of the island are varied and extensive, and it will be long 
before its population increases to an extent eoimneiisiirate with its natural 
capabilities. A eh.'mge also is drawing (»vcr the spirit of our colonial 
policy, wliieh cannot be witlunit effect on the welfare of mir Tasmanian 
settlements. All, indeed, that they require is the energy of man prudently 
directed; for nature has done her part to jUTfcetioii. The island being 
nearly the antipodes of our own country, the seasons are almost exactly 
the reverse of ours. The (old is, howe\er, more extreme, both from the 
vicinity of the sent hern jxde, and the fact, that no land lies between the 
southern coast of the island and the masses of eternal ice that load the 
sea a hwv (hjgrees Ix^yond. A clear and brilliant atniosi)here, dry, pure, 
and elastic, ahn<»st iiivariably prevails, though occasionally the weather is 
titful, and changes from heat to cold within the revolution of a day. In 
the w’csteni districts niucli rain falls, on the northern l{?ss, on\he eastern 
still less, and on tlie southern least of all — not averaging more than fifty or 
sixty wet days in the ^ear. September, Octola-r, and Is'ovemher arc the 
inontks; December. January, and J’ehruary (correspond with our 
.fune, .Inly, and August ; March, A [»ril, and, May form the autumnal, the 
most agreeable season ; and during our liot season, frost, snow', and rain 
prevail in Van Diemen’s I^and. The sliort(*,st day (*2Jst of June} is eight 
hours and forty-eight niiimtes. or one hour and four minutes longer than 
the **hort(’st day in England I'ilsi December;; but tl»e longest day in 
England is an lioui* and twenty-two minutes longer than with them. ITie 
climate, even now in the imeultivated etuidition of the country, is remark- 
ably salubrious. In eompiirison even with the healthiest parts* of Europe 
it is unusually gtmial, aud its salubrity will in all likelihood increase as 
colonisation spreads over the unexplored districts of the island. Fever 
and dysentery sfunctimes prevail; hoopiiig-cougli was introduced among 
the female convicts, hut though it attacked ail the population, not one 
fatal case occurred ; and influenza, eomiiion at times, never becomes daii- 

* It has hern calculated tiiat in the Rom.an States and ancient Venetian pro- 
vinces 1 in *27 dies annually; in all Italy, (ircccc, and Turkey, 1 in 80; in the 
N'etlicrlands, France, and Pnissi.a, 1 in .'10 ; in Switzerland, Austria, Spain, and 
Portugal, 1 in 40 ; in European Kiissia and Poland, 1 in 44 ; in CfennaDy, Denmark, 
and Sweden, 1 iu 45 ; in Norway, 1 iu 40 ; in Iridjuid, 1 in 58; in England, 1 hi 50 ; 
in Ivcland and Scotland, 1 in 50. It would be interesting to make a similar calcu- 
httiim w’ith respect to Ausiralasia. 
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gerous. The oiilj affliction most severely felt is insanity ; but it has been 
well remarked by a writer on tiie subject, that this can be traced to the 
excessive use of ardent spirits. ])uriiig a long period the amount consumed 
in Van Diemen's l^and was <at tlie rate of live gallons a year to each indi- 
vidual, including women and cliildrcn. 

The island is divided into two counties and fifteen districts. "Jlie fertile 
lands are distributed over the w hole, in alternation with rugged mountains 
and dense woods. Nuinerous streams, bordered with ricli land, intersect 
its surface, fed from perpetual springs, tis well as by the snows wliich, 
during many months in the year, crown the loftier peaks. liobart-Town 
district is the most important, but, like tliat of Sydney, not as the most 
fertile and extensive, but as containing the metropolis ' of the island. It 
contains about 2r>0,()00 acres, and the cultivated soil yielded in 1821) an 
average return of fifteen busliels of wheat, twenty of barley, twenty-five of 
oats, twenty of peas, twenty of beans, three tuns and a-half of potatoes, or 
seven tons of turnips an acre. Since then its productiveness has greatly 
increased. The produce of wheat is nearly thirty bushels an acre, and 
of otlier gi-aiii in similar proportion — an example of the effect of careful 
liusbaiidry. A brisk trade is carried on at J lobart-Town, wliero a motley 
population is now continually on the increase. Jlctween 18.')!) and 1847 it 
rose from 44,121 to 70,1(11, or 60 per cent. Scots with Highland kilts 
and claymores, Irish peasants w'ith blue jackets and trousers, Frenchmen, 
Cicrmans, Americans, Chinese, MaUiys, Lascars, black aborigines, Africans, 
and elegantly tattooed New Zealanders, jostle in the streets, and crowd 
about the stores. At these dep6t.s arc sold all imaginable articles of use, 
to wliich public attention is attracted by ad\ertisements in the local paper. 
A Bpeeimeii of these may be amusing : — ‘ Ai the store of the undersigned. 
— For sale — Cart-harness and cayenne pepper, drill trousers, crock cry- ware, 
one lady’s side-saddle, one vtiry strong dray, gold and white cambric, four 
circular saws, ladies’ stays, starch, blue and soap, Leghorn hats, shot, 
mustard, pattens, black siuif and bombazines, nails and iron pots.’ J^riccs 
in Ilobart-'J’ow'n are not remarkably low'. 

The produce of the soil is varied. Of timber fit for shipw'rights, builders, 
and cabinet-makers, there are gum, stringy bark, white and yellow thorn 
pine, and sassafras; black and silver wattle, dark and pale liglitwood, 
pencil cedar, Adventure- Lay pine (a pci^uliar species;, cotton-tree, musk, 
silver- wood, myrtle, forest and sw'amp oak, plum-tree, yellow -w'ood, 
lignum vitje, red and white honeysuckle, j)Cppermint-wood, pink-wood, 
and cherry-tree. No native trees bearing edible fruit liave been found. 
The peppermint-tree affords an oil ellicacious in cholera; a kind of grape 
that grows near Maquarrie Harbour, on the west, yields a juice equal to 
that of the lime for scurvy; tlic leaves of the tea-plant are not much 
inferior to those of China ; and the bark of the wattle is useful for tanning. 
European fruits, however, sujiply the ab-sence of any indigenous species. 
The grape, the apple, the jieach, the cherry, the apricot, the nectarine, 
the greengage, the pear, the raspberry, the mulberry, the gooseberry, the 
currant, the strawberry, tlie quince, the walnut, the chestnut, thrive well, 
some requiring care, otliers none. Many beautiful flowers, finely scented, 
have been discovered, and many others have been introduced. 

All kinds of grain cultivated in these islands will flourish in Van 
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Die^ncn’s I^and. rotatocs of tlie first quality arc produced, though not 
so plentifully as in England ; mangel-wurzel and turnips thrive well, with 
clover, tares, luceni, sainfoin, sweet-scented vernal, and indeed most of the 
English grasses. Sheep fatten well on the native kangaroo grass. Hemp, 
flax, and tobacco arc also produced, witli peas, beans, cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflowers, spinach, carrots, parsnips, asparagus, l)C(!t-root, artichokes, 
lettuces, cucumbers, celery, radishes, onions, leeks, and shalots. With 
tills abundance of vegetable produce, capable of still further development, 
the island will be. aljle at all times to support whatever population may 
spring up to crowd its commercial cities and cultivate its rural lands. . 

Horses, asses, and mules, black cattle, sheep, jugs, and poultry, flourish 
as well as in New South Wales. The native zoology, as in that province, 
consists of the kangaroo, in five species — from the forest kangaroo, 
standing five feet high, and clearing fifteen feet at a bound, to the 
kangaroo mouse, considerably smaller than a rabbit. The flesh of 
these animals is much esteemed. There arc numerous varieties of the 
opossum; and there is an animal between a tiger and a hyena, very destruc- 
tive to the flocks. 'Fhe ‘ devil ’ is another r*arnivorous beast, shaped like 
an otter, whicli attacks the sheepfolds at night. Vorcupitics, wild cats, 
and weasels, with bandicoot rabbits and rats, exist; but not in great 
numbers. 'J'hc ornithology of tin* island is also in some respects similar to 
that of Australia, but belongs to a higher order. The emu, found on both 
islands, is tlie largest bird known in those regions, weighing sometimes as 
much us a hundred pounds. Around the coast, during the breeding season, 
great numbers of whales resort, and the fisliery is valuable and productive, 
oil forming a considerable article of export. 

As of all the (»thcr lirili.^li setthiiiients formed in Australia, we may 
flay of Van Diemen's l.-and that it is still in the infancy of its existence. 
Large tracts remain nne\]dored, the capabilities of the soil have never 
been completely tested, and the universal wealth of the country is scarcely 
at all known. W'ith m ery year we may lotjk fur an increasing prosperity ; 
and if no speculating manias occur again to convulse and derange its system 
of industry, the I'olony may one day rank among the foremost of Our 
dependencies, as a brother in a great union of which each member contri- 
butes to the welfare of the rest, With a climate of the finest kind, with a 
rich soil, and every facility for the eoiistniction of a railway from Laun- 
ceston to Hob!U*t-Town, it.s great di^tanee from Iilngland should be no 
objection in the eyes (>f the innignint. The sea once crossed, what matter 
whether throe or thirteen thousand miles (»f water roll between the new 
home and the old V Steam will soon rivet the links of intcreourse between 
the British islamU and Australia: aud a monthly Indian mail arriving 
with intelligence from the remote south, the diflerenee of a few days will 
be all in the cominuuieatiou between this country and any of her trans- 
marine dependencies. 

The general value of our Australian colonies must not be estimated 
wholly in a commercial point of view. It is as fields of emigration, homes 
for our surplus population, outworks of our magnificent empire, that they 
are also important. The crowds of our too densely peopled cities landed 
on those foktilo coasts may plant new towns on every part of the gi*eat 
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island. Tliey may clear away the woods, bore the moimtains, fill the 
harbonrs with commerce, and cover the long-neglccted lands with harvests, 
or fatten upon them millions of sheep and cattle. They may draw within 
the circle of their own civilisation the barbarous aborigines, of whom it 
lias been said that they Jire destined to bo swept oft* the face of the earth 
by the advance of the white race. We have already doubt erl the truth of 
this .view, and many circumstances concur to support an opinion which 
humanity would find it liard to abandon. In more than one instance a 
white man has taken a wife from among the natives ; several of them are 
employed in agriculture ; and on the northern coast, it will be rem(;ihbered, 
a small community of Australian Christians existed before the settlement 
of Port Kssington was founded. Anecdotes could be multiplied to inftnity, 
tending to show that the native heart is ricli in the feelings of humanity ; 
darkened and deformed, indeed, by the violence of untrained passion, but 
still deep and 'warm, as when fresh from the fount of life. With all nature 
around him a mystery to his uiieiiliglitened mind — with only the faintest 
ideas of a Deify — with utter ignorance of the past, and scarcely a hope for 
the future — the Australian savage has 'wandered ibr ages among woods and 
deserts, until he has become the reflection of tlie savage nature spread 
everywhere around him. Contact with Kuropeans has already, in many 
instances, induced in him a cultivation of those feelings, originally fine, 
which, untrained, degenerate into the wildest passions. In Van Diemen’s 
Laud, the natives, after hostilities with our countrymen, entered into 
agreement with tliem, and have preserved faith. There are indications of 
a nature too much resembling the nobility of man to bo consigned as 
incorrigible to its original debasement. AVlicn we find 'WTiters arguing 
that a whole race must perisli becaui^fe incapable of (“.ivilisation, we feel 
inclined rather to doubt their humanity than to sliare in their philosophy, 
and yet the history of America and the fate of its aboriginal races must 
teach us to express ourselves -with caution. 

If, therefore, the establishment of Dritish colonics in Australia lead 
ultimately to an intercourse of frieiidsliip 'with its native; population, this 
■will not be the least triumph of our civilisation. The first process must 
be to enlighten the savage in his own nature, to teacli him he is a man, 
to inspire him with self-respect, and infuse into bis breast a desire for the 
advantages which he sees possessed by iho wliite strangers. Then con- 
vince him lie has friends, and do for him the oftice of friendship, and in the 
end will be realised the old poetical proverb Cast thy bread upon thc 
waters, and thou shall find it after many clMys.’ During tlie recent sur- 
veying voyage of tlic Bcci{jle, (Captain Stokes discovered on Dcpucli Island, 
on the north-west coast, numerous drawings on the rock, the work of 
native artists. They were executed by removing, according to the figure 
desired, the hard outer coating, of a red cohmi-, and baring to view the 
bright greenstone beneatli. In many of these representations iniicli ability 
was displayed, and enormous numbers of them were observed, some fresh, 
others weather-worn, representing human figures, animals, birds, weapons, 
domestic implements, and scenes of savage life. This lonely picture-gallery 
was uninhabited, but the natives frequent it at a certain season of the year, 
to admire their forefathers’ skill, and leave monuments of their own. 
Doubtless the Australian chiselling the stone expended on Ifis work as 
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much labour and patience, and felt in it as much pride, as the famed artists 
of Italy decorating the walls of St Peter’s or the Vatican. Doubtless, 
also, there arc critics among them, wliose verdict is eagerly looked for ; 
and the savage probably delights as deeply in the admiration of his rude 
<‘ountrymen as man in civilised regions enjoys the approbation of his. 

‘ Wherever we discern,’ says (Japtain Stokes, *thc faintest indication that such 
a principle is at work, there we rajiy liopc that development will ultimately 
liikc place. Until we find a nation which has never attempted to emerge 
from the circle of its mere animal vrants — which has never exhibited the 
least inclination to develop the most ordinary arts — which not only rejects 
clothing, Imt is absolutely indifferent to ornament — which leaves its 
weapons unadorned, its skin uiipainted, free from tattoo — we must not 
<h'Kpaii‘ of the general eflicacy of civilisation. These savages of Australia, 
as we cull them, who have adorned the rocks of Dcpuch Island witl: their 
drawings, liave in one thing proved themselves superior to the Egyptian 
and tlie Etruscan, whose works liave elicited so much admiration, arifl 
afforded food to so many speculations— namely, there is not in them to he 
<ibserved the slightest traee of indecency.’ 

As the eonsiimers of llritish manufactures, supplying ns in retum Avith 
many valuable c<)mmodities, the Aiistnilian colonies rank high in tli*/ 
list of countries Avith which Avt; hold commercial iiitentourse. By a calcula- 
tion made more than a year ago, and which may now be considered asbeloAv 
the Hiality, we are enabled to form an idea on this point : — In Prussia 
the inhabitants l•onsume I'ach to the Auliie of bd. of P»ritish manufactures, 
in Uussia t<d., in Traiu e Is. Gd., in the United States r)s. (id., in Canada 
Tl, lbs., in the AVest In«Ui*s 17s. (id., at the Cape of (lood Hope 
‘2s., and in Australia from T7 Sliould the population of th("«e 

settlements — amoimliiig alt«»gether to about obO.OOb- thondbre inCHMse 
during the next half c(‘ntury as it has incrca.sed duniig the last, we 
may exjieet an enormous imjnilse to our industry, and consequontlv a 
great accession to our general prosperity as a nation. 
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I. -Tue Departuke from Tort. 

TA \Y years ago, not long after tlie death of Cromwell, and while the 
-ll. iVest Indies were still iiife.^'tcil hy a lawle.ss orow (»f outlaws from all 
r*dl hrig tnoh her departure from Ih istol, hound for Jamaica, 
wii> ji <»f eonsi(lci‘iil)lc value, and luiniorous passengers, emigrants, 

' ‘argo, and t>thers. The lloijnl Ch rlni was a sound brig of 400 tons, 
a sailer well-armed, a-'d tolerably wcdl niaiUKMl. Her captain was a 
weather -heuteii tar, who kiu-w ahno.st ev« ry sea whf've the English flag 
had yet waved, and his passengers felt a j»roportic dde amount of confi- 
"leiu'o from their knowledge his o" [terience. There were, on board 
several personages of very ordinary elia^'acier but only a few connected 
with our narrative, and to those alone can wo now vefer. 

i*Tr James llowen W'as a wealthy proprietor going out to reside perma- 
iie’wdy in Jamaica, aeeompauied by his daughter, a nephew, and several 
w'orkincin wdiom he had selected for their intelligence and honesty. This 
genlleman w'as one * f those straiglitforw'ard, frank liinglishiiien who please 
at a glance, and whose lives of utilit}’^ and jicrsevcranee prove as useful to 
those around tlumi as they are jirofitable unto themselves. Ills wife had 
l»een an excellent and worthy woman; >*1 after being his partner for 
nearly thirty years, she had recently died, leaving liirn an only daughter, 
who W'as now a very beautiful girl of about two or three and twenty. 
Well - informed, aeeompli.shed, and extremely fascinating, she seemed formed 
by nature to prove the delight of her parents, and the pride of him who 
should win her maiden alfeetiotis. Hut Eleanor Hownn was a romantic 
girl, given to melancholy moods and reverie: having formed in her own 
mind a model of a man, she had as yet found no oni! to come up to her idcfis 
•—a very common occurrence when people expect anything unreasonable. 
Eond of romance and poetry, well-read in Cliaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, 
find even Milton, Eleanor dearly loved mystery and ideality. A plain, 
positive man would never have done for her, and yet Henry Hostans, her 
cousin by th(‘. mother’s side, wdio accompanied thmii on their journey, was 
])lain and positive enough, and he was the only serious .suitor she had yet 
iiad. Henry was Mr Bowen’s only male relative. The child of a young 
and favourite sister, he had been educated as a clerk, and when old enough, 
liad been taken by bis uncle as a junior partner. He had in ^arly youth 
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been used to poverty’’, but since eighteen, his uncle’s generosity had made 
him independent enough; and now that a marriage between him and 
Eleanor was projected, brilliant indeed was the prospect before him. Tho 
sole inconvenience was, that his cousin had flatly rejected him ; but this the 
young man regarded only as coquetry, which time would get over. As he 
really loved her, ho lived in hope. 

Before starting, royal officers came on board and carefully examined 
every passenger. A Icadiiig officer of Cromwell’s had been denounced as 
in England, and about to escfipe, and tlic vigilance of tlie officials of eveiy 
port was great. Tlic list was gone over, the vessel searclicd in every 
imaginable quarter, and tlicn the anchor was weighed, the sails loosened to 
the breeze, and tlie Royal Charley started on her way. ' It was a lovely 
May morning, and Eleanor sat on the raised quarter* deck watching the 
evolutions of the crew and the physiognomies of the passengers. The 
crow was motley enough in character, but her eye at once singled out one 
among them who ecHainly formed a marked contrast to all his com- 
panions, He was a tall handsome man of about thirty, with expansive 
forehead, eyes that pierced to the very heart, and a look of command 
which could not be mistaken. Tlic young lady could not kec]) her eyes off 
liim. From the time of tlie loosening of tlic sails, he Imd been busy every- 
where, below and aloft. Ho hauled the ropes and lialyavds as if they liad 
never been out of his hands, and yet his gait was to all appearance far 
more that of a soldier tlian a sailor. 

About tw'o hours after leaving Bristol, and after a long look round the 
horizon, Eleanor noticed him come jiass tho captain, wdio bowed, she 
thought, with unusual respectfulness, and go down into the cabin. Our 
romantic young lady’s ideas were at once, excited. Tlu*re w'as a mystery 
to unravel it was quite clear, and she eonUl not ludp rejoieiug at a eircimi- 
Btaiico which jiromised to take away from tlif tedious monotony of a sea 
voyage. Something to tliink about is almost as good ns something to talk 
about or sec, and what wdth her favourite poets and her mysterious sailor, 
Miss Bow'cn began to fancy she might pas.s tlie time of her journey 
pleasantly enough, fehc had been Jit sea tt»o often to liave the diversion of 
Boa-siekness, w’hieh usually occupies a week witli sensitive people, and the 
Btrnngor was quite a godsend. 

"While those thoughts Avere in her mind the sailor eamo np on dock, but 
fcir diffiwontly clothed. He Avure a semi-»:?paiiisli costume, Avith slouched 
liat and plumes, a sword ami brace of pistols — all showing off a most 
remarkably hnnd.'>ome faet‘ and elegaid tigure. He advanced towards the 
group ft»nued by the captain, Mr Ilowtai atul daughter, Mr Henry Postans, 
aitd some other j>ahseugei'.*^, bow’cd ])olitely luit rather luiughtily to them, 
hastily hxed lii.*' black evi‘-< on Eleanor, and llien pas.scd them to lean his 
folded arras on the bidAvarks, Avhen* he sunk into a deep reverie. All the 
ptlSBOngers were puzzled, while the young lady’s heart quite beat with 
excitement. It was t lear tlmt she had fallen upon a genuine, undeveloped 
mystery, and she considered heroelf a very happy Avoruan. 

‘A good leading bree/e this, captain V’ suddenly said the stranger, 
turning round; ^and (me that, if it Avould but last, might i*uii us to port 
in forty days.’ 

‘ True, s\r, true; but winds arc variable,’ replied the worthy skipper with 
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a smile and a bow ; ‘ and we’ll be ver}' apt to find it contrary before the 
week’s out.’ 

‘ Before night perhaps,’ continued the stranger, after a steady and careful 
examination of the heavens. ‘ There’s a south-easterly look about the 
sky I don’t at all like. Perhaps it may keep off until to-morrow, but crack 
on everything, Captain Montrose, if you would get off the land. Shove out 
the studding-sail booms, and loosen royals.’ 

*Ay, ay, sir!’ replied the skipper, with whom the stranger’s word 
seemed law. 

* Wiiit a while!’ cried the other quickly, looking down to leeward, and 
lowering his voice; * there’s a sizeable craft yonder trying to get to wind- 
ward of us, and maybe she’s no good. Haul aft the starboard braces; 
helm a- weather.’ 

Tlic captain immediately followed his directions, which immediately 
brought the stranger aslern, and the brig lay down to a pretty stiff breeze, 
going through the water with considcrabh* rapidity. It soon became 
evident that the vessel hehind was a man-of-war in chase, and the captain 
and stranger exchanged significative glances. 

* We must keep on this tack for another hour,’ said the stranger; * keep 
her rap full ; don’t lift the sails, boy.s. Slie’ll stand the breeze, never fear. 
She’s a good ship, and minds her helm.’ 

The skipper now drc'w the other on one side. An animated conversation 
ensued. The tone of the captain was respeetfid, and even rather imploring; 
the other’s was calm and commanding. Presently they looked over the 
Btern. 

‘ Her poop is now clearly visibh',’ exclaimed the skipper; ‘ an hour ago 
I only saw her maintop. Sbe’s gaining ground fast.’ 

* Sljc can’t reach us before night, captain, and tlicn we’ll be amid the 
shoals and rocks 1 wot of, whore she will never follow. Trust to me. I 
defy the myrmidons of the. man Stuarl.* 

‘ Hush!’ said tlie .skipper in alarm. There was no one near, how- 
ever, but Eleanor, whose eyes were fixed niriously on the white sails 
of the stranger vessel ; and wlio, although slic distinctly heard the words, 
made no sign of having done so. 

Hours passed without prodiu'ing much evident change in the state of 
affairs, though it was clearly visible to an experienced eye that the man-of- 
war sailed at least a knot an hour better tlian tlic merchantman. But it 
was dark, and there was no moon until midnight. On this both captaiu 
and his mysterious passenger counted for safety. 

Tlie cabin passengers pupped together, and when they came on deck it 
was dark. High land was clearly visible ahead, however, despite tlie 
gloom. The stranger took a keen look around, and then, standing by the 
captain on the quarter-deck, gave his directions in a whisper. 

‘ All hands about ship-tumble up — dowii with the helm — tacks and 
sheets — ^mainsail haul — belay !’ were orders as rapidly obeyed as given: and 
then when the brig forged ahead, according to a plan previously arranged, 
dead silence prevailed, not a light was allowed to he shown, and tlie Eoyal 
Chorley went hack almost the way she had come. Presently the stranger 
sprang quickly to the wheel, 

* Square yards I’ he shouted ; ‘haul up the weather clue of the mainsail.* 
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The skipper himself ^ran to obey, and in five minutes the Boyal CltarUy 
was right before the wind, with foaming breakers right and left, and but a 
narrow channel in which she could move. This continued ibr about a 
quarter of an hour, when tlic stranger left the wheel, and bade the captain 
lay to. Tlie yards were braced round, and, those forward counteracting 
those aft, tlie brig became motionless. Itiverytliing was now ready. An 
old jolly-boat, witli a sliort mast, was lowered, an immense lantern was 
fastened to the top of tlic mast, and the thing let loose. At a distance it 
presented all the appearance of a a'cs.sc1 anchored outside the breakers, 
afraid to move in the dark. This simple plan — one often resorted to, but 
still often successful —carried out, the sails were again filled, the helm put 
down, and away went the good brig on her first course, free from all serious 
anxiety with regard to her pursuer. 


II. — The Voyage Olt. 

Karly next morning Fdcanor came on deck, where she found the 
unknown cjuictly walking iij) and down, with all tlie calm of a man who 
felt ])crfcctly safe. There ■was nothing in siglit but blue sky and water. 
It Avas a lovely day. 'J'he wind was fair, the sails bellied to the breeze, 
the masts bent under the stiff prcssiire, and all seemed to promise a 
pleasant voyage out. I'leauor sat down and looked out upon the sea, but 
her thoughts Avere not there. .She had scarcely slept all night for thhiking 
of him aaIio iioav Avalked by her. his amis folded, his brow knit, and his 
eyes fixed on the deck. 8lie Avas strangely pii/./.led to kiioAv Avho he 
could be. 

* You seem a good sador, miss?' said be .suddenly, speaking in a full deep 
voice close by her side, and with all the ease, elegance, and grace of a 
polished gentleman. 

‘ Frctty good ! ’ said Kleanor Avitli a start of tinfeigned surprise. * This 
is my fourth long voyage.’ 

‘ Y’ou liave btH‘n a traveller? T suppose you know the West Indies avcU?* 

* I know nothing of them save Avhat can be seen round my father’s 
plantation in Jamaica.’ 

The stranger, si‘emingly cni*ouraged by her Avord.»«, sat doAvn by her side, 
and began speaking ol* the various islands round the Mexican gulf, of the 
buccaneers and Spaniards, of tlie Spanish main, and of all the w'Oiiders and 
curiosities of* a plaee then etnnparatively little known, llis descriptions 
were clear and deejdy interesting, and Kleanor Avas much surprised at the 
immense knowledge displayed by so young a man, Avho from his conversa- 
tioiwhad evidently spent the greater part of his life in England. He 
frankly owned to the lady that he was an officer of the famed Ironsides, 
that he had been a favourite Avith Cromwell, and consequently Avas propor- 
tiouably detested by the reigning pOAvers. He had only been in England, 
he said, three AA-eeks on fiunily bihsiiiess ; but during this time he had been 
tracked like a wild beast of the Avoods, and Avas glad to breathe tlie free 
air of the sea once more. He entered into picturesque details of his 
adA’cntiires Avhich singularly interested his listener, who, from education 
and religluvAs feeling, felt much sympathy 'with the animated speaker. 
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SuiMenly, however, ho tamed his talk back to the as Mr Bowen 
and Mr Postans came on deck. A rapid glanc^c made Kleanor aware tliat 
liis confidential avowals were for herself alone. 

‘ Good-moming, father dear,’ said Eleanor advancing to meet him ; * here 
am I up to my ears in histories of buccaneers and pirates. Pray Heaven 
we meet none of them !’ 

‘Art so fearful of them, lady?’ remarked the stranger. 

‘ And surely no wonder. They are terrible men. 1 would hot like to fall 
into the hands of Henry Mor^n, or Montbar, or ’ 

‘ Him of the Lone Star^ continued the Ironside with a smile. 

‘tray who is he?’ 

‘ No man knows,’ answered the other. ‘ lie is said to own the loveliest 
craft in all the gulf, to lie about in unknown places, coming doTrn like a 
thundereloud on imsuspeeting merchantmen in the very places where they 
count themselves safe. Many a good ship has been picked up by his 
swift brigantine just off a port.* 

‘God preserve us from the bloody-minded knave !’ said Henry Postans. 
‘We have heard enough of him iii Bristol. He wages a war of extermina- 
tion against the Spaniards, though he never touches English merchantmen ; 
but, strangely enough, he has captured inany^ Englisli men-of-war of twice 
his force by sheer cunning. A magniticent reward is offered for his appre- 
lierision.’ 

‘I never heard that ho Avas bloody-minded,’ replied the Koundhead 
quietly ; ‘ 1 always was told tha,i lie never took life except in fair fight ; 
but there are many rumours afloat, and no man can say which are true and 
which arc false.’ 

The conversation continued some time in the same tone, and by break- 
fast-time a considerable amount of intimacy had sprung up between the 
parties. There is no jilace like a ship for breaking down the barriers that 
society raises between man and man. iSoine days passed over, and tho 
Commonwealth officer became unceasing in his attentions to Miss Bowen. 
He was ever at her side, and as his talents, education, conversational 
powers, and experience, were vastly superior to those of I leiiry Postans, 
Eleanor could not hut pay him almost exclusive attention. At the end of a 
fortnight it was evident tluit the young men were declared rivals, and a cool- 
ness ensued. A great change was then \isiblc in both men. The Round- 
head became gay, light-hearted, merry ; a smile was ever on his lip, and 
his eye beamed with inexpressible delight. The merchant became moody, 
sullen, and silent, and thus almost destroyed every chance of rivalry which 
might have existed. 

iStill Kleanor made no marked distinction between them, except as 
regards listening to the one more than to the other. This she could 
scarcely avoid, for there was no comparison between the colloquial powers 
of the rivals. The father seemed scarcely aware of what was going on. 
He had habituated himself to look on Henry I’ostans as his future son-in- 
law ; and like many other parents in a similar position, he Jiarrlly thought 
it possible tliat another should attempt to interfere with such comfortable 
and satisfactory arrangements. About three weeks, however, after their 
departure from Bristol, two brief scenjs occurred which brought mattera 
to a climax. • 
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After dinner one day, Eleanor and the stranger went on deck, the pas- 
sengers scattered themselves about, while Mr Bowen and Henry Postanii 
remained alone. The young man abruptly addressed his senior partner, 
and expressed his regret tliat his liopes of a nearer and dearer tie were 
at an end. The old man, much surprised, askcil for an explanation. It 

was given. Postans explained tliat* since the lirst interview between 

Eleanor and the mysterious unkrlo^vll, an evident attachment had sprung 
up on both sides, which rendered his future assiduities out of place. He 
therefore begged to withdraw iiis pretensions, and hoped that this unfor- 
tunate change in his prospects would not alter their connection of affection 
and business. Mr Bowen wouhl not believe the young man ; but the 
nephew insisted, and the uiuh‘ at length viehled to the other's solemn 

assertions. He then explained that his property in houses, lands, and 

moneys in ETiglaiid was intended for his daugliter, while liis West Indian 
estates, negi’oes, and business, were all for his neidiew. A will existed, 
he said, j)ropared, in ease of liis death before the expected marriage, 
which provide<l for everytliing, save a large sum in sjieeie which he was 
taking out to .Jamaica, where lie* wanted it for iniinediate use. The young 
man thanked liis uncle warmly, and after again expressing his sorrow at 
the severe disappointment lie had received, joined some planters hi a game 
of cards, leaving the father wrapped in deeji thought, lie w'as a fond and 
atfectionate parent, devotedly attaeb«'d to Jiis child, and it never crossed 
his mind to think of tliwarting her atfeetions. He determined, however, to 
have an explanation Avith tlie stranger next <lay, as, except that the captain 
showed him great deference, nothing was known about him. 

Towards midnight Henry I’ostaiis ritired hastily to his room witJi a dark 
and moody countenance. 

On deck another seen.' had taken ])laee. 

* In tlirec weeks mort',’ '-aid the stranger as lie and Eleanor leaned over 
the bulwarks, ‘ our pleasant journey will he o\er.’ 

It was a lovely niglit, tlnuigh ratlier rlark, ex<*e])t boloAv upon the waters, 
where myriad phosphorescent lights daiu'ed around the ship as she cut 
lazily through the waves. All day it liad been calm, the sun had shone 
on the mirror of the long billows so as tv) fatigue the sight, wlule a few 
vapoury clouds had lloate.d across the sky. 'Phe Avind Avas sinking and 
dying away, evidently before a change of ANcather. All Avas still, quiescent, 
and in repose. The two new frieiuls felt the inilucncc of the hour jind of 
nature, and their hearts readily layit with similar emotions. Eleanor made 
no reply to the other’s speech, and lie aaus far from displeased at receiving 
no ansAver. 

* Will you boar in your mind some remembrance of our meeting, lady?* 
eaid he after a long pause, during wliii h he had in vain attempted to get 
a glimpse of her averted far'e. 

* 1 shall never forget tlie kindness with Avhieh you have shortened my 
long journey by pleasant talk,’ ansAvered the lady in a low tone. 

‘ And may I hope that avc may meet again ? ’ asked the Ironside soldier 
anxiously. 

* My tather will be glad to see you at his house if you make any stay 
in Jamaica, and can sjiaro time to visit Old Oak Plantation.’ 

* I^ady, why should 1 hesitate to speak franklv. I am a soldier and a 
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gentleman, and if I come to your father’s house, it will bo to beg your 
hand in I would not, however, put so delicate a question to 

your excellent parent without some word to encourage mo. Our acquaint- 
ance has been short, lady, but on board ship days arc weeks, and weeks 
months.* 

Koceiving no reply, the Ironside poured forth in his own eloquent and 
energetic manner till his feelings ; and at last, after nearly two hours of 
unceasing persuasion, obtained an avowal that, provided he could win her 
fathers consent, he might put faith in her generosity. He could not 
expect more, he had not dared hope so much. The joy of the soldier was 
grave and earnest ; he thanked Eleanor with the serious and solemn tone 
of a man who unfeignedly fell that he liad taken the most decisive step in 
life, and who fully appreciated the genuine value of such a prize as a 
woman’s heart. The conversation of the hai)py couple became more con- 
fidential after this, and it Avas nearly midiiiglit when the young lady kissed 
her father’s forehead, and went to bed. 


III.— A Tragedy. 

Mr James Ilowen slept in a large and handsome cabin, of which one side 
was o(icupi(!d hy the captain. It was a little apart from the sleeping-room 
of the other ])assengers, the nearest to it being those occupied by the 
stranger and Mr Henry i’ostaiis. The captain went on deck at midnight, 
and all the passengers went to their looms, and dead silence soon prevailed 
below. The principal cabin, round which wia-e tlie state-rooms of the 
party, was illumined by a dull lamp, which cast a litful and imperfect light 
around as it swung from tlie roof. Nought Avas heard save the creaking of 
the ship’s timbers, as the vessel pitched and rolled in tlie tossing sea under 
a light breeze. Now and then the heavy bn*athing of some sleeper might 
be heard for a moment, hut then all relaxed into deep tranquillity and 
repose. All hour passed after all had retired to rest, imd then the door 
of one of the state-rooms was opened suftly, a liead protruded, two eyes 
glared wildly around, then a dark form came forth, and a man might liave 
been seen stealthily steiiping along tlie floor in the direction of the 
captain’s cabin. 

He listened an instant at tlic foot of the ladder Avhich led to the deck. 
All was still ; and after a eautious glauoe around, laid his hand on the 
handle of the door, turned it, and entered. The door Avas then cautiously 
and quietly closed behind himself by the midiiiglit intruder. A pause 
ensued, and the man might have been heard groping about the cabin; 
then a low voice said, ‘ Who is there V ’ After that no sound Avas heard ; 
and at tlie expiration of ten minutes, the man again opened the door, and 
came out with a heavy bag in his hand. He breathed thickly, and almost 
tottered, but he was able to reach his room, and conceal himself in his 
bed. Presently, however, he struck a light, and for an houi' Avas moving 
uneasily about his berth. Then again all was still and dark ; and when 
the watch was changed at four in the morning dead silence prevailed. 

At eight next morning the captain Avas summoned to breakfast. He had 
retired to rest at four, and slept soundly. Like a true sailor,%however, he 
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was stirring in five minutes after he was called, and then proceeded to 
wake Mr Bowen. He laid his liand upon his arm and shook him, but at 
the same instant started back with horror and affright. A loud cry 
followed. It W'as heard by several, but Henry 1‘ostans and the utdcfioi^ii 
only came. 

‘ Your uncle is dead!' said the skipper in a voice of dismay. ‘ He has 
died in his sleep.' 

* My God!’ cried the nephew, who w'os pale and trembling. 

‘ He lias been foully murdered, smothered with his pillow!’ cxcl^incd 
the stranger in a grave and hitter tone after a rapid but keen and searching 
examination of tiie body, while his eyes were lixed meaningly on Henry 
I’ostans. 

‘ And no w’onder, when men whom nobody knows are allowed to mix 
witli men of .‘«iil>Htance and rejmtation,' said Henry Hostans in a voice 
of mingled menace and horror. 

‘Gentlemen, no (piarridling,' cried the half- bewildered captain. ‘Mr 
Postans, if you allude to my friend, Goloiiel Sir Itcginald Woolaston, I call 
upon you to retract your words. Hut, my God! is it true? Sir Kcginald, 
look again.’ 

‘ Miirdcrc’d !’ repeated the stranger sternly — ‘murdered! “Vengeance 
is mine, saith the l^ord,” luit justice is man's attribute in civilised climes. 
'J'his lioiTible crime must be examined into.’ 

A writing det-k of rather large dimensions, which had been broken open, 
now caught all (yes. bir Reginald moved towards it, and took up a roll 
of paper which had fallen out. He raised it, opened it, and read. It W’as 
the wUl of the deceased, and largely iii Henry I’o.stau’s favour. The soldier- 
groaned, and turned pale. The nephew read over the. other’s slioulder. 

‘ My good, my poor uncle !’ exclaimed tlie young man. 

‘Captain,’ said the soldier, drawing tlie skipper on one side, ‘I have 
horrible suspicion.s. 1 )id you notice anything j»e(:uliar between the undo 
and nephew last night ?' 

‘Ay!’ answered the other with a look of amazed horror; ‘ they were 
(‘loscted two hours here, and warm and passionate words passed between 
them. After that, tlie young man played cards in tlie most recklesa 
nuinner, and went to bed without a word of greeting.’ 

‘ 1 remarked myself he said not good-night unto his cousin,’ mused Sir 
Reginald. ‘ Hut Eleanor. (5od of mercy! what shall be said unto her? 
Where is she ? ’ 

* She is on deck,’ replied the captain. 

* I will go break the fatal news unto her,’ continued tlie Ironside. ‘ Do 
you have the cliambor of death put decent, and prepare for the last solemn 
rites.' 

Sir Reginald went on dock, followed by Postans. Their solemn and 
chilled look froze the greeting smile on ICleanor’s lips. She began to 
tremble. The officer approached her tenderly, and spoke in cautious words. 
Her father was indisposed-- ill — very ill — ay, sick unto death — dead — 
murdered 1 All this took long to tell: between every word Sir Reginald 
liad whole sentences of affc(;t lunate condolence ; and when the fatal truth 
burst upon the unhappy girl, she had been so wilily prepared for it, that 
she heard tl^c news with grief, passionate grief, but without any of thosn 
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sudden and fearful shocks which unhinge the functions of the mind) and 
drive reason from her stronghold^ the brain. She was carried to bed, a 
draught administered by the ship doctor, and presently, after a wild burst 
of tears, she slept. 

At the breakfust-table that morning men looked suspiciously and uneasily 
at each other ; but eyes were especially fixed on the young baronet and 
the niurdcrod man’s nephew, llotb were singularly agitated, and suspicion, 
that most fiect of human reflections, was busily at work. Some suspected 
one, some the other, and yet lu) man spoke his thoughts. All ate in 
silence. They heard the faint sounds of the carpenter’s hammer preparing 
the’ eofiin for the man who bad the day before dined heartily and happily 
with them, and they shuddered, 'riic void was doubly felt in the circum- 
scribed -world of a ship. Tl^e captain sat at the head of liis table helping 
Ills guests iiicchanically. An acute observer might have noticed that after 
a while he became restless and uneasy, while his eye stealthily sought the 
countenance of the Ironside ofliccr. (^iptain Montrose evidently suspected 
»Sir Reginald, llis love for Eleanor, the father’s preference for Henry 
Postans, the independent position in which the young lady was now placed, 
were all arguments of irresistible force to his mind. 

So absent was he, that the mulatto steward, .Josh, a servant of Sir 
Reginald’s, had all the labour of attending to the passengers’ wants. Like 
his race in general, he performed his duty witli alacrity and ability, and 
the breakfast pass(!d off. 

‘.losli,’ suddenly said Sir Reginald, rising, ‘ come here into the captain’s 
(jsibin.’ 

‘ I, Massa 1 Reginald, go near de dead man ! Rader not.’ 

‘ Come ! ’ continued tlu* other sternly, and the mulatto obeyed, though 
not without much of that superstitious reluctance whicli belongs to his race. 
He took care, how'cver, to turn liis back on the body. 

Llosh,’ said the officer, ‘1 know wdio murdered this poor man, and so 
do you.’ 

*1, Massa licginald!’ cried the mulatto with a start of most unfeigned 
astonishment, while, his eye.s rolled imcasily in their sockets : * I s’pose 
who say 1 did it nex’.’ 

‘ Cod forbid, Josh ! Rut at all events T liave strong evidence to make 
me believe that the nephew is the man. Now it must be found out before 
we leave the ship, and I (ffiarge you to use. your eyes. Let, not a look or 
motion of the young man escape you. If you see anything to weaken or 
strengthen my suspicions, l(!t me know'.’ 

‘I w'ill, massa- —iicbber fear.’ 

Sir Reginald said no more, but tuniiiig round, gazed mournfully and* 
sadly on the corpse, and tlien hia\iiig the cabin, passed through the ward- 
room, and went on deck. 

That evening, one hour before sunset, with the usual solemn rites, the 
remains of poor Mr Bowen were committed to* the deep, and Eleanor was 
an orphan indeed. A gloom hung over the whole ship. A murder at sea 
is a rare imd terrible thing, and the whole population of that little world 
surrounded by waters were profoundly affected, wdiile the more timid 
asked themselves with a shudder whose turn would come next f 

. No. 46. 
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IV.— The Lone Star. 

' * 

The captain of the Boyal Charley had made up his mind to sight land off 
Porto -Rico, and about a fortnight after the terrible tragedy which had 
saddened the whole voyage, was on the look-out for, the little island of 
Sombrero. There was scarcely a breath of wind upon the waters, the 
breeze which had brought them along^ right merrily for some days was 
gradually dying away, the heavens looked sultry and scorching, the pun 
seemed ready to bum up the decks, tlie sails dapped lazily against the 
masts, the wind not liaving sufficient strength to fill them. The brig for 
hours scarcely obeyed the helm, and presently swung round, wholly un- 
licedful of tlie efforts of the man at the wheel. There was a dead calm. 
Nothing is more unpleasant tlian a ship at sea in a calm. The waves are 
never still, and the vessel, uiiiiifliienced hy the sails, rolls and pitches in 
the most fearful manner. Now she rises on a wave, and plunges headlong 
down it ; then she catches a Tnoiiiitalii billow on her broadside, which 
sends her yards almost di})piiig in the waves, while the masts seem ready 
to be tom from tlieir sockets with the violence of the slmking. A dead 
ca|m, with a heavy sea on, will do more injury to a vessel than even a 
storm. 

Captain Montrose was aloft with Josh, "whose powers of vision were 
remarkable; Sir Reginald stood beside the pale and mourning Eleanor; 
Henry Postaiis walked the deck with gloomy brow; while the other pas- 
sengers stood or sal about, holding on to belaying-pins and ropes. Not a 
word was spoken. All wcrti waiting for the long-promised cry of land, 
and even more iinpatieutly still for a breath of wind to fill the sails and 
send them on tlicir way. I'hc Conimonwcalth officer, who, by the way, 
had dropped, if he liad ever adopted, the peculiar phraseology of his party, 
spoke an occasional word in a wlii^pe^ 1o lOleanor, who seldom answered 
except by a nod. She dwelt in silence on the dreadful fate which had 
befallen her father. Vague, wild, and strange suspicions floated through 
her brain. That her father had been murdered was cpiitc evident. Then 
came the faUil question, asked in a terrified whisper, hy whom? and it 
cannot be denied that the thoughts of Eleanor Bowen fell upon her two 
suitors. Her suspicions, ho-wever, took neither body nor shape; they 
floated dreamily through the iniiul, and, unable to fix anything real or 
substantial upon either, she said nothing. Had, however, a searching 
investigator liave pried into her most secret thoughts, it would in all 
^probability liave been found that the bias of her mind was against her 
cousin. 

* Sail oh !’ suddenly exclaimed Josh in a loud voice; and then he added, 
‘Yes, sail oh! yaliT 

‘Wiere away?* asked tlie captain from the main-top-gallant sail yard, 
while Sir Reginald moved rapidly towards the after-mast main-shroud and 
looked out. 

‘ Two points on de starboard bow, massa,' answered the mulatto, wlio 
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* Cornin' along like fun,' replied the blaok ; * she got long legs.* 

The captain eagerly pointed his long glass in the direction designated 
by the mulatto. Sir Reginald quietly resumed his position alongside of 
Eleanor, and the passengers were all attention. A sail at sea after a long 
voyage is an event. 

Scarcely had Captain Montrose caught sight of the craft first seen by 
the negro, than he came dow from aloft, and calling Sir Reginald and his 
officers on one side, proceeded to hold council. He was certain, he said, 
that the vessel bearing down upon them was a pirate, a buccaneer. Her 
inctving along with sweeps at a rapid rate showed that she was well 
Tnaimcd, and he proctMided to ask advice as to what should be done. All 
hands were general in their first idea, and Captain Montrose, accordingly, 
had all sails closely furled, Avhich might render them almost invisible except 
to good glasses. Sir Reginald said little. He leaned against the stem, 
where they stood, and listcnecL 

‘ And what say you?' cried the skipper, suddenly addressing him, after 
all the others had spoken. 

‘ I-iGt the drum beat to quarters, and let jiassengcrs and crew prepare to 
fight like men.’ 

The tone of the Commonwealth soldier was electrifying, and his wishes 
were at once orders. Tlie drum beat to quarters, the fearful intelligence 
ran through the sliip thnt a pirate was close at hand, and all sate the 
women eagerly prepared for defence. Eleanor expressed a wish, however, 
to remain on deck until the last moment, and on a sign from Sir Reginald, 
th(*, skipper complied. 

The bustle was prodigious for a while. U’he guns were uncovered and 
loaded, muskets, swords, pikes, and cutlasses were brought on deck, and 
all proceeded to arm themselves. Not a man showed any sign of flinching 
save Henry Rostans, who shrank from the weapons offered him, and 
walked the deck in still moodier silence than usual. 

On came the strange vessel, aifrl before everything was quite ready, it 
was clearly visible from the deck. From that moment its advance was 
rapid towards the motionless brig. The splasliing sweeps could soon be 
distinguished dipping with tremendous rapidity into tlie water, and then 
tlie shape and form of the supposed pirate became distinct. All stood 
watching its advance with intense anxiety. Every man was at his post, 
and ready for the fray ; and yet when the schooner came within a few 
hundred yards, all stood in mute admiration. It was more like an elegant 
pleasure-boat than a pirate craft. Notliing could be lighter, more gracious, 
or more supple* It was a perfect miniature of the most splendid forms of 
naval architecture, and seemed as if built for a model, and not for use. It 
w'as almost aerian in its movements, as if it had been the work of a marine 
fai^. A picturesque eye would have thought that a dolphin had lent its 
quick and elegant form for the careen. Light as the sea-gulls that flitted 
around it, there was no breeze so gentle but what moved it. No matter 
how rough the sea, it cared not for it. When another vessel was labouring 
heavily in the trough of the sea, or was breaking amidships on the curling 
top of a wave, the cutter seemed to choose its own way, and to skate from 
wave to wave like a stone cast along the smooth surface of a lake. Its 
decks never were washed by the tempest, for it rose light *as the very 
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ocean foam, and looked as5 if it could have been carried away by a stiff 
breeze on to the very land. 

Its decks were crowded by armed men, and as it neared the brig, 
keeping out of the range of the Itoyal (Jharley\ guns, it hoisted its colours, 
a blood-red flag with a huge wdiite star in the middle. Captain Montrose 
answered by hanging out tiie banner of old Ihiglaiid. A single gun from 
the Jjona Star was all tlio reply, and then tlie sweeps were put in active 
motion, and the schooner prepared to cross the broadside of the brig, as if 
to boai^ by the bow. Jn fl\e iniiiutos mure th(i Loue^tar was close under 
the guns of the large*!- vessel, but apparently too low down in the water 
to be hurt by them. 

SStand by your guns!’ thundered Captain Montrose; ‘take aim at the 
rascal's deck ! ’ 

* Not u shot, as ye love your lives !’ cried Sir Reginald, suddenly leaping 
upon the bulwarks just as tlie sehooner s head turned round towards the 
bows of the brig. 

Kverv eye on board botli vessels was now lixed on the mystorjou.s 
strariger, who, liolding by the iiiaiii-riggiiig w'itli liis left liand, unfolded a 
small ihig in his right, and waved it aloft. It was a milk-white banner 
with a single red star in the centre. 

A frantic shout of joy instantly burst from the decks of the beautiful 
seliooner, which began pulling towards tlie brig with even greater r!ii>idity 
that! before. 

‘ What orders, sir?’ presently slioiitcd one from tin* dei-k (»f tlie Lone St(n\ 
touching his hat ns lie spoke, and liringing tlie Lone Star to a stand-still. 

* i^end Willinnih on board,’ replied the stranger, -who then resumed his 
position on the deck of the Itoyal Charley. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ continued the man from tin* oIIkt deck, and next minute, 
a shrill whistle was heard, a sliglit bii.stlc became li.^ihlo, and then a long, 
narrow, ciglit-oared cutter was Jauiichcd and manned. 

Every man on board the Royal fV/f/r/e// stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment. Their Rurjirise was so great, that tiiey no loiigiT thought of defence. 
(Captain Montrose stood speechU*s.M, with knit brow and clenched fists; 
Eleanor gazed wildly at the stranger; and Henry Vo.stans mlvauccd lierc(*ly 
towards him. He trembled with pasMon. 

‘ lUoody-minded pirate!’ said the young man inenaeiugly, ‘ wc are in 
your power, Imt nevertheless do 1 accuse you of the murder of my uncle.’ 

‘ Every man in this vessel.’ rejdied Sir Iteginald calmly and coldly, ‘ is 
free, and when 1 have given orders to iny men to keep in the same ^vaters, 
I slwll go my IN ay with you; and if you will, you can accuse rnc before the 
govenior of tlaiunica. rrechuoter J am, but not bloody-minded. 1 wiigc 
war on S]Miiiiards only, except when a vessel of Charles Stuart comes in 
my way, and then I avoid her not. Accuse me not, young man,’ he added, 
in a solemn and earnest lone ; ‘ rather look into your own lieart, and ask’ if 
that be stainless.’ 

Henry l^ostans stepped bac k, pale as death, his face actually blanched 
wdth horror. 

‘ 1 — I accused !’ Hi* said no more, but hurried away to the opposite 

side of the ship, and resumed both his moody silence and his walk along 
the deck. • 
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‘ Boat alongside, sir,’ said the man at the gangway. 

Sir Keginald immediately made si^is lor the officer in the cutter to come 
oil deck alone — an order instantly obeyed. Williams was a weather- 
beaten tar of about fifty, in an elegant uniform, and with a look of honesty 
and respectability not often seen on board tlie vessels of tlie brethren of 
the coast. But he of the Lone Star was no common pirate. The sailor 
advanced towards his officer, and for five minutes tliey spoke together in 
whispers. Then the buccaneer turned away, and without addressing a 
word to any one on deck, went down the side, entered his boat, and pulled 
a^vay. 

A few minutes Ijiter a light breeze arose, scarcely suflicient, however, to 
urge the brig along. The schooner, on the contrary, spread its milk-white 
.sails, tliiii, to all appearance, as sheeting, and away she sped over the 
waters like a gi'acoful swan, in the direction of tlie land. 


V.— KxrLANATlONS. 

Captain Montrose, as soon as all his sails were loosened, his helm once 
more governing tlui brig, advanced resiiectfiilly towards »Sir Reginald, and 
cordially thanked him. lie said that the fortunes of liimsolf and family 
were wholly in the Koi/cd Cluirlcy -that had slie been captured, and sent 
to Turtle Ishiiul, l-.c hail bcoii a rnliied man. linder the circumstances, he 
owed, he said, an eternal debt of gratitude to the ex-('ommonwcalth officer. 

The eaplaiii of tin*. Lour. SUtr, after receiving these thanks in public, 
drew the skipper and Eleanor on one side, despite the visible reluctance of 
the latter, ami leaning against the; bulwarks, briefly addressed them, lie 
explained that, deprived of active, employment by the fall of Richard Crom- 
well, and violently opposed to the existing government, he yet could not 
live without somcithing to excite and move liis mind, lie and some of his 
party had, he said, conceived the notion of founding a small independent 
commonwealth on the Spain.«Ii main, and had h(^en some time recruiting 
amongst their scfittcred forces for the purpose. In the ineantimc, he being 
wealthy, liad bought a vessel, picked a crew, and sp(jnt two yciars in search 
of a fitting pla(;e to commeiiee operations, lie lusccssarily came in con- 
stant contact with Spanish sliips, and never avoided a tight. He, however, 
never attacked English merchantmen, and tiie Lorn Star had only come 
across their path by orde.rs. They wens directed to lie across the Mona 
passage, and board every vessel in searcli of himself, or news of him, if 
unfortunately he liad been discovered in England. 

‘ And liave you still this scheme in your liead ?’ said Captain Montrose, 
while Eleanor looked curiously at him. 

‘ Tiiat wholly depends upon circuiiistances,’ replied Sir Reginald. * llicre 
U one thing would* make, me ask leave to live quietly in England, quit 
all my ambitious hopes, and become once more the English baronet, lord 
of the manor, and perhaps knight of the shire ; but that rests not with 
myself.’ . 

Eleanor turned away towards the sea to hide her extreme confusion, for 
despite her intense mental suffering, she could not resist the infitiencc of 
the tyrant passion; and Captain Montrose, after a significant* pressure of 
• • 13 
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the lumd, left them together. II^yPoBtaus stood still and gazed at them 
from a distance. 

* Miss Bowen,’ said the freebooter in a low, anxious tone, * it is very 
soon, after iso fatal an event, to speak of marriage or love ; but before 1 
leave this ship my fate must be decided. If you hearken to my prayer, 
and accept my hand, iny fortune, and the name of l^ady Woolaston, I shall 
return to England at once, and the interest of my friends will save me from 
anything but an order to reside in the country : if you refuse me, 1 joi/i 
my merry rovers, and for the rest of rny life become a skimmer of the seas, 
a buccaneer — if you will, a pirate.’ 

* Sir Itegiimld,’ replied Eleanor bitterly, ^ my father lias been dead but 
twenty days, and would you have me speak of marriage ? * 

* Eleanor, dear Eleanor I you have to decide a (j[uestion of life and death 
to me. I ask not to liave you tix a period for our union ; I ask only hope 
for the future.’ 

* Sir Reginald, is tliere not ringing in my cars the fearful accusation 
brought against you by my cousin V ’ 

‘ And you do believe’ 

* Oh no !’ cried the young lady with all the deep toiiehing confidence of 
a woman’s heart, and speaking in a ricii, full voice, that left no ground for 
mistake. ‘ Oh no ! But what would the world say of mo accepting the 
addresses of one accused of murdering rny father? Sir Reginald, ask me 
no more until this question is at rest, and tlie assassin is discovered. Then, 
believe me, Eleanor lloweii will not refuse the protection and home of a 
man she cannot help loving.’ 

‘ That word is enough,’ said the. freebooter, ‘ and on that promise shall I 
now live. It seems that just as I was retnniiug to niy wild life, after a brief 
absence, fortune- has thrown in my way a gleam of sunshine, which I can- 
not but eagerly catch at. lie my wife, dearest Eleanor, and you will make 
me once more a useful member of society ; and I shall forget in your com- 
pany the broils and wars whicli Ijavo so long stained the fair face of 
England.’ 

have said much, Reginald,’ replied Eleanor — ^too much perhaps, 
under the circumstances ; ask no more of me.’ 

The countenance of the Ironside lit up witli a smile of joy and confidence. 
The word Reginald, without the sir, was to him siiflicient. Ife asked — he 
wished for no more. Tliey remained, however, in conversation on other 
topics for hours, and C(‘ased otdy when summoned to the evening meal. 
They sat side by side ; and the ca]>tain of the fjone Star interested both her 
and the whole, company by his vivid- narratives of adventure by sea and 
land. There was at tirst a I’crtaiii degree of stiffness on the part of the 
passengers towards the renowned pirate of the Gulf; but Ms urbanity of 
manner, his eloquent and elvgant language, soon chained their attention, 
which then could not he taken t»ff. lie so frankly e.^)laincd his peculiar 
piratical operations, conducted with a view chiefly to the persecution of 
England’s hereditary foes, tiie Spaniards, that his companions ended by 
approving instead of dlsappruving his proceedings. 

Henry Postans alone held wholly aloof from him. In the mind and 
Character of this young man a terrible and fearful change had been worked. 
All hU quiet and good-natured gaiety was gone, and it was impossible for 
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the dullest obBerrer not to be aware that he was devoured not only by 
deep grief, but by remorse of some kind. He had for days ceased aU 
intercourse with his cousin, and never looked at Sir Reginald without a 
glance which was either a scowl or a look of terror. No one ever spoke to 
him, and as the end of the journey drew near, every man avoided him, for 
the same fearful suspicion pervaded all minds. 


VT.— The Storm. 

On the second morning after the encounter witli the Lone Star^ Sir Regi- 
nald came on deck at an early hour, aroused by the heavy labouring of the 
vessel. He found that Eleanor was there before him, equally awakened by 
unusual and novel sensations. The sky was dark and gloomy, the wind 
had risen during the night, and was blowing half a gale, while the dark 
colour of the clouds, and the heaving of the huge waves, threatened a 
perfect hurricane. Long strips of ragged vapour were every now and then 
detached from moi-c solid masses, and sent scudding furiously along the 
sky. The brig lay under a close-rccfed topsail; but being a good ship, 
an.swered her helm well, the more readily, however, when a storm staysail 
was set. 

The captain ami all tlui crew were diligently attending to their important 
duties. Two men stood at tJio wheel, and several were aloft on the look- 
out for land or breakers ; but the wind had been so adverse ever since 
the calm, that they had run off the laud instead of on to it, and this pre- 
caution was scarcely necessary. I'he scene was in reality sublime. The 
billows had risen in tlie night to the height of mountains, and presented a 
strange contrast to the calm surface of the water on the previous night. 
Tlie heavens which, spangled with stars at eventide, had appeared a vault 
liigli aloft in iinmeasiirable space, now seemed pressed down low, and liung 
like a funereal pall over all creation. The eye, accustomed to wander over 
a vast surface, and to gaze iqiou a boundless horizon, was now confined 
and cramped ; for nowlicn; couhl any one see more tlian a hundred yards 
around. There was a dense vapour, which, mixed with drizzling rain, 
rendered the position of tlie Itoyal Charley infinitely more precarious than 
it othenvise would have been. 

The captain nodded silently to his two passengers, who were wrapped up 
in garments suited to the occasion. But he attempted not to speak ; he 
was anxiously looking around the horizon for a lircak in the clouds, which, 
liowever, promised no sign of the storm subsiding. Sir Reginald drew 
Eleanor into as sheltered a position as possible, and throwing a heavy 
cloak lie had carried on his arm around her, seated her by his side. He 
had selected a pile of ropes between two guns to windward, whence a 
good view was obtained of the raging main. 

‘ Is there much danger?’ was the first and most natural question of 
Eleanor. 

‘ Ther^. is always danger in a storm,’ said Sir Reginald in reply. * At 
the present moment tlie wind is not strong enough to present much peril 
for our brig , but even tliis wind, if it lasted long, would lash the sea into 
fearful waves. But things will not remain long thus ;/^he storm must 
subside or increase.* 
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* And vUich appears most likely?' continued Eleanor, doubly confident 
in liim both as a sailor and a lover. 

* 1 can hardly say. The weather looks what the sailors call ugly ; and 
were I in my own little craft, I should run under the lee of some small 
island or into some quiet cove, and remain tliere until the storm abated. 
Ihit that can scarcely be done by the brig.’ 

* What think you, liir Kcgiimld ?' suddenly exclaimed Ca))tain Montrose 
advancing to his side'. ‘ Are you uot afraid we are in a serious predica- 
ment?' 

* Hum !’ replied the, freelumtcr. ‘ 1 confess 1 like not the aspect of tlio 
•ky; but worse weather has been seen than this. Your brig is a good 
solid craft, and will stand mueh rough work.* 

* Ay, ay. Ihit mark in(j, sir ; we have only as yet felt tiie tail-end of 
an old storm. I can see a fresh one brewing, and fear the worst is yet to 
come. Are you not timid about .staying on deck, Miss Ilowen ?’ 

* No, captain ; 1 far prefer seeing wliat is passing to being cooped up in 
a cabin.' 

‘ I expect,’ remarked the commander of tins Ijme Star, who was 
examining tlic heavens with a keen and pi(*rcing cv(*, ‘ to see the wdnd 
shift to a directly opposite jjoint of the. compass. Have a care that you 
be not taken aback.’ 

* Sail on the weatlier-bow' !* cried one of tlie look-outs. 

All eyes were at once turiuwl in the direction intimated, and a tall 
brigantine on the oj)i)Osite tack was seen bearing rapidly down upon them. 
'The captain ilew' to the helm, f(‘,arfiil that there might be a collision, and 
Sir Heginald examined the strange vessel with much curiosity. lie almost 
immediately seemed to recognise it. 

‘ 'Tis perhaps fortunate, Miss llowen,' he remarked, ‘ that we have met 
that fellow in a storm. 11c is one of the in(*st noted buccaneers of the 
(lulf, and it Avonld fare ill \\ith4is to fall into his hands.’ 

* Would he not resjKU’t you ? ’ 

* Not he. He knows no distinction of nalioi.s or ]»ersoiis.’ 

At this moment tluj brigantiiie nas abreast <»f them. A black flag 
became visible at the peak, while the ileck was covered by men ; but 
though the piratical nature of the craft was self-evident, the elements pre- 
cluded all possibility of danger on that seorc. A man in the? c.ostumc of an 
officer raised his hat politely to C'aptaiii Montrose, who returned the salute, 
very much pleased to confine his eoiifercnco to such saliitiations, and then 
away sped the strange vessel, to be onee more buried in the drizzling 
rain and fog. 

For 'nearly the whole morning matters continued in the game way ; the 
^torm did not at all appear inclined to abate. A hasty meal w’as snatched 
by all on iMmrd. and then passengers and crew proceeded to watch the 
course of events. About three o'clock in the afternoon, however, a sadden 
lull took place, the s1u}> rolled violently, and the wind ceased almost as 
suddenly as it had commenced. The result was again most painful; the 
brig was pitched and tossed about in the most disagreeable manner. The 
sails filled with the motion of thc,\csscl one way, ajid flapped with a roar 
liko tliat of distant thunder a.s it flew back in the opposite direction. The 
i^ging shook, and every plank felt the vibration. 
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* Re quick,’ said Sir Reginald, rising and making lus way alongside of 
the captain. * Let all hands have meat and drink, and then prepare to tight 
Lopez the Spanish renegade. He will be down on ns almost befbre we 
are ready.* 

* Was that Lopez who passed us?* 

‘ llie very man. Ia) 08 en the guns, and lire two, and then three. Wo 
shall want the Lone Star ; if she bo wdthin hearing, tliat signal will bring 
her down,’ 

‘ lilatiy thanks. Sir R(*giiiald. Drums beat to quarters ! - -all hands splico 
the maiiibrace ! — send the gunners aft !* 

’Hiesc varied orders wTi-e given in a rapid tone, and as rapidly obeyed ; 
wdide one vratch took the prolfered refresliments, th<^ others once more 
prepared the warlike implements. A few niiiiutes later, two guns were 
iired, followed at three minutes* interval by three. 

The fog and rain gradually vanished with the violence of the storm ; 
and when w^afted along by a gentle breeze, the Jioyal Ctutrley again sped 
upon her w'ay. The pirate brigantine was, however, not more than three 
miles off, under a heavy press of canvas, making in the direction of its 
much-coveted prey. 


A^ll.—TlIE COJIIIAT. 

Every sail which the Bnyal Charley could hoar was (crowded upon her 
at this eventful moment, and though th(‘re was little chance of avoiding a 
light, yet C’aj)tain Montrose was not without some, slight hope that night 
might come on before the c(»inhat became serious. Every preparation was 
made under the energetic guidance of Sir Reginald, whom the men obeyed 
with alacrity ; for tluTC was something in his tone and inamier that showed 
him used to command. ^J'fie skipper attended to tlu^ ship — the freebooter 
to the warlike i>i*cparations. 'I'he hrigantine, however, saile<l with such 
vast rapidity, that it soon liccamc evident all idea of flight was vain, and at 
a j)reconcerted signal from the captain of the Lone Star^ the brig swung 
round, and before the brigantine was aware of the audac,ions manamvre of 
the merchantman, liopez recanved its whole broadside amid his rigging. 
The flapping of sails, loud cries, and a terrible diminution in the brigantine’e 
speed, confidently proved that the hroadsule had told. As quickly as 
possible the brig was again brought round, and a double volley showed 
that the twm antagonists liad fired at oiioo. Ry the advice of Sir Reginald — 
who saw no prospect of safety except from d(;sperate valour — the brig gave 
lip some of its advantages (it had been a good deal to windward), and boro 
down upon the pirate. All was very soon wrapped in smoke ; volley suc- 
ceeded volley, each being guided by the vivid flaslies from the other’s guns. 
At almost every discharge the two vessels came nearer, until suddenly 
tlie brigantine received a shot which carried away its main boom. Captain 
Montrose took advantage of this. 

‘ (^rack on all sail, boys --put her before the wind — a stern chase is a 
long chase, and we’ll get away from the reptile under the cover of night.* 

* Quite right to try,’ said the freclmoter ; * but 1 fancy wo must put moro 
faith in the good fight than in our long legs. See, the fellow is so strong 
handed, his boom is nearly up again.* • 
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Ip fire minutes more the two vessels were again plying each .other with 
those metallic arguments wliich until lately have been universally con- 
sidered the best for settling disputes. The Royal Charley was remarkably 
well manned for a merchantman, and Sir Reginald was a host in liimself. 
After a mutual exchange of broadsides during another half hour, the 
antagonists came near enough to use small arms ; and the appearance of 
a cloud of men, clustering like bees about tlie bows of the brigantine, 
showed that they were preparing to board. Every man of the crew who 
could be spared from the guns, and all the passengers, hastened to put 
themselves in trim to repel the dangerous gang, whom they had now to 
deal with in close combat. 

* Let every soul,’ said Sir Reginald sternly, ‘ remember that he now fights 
for the life which God gave him, and whicli man strives to take away. 
Every living being will walk tlie plank if we be taken. Tliere is no mercy 
in the mind of Lopez after a combat.’ 

Every being on board the Royal Charley shuddered at this fearful 
announcement, whicli, however, braced up the nerves of all to prepare for 
the terrible last struggle. On came the brigantine, receiving the last' broad- 
side of the Royal Charley in .*i way wdiicli did tremendous havoc both- to 
men and spars, for the upper sails eamc down by the run, and hung over 
the side. I5ut tlie pirate eared not. In another minute tlic two vessels mot, 
tlieir bows cnwjked against eaeh other, gra]>pliiig-irons were tlirown out, 
and securely fixed, and then a cloud of dark and bearded ruffians of all 
nations plunged headlong on the deck of the devoted brig. 

The number of the boarders was double that of those avIio had to defend 
their lives and properties agaiu.st the attack of the reckless buccaneers. 
The defence, howeve.r, was earnest and. valiant. All felt the cheering 
influence of a good and just,4‘ausc, which is half the battle, and which gives 
to the attacked and the (jjipreshcd siu-h universal force, and account^' for 
half the heroic deeds done by those who defend tlieir fatherland against 
overwhelming and ainbitious Jiosts. JSir Reginald Avas everywhere. He, 
by word and act, roused the bohl crew and tlie passengers to stand fast; 
and though they soon gave Avay under the sheer Avcight of the assailing 
party, yet no man thought of surreiidering. It avouI J be jiainful to detail 
every minute feature of this terrible s(‘ene. It is sufficient to say, that 
in a (piarter of an hour the deck Avas strcAvttd Avith bodies, and all that 
remained of the, Rai/al Charley's gallant defenders Avere Sir Reginald, Henry 
Postans, Josh, four passengers, and live sailors. 

‘ Sun'cnder, dogs!’ cried the pirate Ja>pez, furious at a protracted 
struggle that avus Aveakeiiiug his own force almost as much as that of tho 
enemy; and aware, too, that aiiotlur storm was brewing? a circumstance 
likely to prove fatal to ships in the state iu Avliich they had been placed by 
the combat. 

But the answer he received Avas as startling as it Avas utterly unexpected. 
‘ Down, renegade Spniiiurd — down on your bended knees, and ask your 
r(‘creant life,’ shouted Sir Reginald in a loud voice. ‘ On, my gallant rovers ; 
on 1 The Lone Star for ever ! ’ 

‘ Down ! down I ’ cried a hundred fresh and clear voices of men, leaping 
on the deck from all sides. 

The pirates stood motionless. During the fever of the fight, even the 
IS 
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3ook~outs had left their posts, and joined the combatants. The man at the 
wheel had his eyes fixed on the tragic scene, and the elegant Lom Star 
had quietly crept up alongside without being noticed. The pirates had 
their pikes and cutlasses beat out of their hands before they could recover 
from their surprise, and the terrible struggle was over. 

The remnant of the crew and passengers of the lioyal ClwrUy stood 
round Sir Keginald in a mute but grateful attitude. 

* No thanks,' cried the captain of the Lom Star; ‘ I fought for myself 
and for her. 1 ask no thanks, for I deserve none. Williams, give us all 
necejssary aid ; secure Lopez and his gang, and then I give you his sliip to 
pillage as you will.' 

A loud shout was the answer ; and then, after transferring the crew of 
the buccaneer to the hold of the Lane Star^ the men proceeded to clear 
the decks of the dead, while the wounded were committed to the hands of 
the surgeon. Among tlie latter were Captain Montrose, several pas- 
sengers, and some sailors. The dead were decently sewn in their hammocks, 
and launched into the deep under a salute of guns. 

All tlie men of the Lone Star^ after repairing some of the more obvious 
damage done to the brig, then proceeded to pillage the pirate brigantine, 
on board of which they found a rich booty. It had been cast loose from 
the brig, and lay-to at some distaiuo. Suddenly Sir Keginald made a 
sign to Williams, who gave a slu’ill whistle. The crew obeyed the signal, 
and in a few minutes they were on their own deck, with everything worth 
removing. They had come away in time, for they presently saw the 
brigantine give a heavy roll, .settle down in the water, its head pitch for- 
ward, and then in ten minutes moi*e, with a noise like thunder, its decks 
burst their bonds, and then down went the vessel in the profound depths 
of l^c sea. 

All stood still fill in.stant gazing on the solemn sight, and then every 
thought wa.s given to their own preservation, fcjir Iteginald ordered tiie 
carpenter to sound the pumps, and received from him the disagreeable 
intimation that there was eighlecii iiielies of water in the hold. Still this 
was not an alarming state of affiiirs, and sail was diligently set, despite the 
gloomy look of the sky. A .strong party of the crew of the Lofne Star 
were transferred to the Royal Charley, which tlicn proceeded on its way, 
keeping, however, as near as possible to its consort. 


VITI.— Tue Leak. 


It was quite that the lull which had taken place in the storm was 
to be of brief duration. As evening drew in, the wind rose again, the dark 
and gloomy sky once more appeared to weigh upon the tall masts of the 
brig, and everything presaged a terrible and horrible night. Sail was 
gradually taken in under the orders of Sir Keginald, who had constituted 
himself commander, now that Captain Montrose was lying on a bed of 
sickness. All hands, after snatching a brief instant of repose, came on 
deck, and prepared for the renewed battle with the elemeiils. Two men, 
by way of precaution, were already placed at the wheel. 

Not a star, nor a glimpse of the moon, which, however, had long since 
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rinen, could be Rccn. Tlic Run had gone down in a deep bank of clouds of 
an angry red, and not one of the signs that encourage the mariner could 
be distinguished. The rigging began to quiver and shake under the force of 
the breeze, and tlien the gale was upon them. The howling of the wind 
through the shrouds, backstays, and dying gear, was fearful. Nottiing can 
convey an idea of its sound but the supposed screeching of unhappy 
spirits, while the sliaking of the masts and yards added to the wild 
idiaracter of the iijiroar. Every plank, too, in the hrig creaked and 
groaned, while a man must have bawled loud, indeed, to have made him- 
self heard in all this tumult. 

Eleanor, who could never remain helo\v during a stonn, wrapped up in 
cloaks, and with a tarpaulin around lier besides, held on to a belaying-pin 
witli one liaiid, and to a gun with the other. Sir Reginald stood beside 
her, gazing at the heavens, and oeeasioiially giving some brief order, which 
the men obeyed with sombre alacrity. 

‘ Try the well,’ whispered he to tlie c-arpenter suddenly, speiiking in a 
low and cautious tone, from certain knowledge of the fact, tliat no terror is 
greater for the sailor than the ]>reseiicc of a leak. 

The carpenter went to the i)um|)s and measured the depth of water. 

* Two feet of water, sir,’ lie rc])Iied in an equally low ton<*, not unmiiigled 
with terror. 

* Kig the pumj)S,’ eontimied Sir Reginald ; * boys, divide yourselves into 
two gangs ; there is a little water in the hold from the straining of the 
vessel, but half an hour’s spell will set that to rights.’ 

Tlie men did as lh(‘y were m’dered, and each gang pumped a quarter of 
an hour. The storm scciiK'd, lu»wever, to increase in fury. The men at 
the wheel were hound to keep their attention luviikc to every movement of 
the brig, which at times seemed almost nngoveniahh?. The darkness 
increased, and the vessel se«‘med absolutely sailing in a sea of ink. ??ud- 
dcnly the whole scene was ilhmiined by a hriglit Hash of liglitning; every 
rope and spar heeame cli^finelly visible, while the Lone JSfar could be 
distinguished at some distance err»ssiiig the foaming crest of a w^avc. 
Presently rain, too, began tt> fall in torrents so heavy and imeeasing, as even 
to beat down tlie raging waters, and slightly to diminish the rolling and 
pitching of the lltnfal Ctmrley. 

* Sound the well once more,’ said {^ir Reginald, again at the expiration 
of an hour, mldressing the carpenter. 

‘ Two feet six inches, sir,’ pres<*nlly replied the man in a low and 
despairing tone. 

* Keep at them, boys.’ .said the (‘nptain of llic Lone A^tnr in a clicerful 
tone, though his heart sjink within him. Rut he kne^v the vast importance 
of keeping np the men’s spirits. * Courage ! tlie storm shows signs of 
abating, and the water is being got under.’ 

He then, without further .^peceh, headed the fresh gang himself, after 
bidding the steward distribute a free ration of spirits to the men who 
had just loft off pum]nng. Rut though all went cheerfully enough to 
work, both crew and passengers, they could not but see that Sir Reginald 
was simply speaking to encourage them, and keep np their spirits. They 
all felt the desolating influence of the fact, that the ship was filling with 
water. Tlie storm may rage, the wind howl, the lightning flash, the 
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tliunder roll, and yet the sailor irill have confidence in the planks lie 
treads on ; but when once he feels that water is within the ship, under 
liis very feet, his courage fails hiin, and despair takes fast hold upon his 
heart. 

About midnight the storm seemed still further to increase. Hugo waives 
roUiiig furiously behind the brig threatened every instant to break over 
tlie stem-poop of the vessel, one of the greatest dangers of a tempest 
of long duration on the deep. The vessel laboured heavily in the trough 
of the sea, then upon mountain waves, and seemed at every plunge about 
to rise no more. Not a word luid been spoken for a long time. On all 
sides nothing could be seen but torrents of white foam, illumined every now 
and tlien by vivid flashes of shect-liglitiiiiig. The men were still at the 
pumps, rrccisely at midnight bir Kegixiald again commanded an inspec- 
tion of the well, which now showed four feet of water in the hold. The 
men stood aloof, and refused to work. 

‘ Hear a hand, my gallant boys,’ cried Sir Kcginald ; ‘ it wants but four 
hours to daylight, and then we can leave the brig to its fate, and go on 
board the Lone Star, It is but to keep tlic sliip afloat for a few hours. 
Steward, give the men cold meat, bread, and Hollands, and then all hands 
to the pumps. Overboard with the first nuui who flinches !’ 

The captain of the Imuc iStar spoke with intense energy. There was a 
double tone of persuasion and command in In's words, whicJi had its effect, 
and, despite the gloomy night, the dreadful beating of the storm, the 
rolling and pitching of the ^es^el, the men, after rapidly devouring the 
welcome refreshment ofiered, again separated into two gangs, and prepared 
for work. 

‘ 1 think,’ said the soldier commander, addressing the carpenter, * if she 
were lightened of her masts, she would strain less, and make less water.’ 

‘ Very likely, sir.’ 

* Hand me an axe.’ 

The axe was gi\cii him. 

‘Starboard your luilm, hoys — keep her away a point. Look alive! 
Steady ! — so ! ’ 

This order ghen, both he and the ear]>entt!r sprang to windward, and 
began hacking at the shrouds and stays, while, others did the same forward. 
Very little time was needed to cut away the strained ropes, and their 
cracking w'as soon lieard. 

‘ Look out below!’ thundered Sir liCginald, and the next minute the tw'O 
masts broke ofl* at the main and foretop, and hung to leeward. They were 
not, however, loo.sc. Numerous bolts and ropes still held them on, and tho 
brig lay down on ono side in a very fearful manner. The four who had 
axes in tlicir hands sprang up the rigging, clung firmly to the rattlings, 
and though almo.st blown oft* oy^tlie violence of the gale, succeeded in 
gaining the tops. A few well-directed blows soon sent the masts swimming 
alongside. They all then descended, and proceeded to sever tlic ropes 
which attached the spars to the ship to leeward. 

The Boifal CharUy seemed visibly wised. She rolled still, but more 
lightly, and at two o’clock an examination of the well showed no increase 
of water in the hold. Still there was no abatement in the stonn, and whoa 
in the morning the remnant on the wreck looked around them, and saw, 
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about a mile off, the Lone Star skimming the waters like a duck, all 
wished themselves on board the admirable little vessel. The difficulty 
was to get on board. It was clear that no boat could live in such a sea, 
but Sir Beginald, after making a signal to the schooner to come down 
upon them, began devising some means of escape. Presently a sweet 
smile floated on hi.** face as a memory of childhood came upon him, and 
he bade the men look for a flexible but strong piece of wood for Iiim. 
This was readily found, and converted into a bow. Arrows were rudely 
manufactured by the carpenter in a few minutes. Sir Reginald himself 
attached a leaden point to one, and a piece of rag by way of feathers. 
To the whole he attached a long piece of strong twine, to which in turn 
was fastened an immense and powerful cable. 

In a very short time the Lone. Star was, as directed by her commander,, 
dashing close under the stern of the hrig. Sir Reginald drew his bow, let 
fly, and the arrow, after twisting and twirling a little in the air, fell right 
on the dock of the Lone Star, and wits seized by some of the men. A 
rapid movement of the scbooner’.s helm then brought her nearer still, and 
before the raging sea fould separate them, the cable was fast. A com- 
munication was at on<‘(3 established between the vessels, another smaller 
rope was passed, and the wounded, fastened in hammocks, were rapidly 
pulled over to the deck of the Lone Star. 'J'lic passage, however, was long 
and tedious ; and when a wliole hour had passed, there still remained on 
the deck of the Koyal Charley Bir Itegiiiald, Eleanor, and Josh, who was 
at the wheel. 

^ Go,* said the e^pfam to the mulatto ; ‘ you can then pull me over, with 
the lady in my arms. Rid them pull gently.’ 

‘ Me go last,’ replied the black sullenly. 

Sir Reginald advanced men.acingly towards Josh ; he left the wheel ; the 
brig, abandoned to itself, ga^’e a fearful lurch, and all three were cast from 
their feet. When they regained their footing, they found that the shock had 
I)arted the cable — that the Lnnc Star w'as edging away to leeward, without 
any — the remotest chance of iiuiking back to them. They heard the frantic 
shouts of the men; they saw the sweeps put out; but all in vain. The 
elements had still too much power, and the devoted trio remained on board 
the Jtoyal Charley, at the mercy of the gale. 


IX. — Alone. 

The position of our throe advciiturers was now apparentfy of the most 
painful, hopeless, and dreary character. They were alone, on board of a 
wreck, which wa.s evidently fast filling with water. They were totally 
unable to manage it for any length of time. Bir Reginald and .Tosh, how- 
ever, to gain a moment’s rc'lh‘ctioii and rest, lashed the helm amidships, 
which kept the brig dead before the wind, and then held counsel. Eleanor 
sat in a state of perfect stupor on the deck. The Jjone Star was already 
far away to leeward, still making desperate efforts to get to wundward, a 
position it bad hitherto neiirly always kept ; but the experienced eyes of 
the two men plainly told them that all its efforts were vain. 

tink we do, massa, now?* said Josh with a sullen and 
almost insm^t grin. 
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* Put onr trust in our courage and energy/ replied the ex-Commonwealth 
man. ^The storm has nearly exhaust^ its fury; the leak may not 
increase so rapidly as we fear ; and if it does, why, wc must get a boat 
into the water, and try our fortune there.* 

‘ The ship him sink, certain,’ continued the mulatto, who, however, spoke 
as if his thoughts were elsewhere. 

‘ The ship will not certainly sink. See, the wind is already less, though 
the waves run mountains higli. Go to the helm. We will each take it ia 
lialf-hour spells.’ 

Tl)e mulatto obeyed, and Sir Reginald approached the young girl. 

‘ Eleanor, this is a very terrible position for you ; but have faith and 
hope. Perliaps we may bo better off than we imagine. If the storm con- 
tinues to abate, we shall escape with perfect case. We are not two hun- 
dred miles from land, and the jolly-boat will take us that distance without 
any difficulty.’ 

‘ We sliall never see land again,’ replied Eleanor in a sombre tone ; * fato 
is against us.’ 

‘Eleanor, never despair, never despond. It is the sure vanguard of 
failure, as confidence is the almost sure basis of success. Wc liave still a 
good brig, perhaps too hastily abandoned, under our feet. To speak 
frankly, Mis^ Bowen, I have little dread of her sinking. 1 saw that the 
leak disheartened and discouraged the men, so I, in self-defence, proposed 
a transfer to tlie Love Star. But I .see n(> sign of the depth of water 
increasing.’ 

‘ Nay, give me not vain hope. I am now resigned to all. Reginald, my 
father is dead : those whom 1 love arc under the ban of fearful suspicions ; 
what, then, is life to me ? ’ 

* "VV^at life is to all created beings — the most glorious and brightest of 
things, Eleanor. Never despise life. It has far more honey tlian bitters 
in it, if we but seek tlie sweets. Eleanor, live in hope of happy days. 
My dearest girl, ))ut faitli in one who never lied. You will yet be my 
proud and happy wife — yet be r<*vorcd and loved by all around you. ThB 
picture is before me, clear and distinct. J see it, f feci it, I know it ! ’ 

The convinced and confident tone of Reginald roused Eleanor. She 
held out her hand to him with a faint smile, while lier eyes, beaming with 
hope and renewed life, were fixed upon his face with an expression which 
even at that moment made his heart leap. He. added a few more words of 
consolation and comfort, and then again, like a general preparing for a 
battle, reviewed the elements. The Lone Star was still to be seen, this 
time with sail upon her, boating np towards the brig, but with very little 
chance of making li. The Royal Charlnj was dcfid to windward of her, 
the gale still wery violent, the sea hea^’y ; and Sir Reginald knew well 
that his faitlifnl schooner would make more lee-way tlian she would gain 
ground on each tack. He gave up all hope on this side. 

His first thought, then, was for provisions. The wheel was again securely 
lashed amidships, and both .Josh and Sir Reginald proceeded to lay by all 
that was necessary for a cruise. BreAd, meat, a little wine, a keg of water, 
with as many bottles as they could fill, and a few odds and ends, were put 
in a secure and convenient place. Alongside these they placed a short 
mast, a sail, a compass, and two pairs of oars, some boat-cloaflts, a spare 
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sail, and a email mattrcea. The soldier did not forget some pistols, and 
powder and ball, lie then bade tlosh look to himself; but the mulatto 
ooiiteuted himself with a small bundle, which he placed in a locker under 
a seat by the stem with every mark of care and caution. 

Meanwhile the storm sensibly abated. 

‘ Go below, Josh, and fetch the captain’s spy-glass,’ .suddenly exclaimed 
the captain of the Jjone Star ; ‘ and look in his drawers : I think there arc 
a few doubloons there, which you may have if you can find them.’ 

llie eyes of the mulatto flashed like tire, and he went below ; while Sir 
Keginald advanced towards the wheel. As he passed the locker in which 
the negro’s bundle was placed, he put his hand in and lifted it. He smiled 
as he laid it down ; but a strange smile, such as puzzled Eleanor, who was 
watching his every movement. iVcsciitly the negro returned on the deck 
with the spy-glass in his hand, and putting on a very long fac(‘. 

‘ What’s the matter V’ 

^ Him captiii ole fox. Take ebery single dolla away wid him. Nebber 
leave a (piartor.’ 

‘ Never mind. If wc got safely on shore, you shall have your reward.’ 

* 'I’ankee, massa.’ 

‘Now, then, wo must have out the jolly-boat. It is heavy ; but we mll.^t 
rig pulleys, and hoist at the capstan. Kverj'tliing for life.’ 

I’lie wind had iicnv much decretised, and was blowing scarcely half a gale; 
but the Lvne Star was wholly out of siglit. 

Josh ascended to the maintop, Sir lleginald to the fort*, and there they 
fixed two strong pulleys. Through these cords w(*rc passed, which 
W'cre then securely attaclicd to the jolly-boat, a new and tight little craft. 
Its firm and well-tied la.shings were then cut away, and the two men went 
to the capstan, 'flicy flrst, liowever, made douldv sure of tlieir best hope, 
by fastening a long painter to it. 'riicv then began to hoist. They had 
to do the work <»f six or eight men ; but they were working for life ; and 
at the end of twenty minutes’ arduous labour —at tiiiu's the capstan would 
not work — they hail the boat hoi.sted a good way above the bulwarks. 
But it hung some di-stanee over the ileck. 'J’Jiis, l)ow(‘\er, was .soon 
obviated. Several spars were laid in a slanting direction from the huge, 
and lofty long-boat to llie bulwarks and well tied. The jolly-boat 'vvas 
then slowly lowered, and Sir Reginald, rushing to the Avheel, brought the 
brig up ti» the wind, and made her lie o\er. At this instant tlie cable ficw' 
from the hand of Josh, darted with extreme rapidity off llie capstan, and 
sent the boat falling with a terrifle .splash into tlie water. Again securing 
the helm, the men liotli hastened with beating liearts to examine the state 
of aflairs. 

‘ All rigid, inassa !’ said Josh with a grin. 

‘ All right !* replied Sir Jb*giimld in a deeply thatikful voice. * Go down 
and loosen the blocks. JA‘t her go asteni, and 1 wdll hand you down the 
oars, masts, and plunder.' 

Tlio mulatto obeyed with alacrity, and the jolly-boat w'as soon W'ell 
loaded with all that could be. s^ifely stowed into it. It was then deter- 
mined to wait a wdiilo, for the storm was abating fast, and the sea was 
calming its fury. Eleanor and her lover took the first refreshing meal 
which they* had partaken of for some time. Both were full of hope and 
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satisfaction, though Sir Reginald was unusmilly reserved and thoughtful. 
Their diiiner concluded, Eleanor went to her cabin in search of some few 
little articles which might add to their comfort in the boat. When she 
returned on deck, the freebooter was standing with folded arms gazing at 
the sun, which was getting low. The wind liad now fallen to a st& breeze^ 
and everything looked propitious for their proposed journey. - 

‘ Let us sound the wells,’ said he after a while. 

The negro lialf-cast approached the well, and assisted his officer to take 
the depth of the water. 

‘ Six feet !’ exclaimed Sir Kegiuald gravely. * We liave a fair warning; 
let us not despise it.’ 

* J am ready, dear Reginald.’ 

‘ Re rc4idy in all things, then, Eleanor,’ cried tlie other in a loud, ringing, 
and menacing voice ; ‘ and now be firm and quick. Catch up yonder cord, 
and tie the scoundrers hands.’ 

As he spoke, Sir Reginald raised a handspike, struck the mulatto across 
the head with it in a way to liavc killed a man with a tliiii skull, stretched 
him stunned upon the deck, and then began to tic his logs. 

‘ (lood God, Reginald, what mean you?’ 

‘Ask me not, but tie the villain’s hands. IFc meant to cut our throats 
ill our sleep, and rob us — at all events I think so ; and who is forewarned 
is fore-armed. I can explain no more just now.’ 

Jlefore the mulatto had recovcre<l his senses, he was so securely tied, that 
resistance was in vain. Sir Reginald tlien drew forth a pair of pistols and 
a dirk concealed under .losh’s dress, and gave them to Eleanor. 

*. Keep these as evidence.’ 

Then the ex-Coininonwealth soldier, whose strength was prodigious, 
raised the ipulatio in his arms; and lifting him on to the bulwarks, lowered 
him by a cord into the boat. Eleanor followed; and then the captain of 
the Lone Star^ after casting loose the painter, and taking , losh’s parcel, 
descended also, and they were next minute pitching and tossing in an open 
boat upon the wide waste of waters. 


X.—Tiie Boat. 

Sir Reginald had at once stepped Mis mast, and fixed a tall sprit-sail, 
admirably suited to the boat. He had, before leaving the brig (during 
the day), taken several observations, which gave him a pretty good idc^i 
of his position, wliich far from being a pleasant one. The nearest 
land was the island of Rorto-Rico, belonging to the h>paniard8, his sworn 
enemies. But he was not perhaps personally known to any, and ho 
trusted to the feelings of humanity w'hich might bo naturally expected to 
exist in the bosoms of all men towards persons in their position. But 
then he knew the vindictive character of the mulatto, who, though for 
years a faithful servant, would now, he was fully aware, readily risk his 
own life to gain revenge, lie had but to speak a word, and the secret of 
the captain of the Lone Star was lietrayed. 

* It would have been wiser to have killed him,’ said he, suddenly 
speaking aloud, without being aware of it., * 
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^Who?' exclaimed Eleanor, wlio sat .beside him in the stem-sheets, in 
a terrided tone. 

* The black. Ho will yet, I fear, prove our ruin and the fingers of the 
impulsive soldier mecluuiically played with the butt-end of his nearest 
pistol, while his dark eye glanced inenaciugly towards the black. 

* Nay, better risk anything than imbrue our hands in blood, Reginald,’ 
aaid Eleanor, with a shudder, while at the same time she laid her hand 
firmly on his arm. 

‘ True, love,’ said the freebooter moodily ; ‘ but we must rid ourselves of 
him before we seek hospitality in I'orto-llico.* 

‘ Let us put our trust iu 1‘rovideiice,’ answered Eleanor in a low tone ; 
^ it has been our friend until now, and will not desert us. Remember your 
own words.* 

Sir Reginald did not reply; he was looking back at the brig, fast sinking 
into a mere black s])ot, wdiile at tlic same time he slightly shifted the sail 
before a chatigf*. iu the wind. 

* What is that hkiiinning along the water afar off?’ exclaimed Eleanor 
euddeiily, pointing in the direction where she perceived something. ‘ It is 
a large bird, I supjioseV’ 

Mt is the Lone aSiU)'!' cried tlie captain joyously : ‘the boys are again 
in search of us. They are making once more for tlie brig.’ 

He then gave the tUK*r for a moment into the hands of the young girl; 
and taking up the long glass before-mentioned, deliberately and carefully 
swept the dark horizon. 

‘ It is the Lone JSlar, but twelve miles distant,’ he continued. ‘ They arc 
alongsichi the linyal C/uirlt und 'were it not nearly night, they would in 
all probability find us. It is iiiipo.shiblc with lliis craft to steer except 
before the wind. If they see us not, we must continue our adventurous 
journey.’ 

He then de-scribed the movements of the schooner to Eleanor. It 
remained alongside tlie wreck a few minutes, and then hurried away, with 
all sail set, in a direction which left ver) little hope of its look-out 
noticing the devoted fugitive.*'. 

‘The brig is sinking, 1 am sure, l»y their haste to depart,’ observed Sir 
Reginald at length. • I'lleaiior. tiic wind is fair and steady : you liave 
slept; I have not for two niglii.s, and my eyc.s clo&e of themselves: do 
you keep her exactly as she is now, while 1 snatch a hasty nap. Wake 
me, dearest, if the breeze stiireii in the least, and wake me under any 
circumstances iu a few liours. 1 w'ould not lie down, but nature will 
ABsert its iullueni'c, and I must liave a cahu head and clear eye for 
to-moiTow. God blcs.s you IVf 

And the soldier lay down, and iu a few iniimtes his lieavy breathing 
showed that he sh‘pt soundly. Eleanor was now alone. The mulatto lay 
forward in the bows oJ' the boat, also fast asleep. She gazed around, and 
could not but be chaniied at the scene which presented itseil’. The sun 
was setting iu a clear i;.\pa ii.se of sky, illumining the waters, and tinging 
irith a ph i ky -rcd hue the tleecy hank of elonds which hung above it. 
The WalS||||M comparatively smooth; and the wind, lately so 

biting' ana * cola, was balmy and wanii. There was a novel odour, too, 
about the air which seemed redolent of laud; an odour of fiowiers, and 
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green trees, and of earth. On went the boat, up one side of a wave and 
down the other, seeming to make rapid and satisfactory progress. Pre- 
sently the moon rose upon the now pellucid waters, changing the whole 
wide flood to a mirrored sheet of molten silver. White glanced the sails 
in its beams, themselves so bright; that Eleanor saw distinctly the play of 
her sleeping lover’s features. Blie gazed curiously for a while at the face 
of the man who had so suddenly and wonderfully become as it were her 
fate. And then once more she looked around, and influenced by the horn: 
and the scene, forgetting all save the scjciuingly prophetic words of iSir 
Reginald, Eleanor gradually allowed herself to give way to pleasant 
thoughts. She glanced at the future with scmie little of hope, and forgot 
the present so effectually, that she began to doze. First all around seemed 
a vague picture, then all was distinct again— the boat, the sky, the moon, 
the waters; and then she saw an old baronial hall, crowds of servants, Sir 
Reginald smiling by licr sid(‘, with a vapoury outline of sundry little faces 
which she had never seen before, and yet whicJi Averci (juito familiar to her. 

* Lie down, dear Eleanor,’ suddenly said a voice near her, and she was 
again quite awake. 

Sir Reginald ludd the tiller in his hand, and was pulling aft the sheet of 
the sail, which, during the brief doze she had taken, had got loose. 

* Was I asleep ? ’ ' ^ 

‘Yes, Eleanor, and so was I, like a Dutch liog. The boat gave a luren 

as your hand loosened its hold from tlio helm, wliich awoke me. I have 
slept more than six hours. Go you now to rest.’ 

Eleanor did as she Avas directed; Sir Reginald threw a heavy boat cloak 
over her, and she was soon in a deCp shiiiiber ; but tlie same dream came 
notl)ack to her, thongli she wooed it from curiosity, to see how it would 
end. They continued their journey all night without further accident, and 
towards morning found the wind so slight, as to send tlic boat along at a 
pace which, howoer plcjasant and agrecal»lc, as far as sensation was con- 
cerned, did not at all satisfy their imj»afi(;nce. 'I'lie sun lose hot and bright 
in an unclouded sky, i)romising a lovely tropical day. The fugitives lireak- 
fasted with appetite, after giving some; bniad and water to the negro, who 
remained in sullen siJetieo. lie ate what was givcai him, and Sir Reginald 
fed him with his own hand, liiit he inaile no observations or remark. 

^ What has made you susp»‘et JoshV’ said Eleanor in a low tone when 
Sir Reginald returned to her side. 

* 1 have more than suspicion. I know the fellow’s eye well ; he cannot 
deceive me: I have studied his cliaractcr and countenance too much for 

tliat.’ 

‘ You know best,’ reiilied Eleanor, wlio, like most women, had a kind of 
blind confid(*nce in the words of the man she loved. ^ But what a glorious 
day! It is quite cheering to see the sun peer forth after so long an 
absence.’ 

* It is a glorious day. But, Eleanor, I must warn you. Tlic sun is 
rising far too hotly, and in too cloudless a sky, not to be followed by a calm. 
I fear we shall have to row under this terrific heat. If the wind continues, 
the broiling rays may be tempered by the breeze, but 1 like not the look of 
the heavens !’ 

^ And yonder dark mass befoife us : is not that a cloud?’ 
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‘ Ha ! Iiow Bharp are your dear eyes ! That is land, and land I know 
well. Let the breeze but last two hours, and we can take shelter on the 
Mona Island. There, too, is Porto-Ricu rising before us.' 

* Then our dangers arc nearly over?’ 

* I know not ; we have passed through so much, that we may have to 
pass through more before vre reacli the goal we seek. But eat on, 
dearest ; nothing keeps up courage and liope like wholesome food.* 

Eleanor did as she wks directed, the soldier-sailor setting her a good 
eicample. Meanwhile the breeze continued, and even slightly freshened, 
which was hailed as a good sign, and the land became more distinct every 
quarter of an hour. lYcsently, instead of gazing on a dark mass like a 
cloud, they could clearly distinguish the trees Jind the gi’cen tropical vege- 
tation of Forto-Kico — one of the loveliest siglits which man ever gazed at 
from the sea — the hue of the land is so rich, tlic verdure so deep in its 
tints, and tlien it spreads itself upwards unchanged to the summit of tho 
hilly coast from the very edge of the water. But the sun grew scorchingly 
hot, and Reginald was compcjlled to make a small awning for Eleanor, 
who began to suffer severely from the unusual heat and exposure. The 
rays of the great liiiniiiary fidl almost perpendicularly on their heads ; tho 
air grew sultry and < losc, an<l the only relief to tlie weary eye was tfie 
^ht bf distant vegetation. About one Iiour after mid-day the boat, how- 
ever, touched land, and Sir Reginald drew it under the cover of the trees, 
which on Mona Island grow down to the very edge of the water. A small 
cove, or rather creek, had been selected by bim, which he well knew, 
and here it was determined to pass the hours during which the heat 
of the £>1111 was too oppressive. Eleanor lay still in the boat under her 
awning, and carefully shaded by thick trees. Her lover, hou'ever, after 
well arming himself, began to make his way through the tangled and 
almost impenetrable wootl. The journey was dilliciilt. Up the hill sides 
the trees grew elose together, while many lay rolling on his patli, still 
further iriipede<l by bushes and huge parasitical plants. I’atience, however, 
and time broiiglit liim to the summit of the island. 

He ascended a lofty tree, and looked around. The scene was lovely 
indeed, but he saw it not ; for a few hundred feet off the opposite side of 
the small island to where they had landed, was tho Zone Star beating to 
windward, as if in search of the boat. fc>ir Reginald bad his own private 
fhig with him. He kept it by him to the last, intending to destroy it if 
he fell into the power of the h^paniard.s ; a contingency now, however, of 
very unlikely occurrence. He fastened it to a long bough, and waved it 
aloft. It was not noticed at first ; he w'avcd it again, raising it as liigh 
above the tree as possible, ol^ie same time discharging his pistols. A 
Hag Hew to the ])eak of the Lone Star, a gun was fired, and a loud shout 
was heard, and he knew tliat they were seen. Again he waved his flag; 
but this time pointing to where lay the boat. Tlie schooner eased off her 
sheets, and headed for the extreme eastern point of the island. Satisfied 
with this sign of intelligence, the delighted man descended from his post, 
and hurried down towanis Eleanor. He found her sleeping soundly on 
the boat, the sweet sleep of innocence and fatigue. Without oaring for 
the heat or sun, he pushed out, set his sail, and stood clear of the land. 
He had sckrcely gone two hundred yards round a projecting point, when 
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lie his faithful vessel come in sight, and ten minutes later they were 

alongside. 


XI.—Thb End. 


The crew of the Lone *Sitor, and the relic of the devoted band that had 
sailed from Bristol in the Royal Charley^ were all ranged along the deck, 
and were uproarious in their demonstrations of satisfaction. The free- 
booter and Eleanor were received with the delight one experiences at 
finding dear friends still living whom he had supposed to be dead. So great 
was the joy felt and manifested by all, save Henry Postans, who, however, 
was simply , silent, that the negro's state was scarcely noticed. Presently, 
however, one of the passengers asked, ‘What has Josh been doing?* 

' Ah, I had forgotten,’ said Sir Kcginald, who with Eleanor was still on 
deck : ‘ Mr Postans, look liere, sir. Know you of any property belonging 
to your uncle which lay in his cabin ? ’ 

* I'herc was a large sum of money in gold, which I searched for when we 
returned to the vessel, and which 1 found not,’ replied the young man in 
a hollow tone. 

* Behold, then, the murderer of your father, Eleanor ! ’ exclaimed Sir 
Kcginald solemnly. ‘ God knows 1 never suspccte<l the scoundrel. Mr 
Postans, 1 have a humble and mo.st sincere apology to offer to you for 
my injurious suspicions. Villain !— wretch ! speak, or I will have you 
hung at the yard-arm in five minutes !’ 

‘ What I say V’ cried the negro, manifesting all the abject terror of a 
cowardly assassin. 

‘ Who killed Mr Howon?’ 

‘ 1 did, massa. What dc dchblc he talk so loud to IMassa Possans of all 
de money he had in liiin box ? * 

Passengers, crew', Mr Postans, Eleanor, all listened in silent amazement 
at what they heard. 

‘ But, wretch ! could you not have robbed without killing the old man?* 

‘ He wake an’ make noise. Josh no fool ! Dead man nehher toll what 


him seel But, Massa Keginald, you no kill Josh? Him berry faithful 
servant, and tell the truth 1 ’ 

‘ I shall not kill you ; but you sliall be tried at Kingston for murder.’ 

‘ Oh, massa, they hang me like one dog ! ’ 

‘ And you deserve it.’ 

The crew and passengers gazed with horror on the assassin as he was 
removed, heavily ironed, lo a place in the hold. The doubt and suspicion 
which had hung over two innocent men i|i^ liowever, removed, and all 
felt this to be an intense relief. Eleanor looked, despite her deep sorrow, 
with a kind smile on both. But she was startled at the expression of her 
cousin’s countenance. He w^as about to speak. 

‘ Sir Kcginald, your apology to me is as nothing to what I have to make 
to you,’ said Henry Postans in a voice of low and deep emotion, which 
prevented his words from reaching any ears save those of his cousin and the 
captain of the Lone Star. ‘ I know of course all along ray own innocence 
of tliat murder ; but — and the confession will do me good — 1 did mediigAe 


to slay a man that night ; and that man was yourself! ’ 
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* Henry !’ said Eleanor. 

* Hear me ! Maddened by hate and jealousy, I retired to my bed that 
night not in my right senses, I believe. My uncle had not shown half the 
resentment 1 wished him to feel at your attention to Miss Bowen. I loved 
licr ; 1 had long expected to see her my wife and then I saw a stranger 
step in between me and that happiness which I considered I was entitled 
to ; I saw clearly that you were preferred to me, and my brain became 
maddened! I know not how the ideas came flooding in upon me; but 
they came, and at last exasperated, drunk with furious jealousy, a knife 
in my hand, I rose, to rush wildly to your bed. But 1 heard a step in the 
cabin, and I eould distinguish that it -w'ns near your door. This gave me 
an instant’s reflection, and 1 lay down again. Imagine my horror when I 
the next morning — an assassin in thought — ^found that my uncle had been 
murdered, as I lirrnly believed, by the very man 1 had myself doomed. 
This will explain to j^ou my subsequent gloom and despair.’ • 

‘ But, Henry,’ said Eleanor kindly, ‘ that was only a silly dream. It is 
over now. Think no more of it.’ 

‘ It is over, Eleanor, and so is another dream, silly also, but much more 
pleasant. But’ no matter. This generous man has saved all our lives, 
and nearly perished in the attempt. We can none of us reward him as 
he deserves ; you must show gratitude for us all. If I am not much 
mistaken, tliere is only one reward whieh he would receive, and that is 
yourself.’ 

‘ We will talk of that another time,’ said Elofinor. 

* Yes,’ added Sir llegiiiald, taking his hand, and pressing it warmly 
within his own. 

‘No!’ replied Henry I’o^tans firmly. ‘J am her sole relative and 
guardian, fiial 1 will act. Eubliely 1 have ai'cnsed yon, publicly I retract, 
and publicly 1 insist on Jcining your hands.’ 

‘But Henry, dear Huirv, liearkeii to mo,’ said Eleanor speaking hur- 
riedly; ‘reflect. My jmor iailier is but ju.>t dead. 1 scarcely know Sir 
Keginald. This is too sudden an engjigenieiit - it seems wrong, unnatural 
at siieh a time.’ 

‘My dear cousin,’ eontinued the young infin in an extremely solemn 
and a.nxious tone, ‘ will \ou, on your coiiseicncc, answer me one question? 
1 im])lore it, 1 beg it. llemember, 1 pray you. what 1 have sufiered, and 
be generous to me.’ 

‘ Whatever you ask me. Henry. 1 will answer,’ said his lovely cousin 
much inoNed. 

‘Du you lo\e .Sir IleginaldV’ asked he gravely. 

Tlie freeb(»oter .•stepped back not to hear tlie reply. 

‘ Stay, Sir Keginald ; come hither, 'i'ou owe me both this kindness, to 
let me have my Ami m)w answer me, Eleanor.’ 

‘ 1 do,’ said she in a lew tone seareely audible to the ears of Henry 
Tostans, but clear as a bell to those of her lover. And the young girl 
fixed her eyes upon the deck, while her cheeks were suffused with crimson. 

‘ Tliaiik you, Eloaiior,’ wliispercd her cousin quietly. ^ I wished to hear 
that word, and I have heard it. And now listen to me. I spoke last unto 
your kind and good father, and I can now speak in his name. Had he 
Jived, he would liave doue what I am doing. The instant that I convinced 
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him you loved the stranger, his only care was that he jshould be worthy 
of you. This I can answex for. Captain Montrose, to whom I told all, 
convinced me of this.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Sir Eeginald. 

* My friend, I but do my duty. I calumniated and aspersed your 
character. I ^d my mistake, and 1 own it.’ 

* True courage of noble minds.’ 

* But let us not forget wliat I ask of you. Eleanor, we are going to a 
strange place. You must have a protector. A rich heiress, you will be 
persecuted; and then, clear cousin, reflect that as long as you arc free, 
I shall have hope left me. That would be cruel indeed. But once you 
are affianced, once you arc married, I shall calmly make up my mind to 
what must be, and be once more your aficctionate and attached cousin and 
friend. Will you refuse me this favour?’ 

Eeginald and Eleanor refused no longer ; and Henry Postans, with a 
grave and solemn air, placed the young lady’s hand in that of the ex- 
freebooter; but, according to his promise, freebooter no more. Every- 
body was mucli moved at the sight, though unaware of the painful con- 
fession made by Henry Postans ; and though the gallant crew of the Lone 
Star foresaw the consequence, they e-oiild not forbear a loud and gladsome 
shout at the sight of the happy countenance of their bolove<l captain. Josh 
was, as we have said, put in confijiemejit in the hold ; Eleanor had the 
captain’s cabin given up to her, and then all sail was set, and the Lone 
Star once more was on its way. A good breeze, a lovely vessel, and fair 
winds, soon brought them to their port, which Sir Eeginald entered with- 
out hesitation. Captain Montrose gav(i such an account of what they 
owed to him, that the governor of Jamaica Avclcomcul him most heartily. 
In those days tlie brethren of the coast were very differently considered 
from what pirates are now. T^opez and his gang of regular sea- robber.'^ 
were given up, with Josh, to tlie authorities, and ten days later, were all 
hung together, after a very summary trial. 'J’he Lone Star then departed. 
Williams took the command, resigned by his former cajitain ; and the 
charming little schooner made for Turtle Island, and joined the renowned 
huceaneers, who were for some time yet to carry on warfare in those seas 
under the orders of Henry Morgan, Monthar, and others. 

Sir Eeginald and Lady Woolaston, a year later, retunied to England, 
the former having obtained leave from the government to reside on his 
paternal estate; and Ehianor saw roaliseci all, ami more than all, that 
had been promised by Lit dream. She was in(1ce,d happy. She had a 
good and noble husband, wdio had never had any other serious fault than 
strong political bias and a morbid love of adventure. She in du(i time 
became a proud and happy mother, and was beloved to enthusiasm by all 
around her. Mr Postans settled in Bristol, and became one of its most 
powerful and wealthy merchants. Neither he, nor Sir Eeginald, nor Eleanor, 
liave ever forgotten the lessons of caution, temper, and patience which they 
learned on their cruise with the Loyal Charley aud the Ume Star. 

Some years afterwards a lady and gentleman, attended by numerous 
servants, and accompanied by several children, got out of a rich carriage 
drawn by four horses at the door of a small inn, the only one in the little 
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Ashing villago they had stopped at. gentleman WM distinguished- 
looking, and the lady beautiful, and both seemed what ms far better — 
supremely happy. 

* Upon my word, Sir Reginald,* said the voice of a man inside the . 
carriage, * tlds is a funny place to look for the Dublin packet.* 

*I)o not be in a hurry, my worthy friend,’ replied the other, speaking 
to a rubicund and rather |K>rtly gentleman, who now also got out of the 
carriage — * there is a reason for cveiything in this world.* 

‘ Perhaps, then, sir,* said tlie lady with affected gravity, * you will oon- 
descendibo give one, and explain all this mystery ? * 

* And so you no longer like inysteiy?* observed the gentleman laughing. 

* That’s a good answer, Sir Reginald,* cried the gentleman with the 

rubicund countenaiioo, ‘and puts me in mind’ 

‘ Of what, sir?’ sj^iid tlie lady pouting. 

*Of the shabby way in which Sir Reginald contrived to insure my 
remaining a bachelor. Never mind, he wont gain a farthing by it. All 
my property shall go to that wieked-cyed Henry there,’ pointing to a boy 
of five years old. 

‘ Thank you, my dear eousin. And riow, Reginald, will you condescend 
to give me your reason V’ 

‘Why, my dear Lady AV^oolaston,’ said her liushand smiling, ‘as we 
were going to trust ourselves upon stilt water again to visit my Irish 
estates, 1 thought I would liavc a yacht of my own instead of going in the 
Dublin packet. Look ! ’ 

Kleanor and Henry I’ostans followed the direction of his huger. In 
the small port lay a lovely schooner. 

‘ The Lonc Star / * cried our delighted Kleanor, recognising the vessel, the 
flag, and its ca]>tain, AVilllains, who had, at the iniitation of his ex-com- 
inandcr, brought the ve^sil to Lngland, and enrolled a picked crew of 
lionest seamen. 

* Upon my word,’ cried Henry Postans, ‘the man is still hankering after 
Idack-mail. Hut if wc must go, bettor go in that beauty than in the Dublin 
packet* * 

And the w'holc party wore in a few minutes more again on the deck of 
the Zaur Star ; and the lovely vessel bounded on her voyage as if she felt 
the presence of her old commander. 
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T he description of the private and cvery-day life of the Greeks, which 
was entered on in a previou.s l*aper, in order to he complete must 
embrace the system of religious worship prevalent among the Grecian 
communities. The religion of the GrtHiian world was characteristic and 
peculiar : a great part of it seems to have been unl)orrowed from any other 
people, and it ac((iiircd an undying int<*rcst, }>y furnishing the subjects of 
those works of art that roiiiain to the admiration of modern ages. 

As a people the Gre.eks were intensely religious. They lived under a 
strong habitual sense of the supernatural powers, and worshipped them with 
a various and costly ceremonial ; large i)ortioiis of time were consecrated 
to holy rites and duties ; a religious turn was given to all the events and 
ineidcTits of life ; and there was the greatest jealousy and alarm at any 
neglect, profanation, or disbelief manifested towards the established 
divinities. The great progress in the correct and scientific appreciation of 
the world, made during the historic period of ancient Greccie, modilied to 
a very (jonsiderablo extent tlio charactc;r of the primitive faith, especially 
among the educated classes; hut there was never any disposition to 
renounce it entirely: in fact to have done .so would have been a 'Crime 
punishable by the civil magistrate. 


llie class of feelings and motive powers entering into what wc denomi- 
nate religious faith are various, and most of them will have to bo alluded 
to in the course of the present exposition. J>ut we biy it down at the 
outset as an indisputable fact, that the one (umstant feeling or attitude of 
mind lying at the root of religion, under every shape and form, is aubrnMoiij 
tc'ikcn in the largest sense of the word. The total sinking and renuiuriation 
of self, and the unqualified acquieseenco of the mind in whatever is decreed 
by the supreme powers, is a very simple, but in our judgment a very 
accurate definition of the religious temper. Self-will, pride, egotism, or 
whatever other names we employ to designate the stream of action 
emanating from self, and terminating in self, express the cssem^c of irre- 
ligious tendencies. The same turn of mind that disposes people to subor- 
dinate their own wills to others in ordinary life, enables tliciii also to corn© 
under obligations to the powers above. A man may be niiAi-illing for 
various reasons to recognise the Deity or deities worshipjied by his fellows ; 
but if the reluctance proceeds from what is called the state of the heatt, iff' 
^ * No. 47. . 1 ^ 
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is explained by the pride or self-will of the temper and disposition. Borne 
men are formed by nature with intense and powerful wills^ and their actions 
in consequence almost wholly proceed from their own individual wishes 
and resolutions. They will rarely do a thing simply and solely because it 
is the wish or opinion of some one else, even in working in concert with 
tlieir fcllow-men. They first adopt the resolutions of the others as their 
own resolutions, and while seeming to comply with a general opinion, they 
in fact comply with their own individual egotism. It is eminently distaste- 
ful to persons having an unusual degree of self-will to act otherwise than 
According to what they themselves think right and fit. A slavish and 
subordinate position is to tliem galling in the extreme, and the feeling of 
Buch persons is completely represented by the great impersonation of the 
class who thought it ‘ better to inile in hell than serve in heaven.’ At the 
Bamc time, it is to ho understood tliat what is commonly meant by selfish- 
ness, or self-seeking, is not confined to the self-determining temperament. 

The disposition opposite to pride and egotistic cnerg}" is a ready, full,, 
and cordial submissirm to the desires and feelings of others. There is in 
some people by nature, and in man}' more by education and foreign 
influences, a feeling of peculiar delight in acting nndor, with, or for tlieir 
fellow-beings ; in having no will of their own, and in siibinergiiig every 
wish and desire in the will of some one else. 'I’his disposition may be so 
excessive as to render it painful to act from one’s own iinborrowed and 
unsupported resolutions ; standing 'alone in opinion, or in action, feels 
cold, cheerless, and dreary. Either to follow their own solitary judgment, 
or to aim at their own solitary wellbeing, is a great trial to persons of 
the submissive temperament. Happiness is identitied in their view with 
obeying and consulting other minds. Their selfishness will include objects 
out of self. Tlie swallowing up of self in relatives, friends, country, or 
religion, is the highest luxury of existence— '-the great sweetener of life. 

If self-determination be strongly developed in an individual, acts of sub- 
mission and devotion will always bo a great sacirificc ; if, on the other baud, 
natural tenderness, sympathy, and sociability arc predominant, a loving and 
joyful obedience is inevitable. But apart altogetlier from the consideration 
of the natural tendencies of iinlividuals, it is an undoubted fact that the 
submissive temper, whatever its influences on the intellect, is the most 
productive of happiness, and of a delight that does not waste the frame, but 
rather refrc.shes and supports it ; while the egotist, wrapped in self, his 
own advisor, and the sole end of his own being, has a hard and trying part 
to sustain, and one that is apt to wear out the powers of life. If in a high 
and commanding position, he can draw other wills into his own, and in this 
way he can connect liimself with his fellows. 'J'o associate with jpubmissive 
wills and followers is the greatest delight tliat society can afford him ; but 
even this pleasure, great as it is, is inferior in sweetness, and less genial to 
the human frame, than the pleasure of total and entire submission to a 
person or a power that ('an command a willing and cordial acquiescence. 
It is a misfortune to any one never to Jiave stood alone; but also a 
greater misfortune to have no experience of the unqualifie4 devotion of 
heart and soul to some one wiser or worthier than self. Life is a mixture 
of both situations. 

^ Too ea4e and the delight experienced in the practice of devoted 
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snbmisBion to other beings depend ■wholly on the influence that such 
beings are capable of exercising on the mind in the way of ^ower, fasci- 
nation, affection, or awe. To have to obey a creature destitute of natural 
dignity, and possessing no attractions nor qualities to command love or 
respect, is an intolerable hardship, which can be undergone only through 
compulsion or a sense of duty. If the natural submissiveness of temper is 
BO great as to make obedience cheerful and pleasant in such repulsive 
circumstances, the, endowment may be a blessing to the individual, but it is 
a degradation of the mind and character. Human nature would sink to 
the. most grovelling sycophancy and subserviency if it did not possess 
sufficient self-regard to insist on the presence of commanding and attractive 
qualities in the objects of its worship and obedient^e. If we are to submit 
our own wills to others, wo. must have a satisfaction in doing so beyond the 
mere pleasure of submission, otherwise to many minds there would be no 
satisfaction at all ; and this additional gratification arises from the influence 
of fascination or ascendanc'y exercised over our minds by the qualities 
belonging to the beings ■who call for our devotion. Hence there must be 
some natural relation of character between the ruler and the willing subject, 
between the Deity and the entranced w'orshipper. It behoves us, therefore, 
to ascertain, in the case of any one religious system, what are the qualities 
in the objects of worship that constrain, fascinate, and awe the minds and 
hearts of the people, for we nia)" be sure that no religion is likely t6 be 
acceptable to the mass of a community without this condition. 

Such being the nature of the religious emotion in general, we must now 
enter upon the special subject of our Paper, which we shall take up under 
the following heads: — 1. (Jrecian Deification; 2. Actual Gods of Greece ; 
o. Ceremonial of Keligious Worship ; and 4. Kcligioii of Common Life. 


GRECIAN DEIFICATION. 

We must assume, at the outset, that the gods whose worship prevailed 
in the Grecian world we.re cither the creations of the Grecian mind, or 
adoptions from other sources, <-lioFeii and modified to suit the feelings, 
tastes, and apprehensions of the general community of worshippers. There 
is no evidence of any foreign influence at work to impose a creed or a claBS 
of deities at variance with the popular mind of Greece; it is therefore to 
be supposed that the attributes of the gods were in complete harmony 
with the ruling ideas of the people, and were such as to command their 
veneration and obedience. 

If we ascend to the position of infant humanity, and reflect on the 
feelings excited by the contemplation of the world without and of the 
mind within, at a time when all nature was viiguc, mystic, and inexplicable, 
we shall have little difficulty in imagining the first beginnings of religious 
worship, and the earliest objects of veneration. The most general and 
predominating of the influences which seem to have drawn forth the 
religious regards of the Greeks were such as the following : — 

1. The grand and imposing powers of nature, including all the obj^ts 
that act on the human mind through the sense of might, terror, fliscinatioii, 
or other subduing emotions. The ai^ect of immense powes, force, • or 
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energy, always tends to put the beholders into a submissive mood, and 
thus impress upon them the main featiu-e of religious regard. The will 
and power of the individual man is utterly abashed and confounded in 
presence of th^ stormy iVinds or the ocean billow ; and the contemplative 
mind cannot but feel that a superior and overruling might dwells in the 
sun, the moon, and the fihnamcnt of stars. The germ of religious feeling 
is found in the first outgoings of the subdued spirit towards these mighty 
objects. Not only is there an irresistible inducement to bow the head and 
bend the proud will before the vastness of nature, but there is also a strong 
feeling of comfort and delight iu the exercise. Moreover, the submis/iive 
mind readily passes to the conception of tlic benignity and kindness of the 
supernatural powers, while the stubborn spirit can count ujioii nothing but 
fiery liostility and indignation. Man, feeling himself weak, naked, i^orant, 
in the midst of a vast and terrible creation, is in general but too glad to 
acknowledge and feel liis weakness and dependence, and to express this 
feeling in whatever ivay he is a])le. 

The aspe(!t of nmjht and power i.s thus the foremost of all. religious 
influences. The effect of this is enhanced by every species of danger, or 
by the additional influence of which in the early stages of the world 

is almost insepfirable from the contemplation of nature. ^J'error is the fruit 
of uncertainty. If we see a large agency at work, we feel ourselves snl)- 
dued into deferential feeling by the sight; but if we understand clearly its 
whole character and the course of it.s proceeding— if we can tell whence it 
cometh, and whitlKu* it goelli — wc feel no ten'or at tlie movement. But 
this clear knowledge of the course of the world was impossible in the early 
ages ; no man could tell all tlie consequences bound up in an eclipse, or 
assign the eauses (jf an e])idcinic, and the painful iineertainty as to the 
larger operations of the world kept up a.])erpctiial suscepti})ility to fear or 
terror. But terror is pre-eminently a subduing influence; it eaii drive the 
iiniid of man to tlie most debilitating prostration ; it produces an amount 
of submission approaching to abjectness, and the loss of all self-reliance 
and independence of spirit. Hence this, in addition to the natural influence 
of mere might and majesty, rca<lily explains tlie subinissiveness of tone so 
early assumed towards the great powers and aspects of tlic world. The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the winds, the seas, the mountains, the rivers, 
have all a naturally subduing influence upon minds susceptible to grandeur 
and power, and would inevitably induce feelings tliat could readily take the 
shape of religious rcvoronce and awe. 

There is, over and above the subduing effects of might and terror, an 
influence of irresistible fasdnatiwt exerted by some objects over the human 
mind. Probably every one has had experience of some object or other, 
whether a person or lui inanimate thing, which attracted the attention and 
regards with a power of complete entraiiceinent and fascination; and this 
effect, although most conimuiily occurring towards persons, is not unfre- 
quent towards natural objects. Dr Kitto, in his work on Deafness — a 
calamity which had befallen himself— -informs us that there were two olgects 
that always acted on his mind with a power of fascination so intense that 
it took an effort to prevent him from regarding them as divinities (tliis, 
but for his rational convictions, he would have done with tlio greAtest zest 
Qiid delight) : these were the moon and a ti*ee. With reference to these 
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two tltings, not only could he conceive the facility of tlieir becoming 
objectfi of divitte, worship, but ho had a diihciilty in conceiving the pos- 
sibility of resisting their fascination. The worship of the heavenly bodies 
and the conseci’ation of groves and plantations in minds constituted like 
his would have been unavoidable. 

Much of the fascination that now expends itself in poetic feeling and 
mere sensuous enjoyment would, in the early ages, form an inducement to 
that submission of heart and soul wdiich led to the deification of nature. 
Wordsworth states, that to liis mind everytliing in nature seemed clothed 
or induced in him a train of thoughts and feelings corresponding 
to life, activity, and animation, winch effects he endeavoured by his poetry 
to induce on other minds, that thereby the face of the w’orld might become 
more ricdi, suggestive, and stirring. Prohibited from attributing actual 
vitality and personal fuiicfions alike to the grandest and the meanest of 
material things, the poet now-a-days must do so by conscious fiction ; but 
in times wdicn tlic actual properties of objects were little known, when ii 
bewildering haze of mystery and terror overspread everything, and when 
the minds of men cherished rather than discouraged this mode of looking 
at creation, a far bolder liight was admissible, and the Jtgrecable fiction 
might be set fortli w ith all tlie air of truth and reality. 

Tliis leads to a more express coiisidcrjition of the personifying influence 
so strong and predominating in the treatment of nature by the early 
Greeks. It was iio< emhigh that the j)ow'ers and ohjocts of tlic world 
should operate a subinissive and religious frame of mind, through the 
feelings of might, terror, and fascination ; to this was added an effort of 
the worshippers to clothe these powers in a garb derived from their own 
feelings and fancies. Until men's views are enhirgcd by the scientific 
study of nature, their only idea of force is something originating in a 
person or in an individual w'ill ; and whenever any great eflbrt is witnessed, 
the observer is easily led to imagine some gigantic pcsrsonality at the 
bottom of it. The distinetion between personal and itnpersoiial power 
cannot be made by tlje primitive mind ; hence tlie only possilile explana- 
tion of the movenmnts and events of the universe is to suppose beings 
possessed of mind and purpose as the moving agents. But tlie Greeks, as 
noticed in our previous Paper, -were intensely susceptible to the human 
presence, and loved to recognise iiersonality in every shape and way. 
Their creative imagination working under this stimulus led them to mul- 
tiply setitient and active beings in every corner of creation, and without 
any limits or restraint. To minds less sociable their world would seem to 
have a redundant population of spirits ; there would be no quiet, no soli- 
tude, no place for the solitary temperament to enjoy calmness and repose. 
The heavens, the earth, the seas, mountains and streams, fields and groves, 
were all alive and instinct with mind ; w'hilc additional beings were created 
to tenant the vacuities, and to keep up a busy stir of action and excitement 
wherever men could go or thought could wand<ir. 

Considering, tlierefore, the religious effect of tlie great objcjcts of nature 
on the one hand, and the personifying representation of natural causes on 
the other, we are not surprised to find among the recognised deities of 
Greece, Helios, the S§16ne, the Jlfoon, Occanus, the Ocean, Eolus, the 
Wind^ Eos, the Morning, Nyx, Night, Uranos, the Heaven, or* outspread 
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finnament, the Earth, Mountains and rivers were consecrated 
objects fuU of an imaginary population, but were not expressly deified by 
the Greeks, as among many other nations. The Greeks also stopped short 
of the worship of animals, which prevailed in Egypt and elsewhere, and 
may be taken as an indication of very low tastes on the part of the wor- 
shippers. Some animals, by their aspect or their peculiar and inexplicable 
gifts, may have a fascinating effect upon human beings, and may inspire 
lively terror and awe ; but to raise them to the rank of divine personages, 
and make them peers of the august objects of nature, is a proof of a defec- 
tive sensibility to true grandeur. ' 

One step further is required to convert personified natural powers into 
deities. The full conception of a divine being implies a special regard for 
the worshipper, which may be acted on by prayers, sacrifices, and general 
conduct. Besides being awed into reverential feeling by the moon or the 
sun riding in majesty in the sky, there must be a belief that these beings 
have a personal relation to mortal men, exercising towards them favourable 
or unfavourable feelings, requiring their homage and infiuencing their 
destinies. To pass to this conception is a very great stride — an adven- 
turous leap of imagination. Some nations would appear to have stopped 
completely short of it, as in the case of the Chinese followers of Confucius. 
But it was a step most decidedly taken by the leaders of Grecian thought ; 
for we find that the people had completely realised this close personal 
relation between themselves and their dc'itics. They had no hesitation in 
praying to Eolus for a favourable wind, or to any other god for favours 
supposed to lie in his department. At the same time it would appear that 
the gods above enumerated, as exemplifying the personification of nature, 
were not the most usual objects of worship and personal hopes and fears. 
The actual remoteness and august isolation of llic sun, moon, and firma- 
ment prevented them from being so closely involved in the feelings of 
every-day life as was the case with deities of a different origin. 

2. The supposed causes of great natural phenomena come to be erected 
into an order of deities. The parts of creation where production and change 
are ever at work may be considered as acting on the mind somewhat 
differently from the great, imposing, and unchangeable objects of nature. 
Thus the powers of vegetation are something distinct from the vegetable 
world, and are explained by some great personation. The mere fruits of 
the earth have no imposing aspect, although of the deepest practical inte- 
rest; but the influence that continually brings them forth is sometliing 
mystic and sublime. A deity yielding com, or a personification of mother 
earth, to explain to the mind the vast and wonderful phenomena of vege- 
tation, to hear the prayers of the sower, and receive the gratitude of the 
reaper, may be considered as one of the most inevitable creations of poly- 
theism ; and we are therefore led to anticipate the belief in D6mStgr, the 
Great Mother, o.r Ceres, as a deity in the closest relation with the human 
kind. The step from the personification of the genius of J^^culture to 
the belief in the existence of strong personal regards between the tillers of 
the ground and the power tlmt could fulfil or blast their hopes, is not 
great, and might be made by the rudest as well as the most imaginative 
minds. The wine-god may also bo reckoned as the natural parallel of the 
pom-god, and as equally the olgect of devotion and worship. 
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3. The more proininent mid striking of the mental manifestations are 
apt to be explained by personified causes. We have said ahready tliat 
volition, or free will, is the type of all force and energy to the early nund; 
this needs no explanation of itself, and it serves to explain all els^ But 
such a feeling as love, being an effect not rising out of the free will of the 
individual, Is not explained by this as. its cause. This emotion seems to 
liave a mystic and unaccountable origin, and the only supposition fhat 
can be made is, that some foreign will has the power to suggest it. Hence 
a deity of love has a place in all mythologies. So the wonderful powers 
of the human intellect may naturally seem to have an extra-human origin ; 
and we may hence derive a personification of memory, of dreaming, and 
the like ; and w;c see how, in fact, all human capacity came to bo ascribed 
to the Muses. 

4. The mysterious and affecting incidents of human life are likely occa- 
sions for introducing superior powers. The temble fact of death cannot 
easily come to he looked upon as the mere natural issue of life : it is an 
infiiction, a stroke, directed by some being whose purposes and thoughts 
are as gloomy as the fact itself. It is difficult for the mind to avoid per- 
sonifying this agency ; the experience of a violent death, or of the destruc- 
tion of cue human being by another, suggests the interveution of some 
unseen hand, even in the ordinary decay of nature ; and the ‘deity who holds 
the thread of life in his power has a more than usual influence in producing 
a submissive and reverential temper. Next to the mystery and dread 
majesty of death is the great fact of birUi, wliich is sufficiently impressive 
to need a presiding deity. 

5. There is a class of deities evidently created for tlie sake of relation- 
ship to the personifications of the actual objects and powers of jaatures Iff 
as in the case of the Greek mythology, the human peculiarities are fully 
extended to the gods, these will require habitations, society, relationships, 
genealogies, and adventures, llciice we have deities that liave almost 
exclusively a relative function. Thus Here, or Juno, owes her position 
to being the wife of J upiter, or Zeus, and the mother of a divine offspring. 
Zeus himself, in addition to various special functions, is the king and head 
of the gods. The (jlreek mind had no feeling of elevated spirituality 
attached to deity ; sexual love and procreation, according to Uie human 
type, were not thought incompatible witli the dignity of a divine nature as 
such, although some of the goddesses had as their peculiar attributes the 
absence of sexual propensity. 

As the gods came to be all arranged in a great genealogical tree, it 
liappened that there were some of tliem who iiud scarcely any position 
besides the genealogical one. There does not appear to have been any 
regular worship paid to Chaos, Uranus, or Gca, but all of them were 
involved in the ancestry of the ^iresent gods. So the Titans were a race 
of beings scarcely commanding any actual worship, althougli holding a 
conspicuous place In the history of divine transactions and affairs. Their 
origin seems referable partly to the suggestive influences of the great 
forces of nature in such phenomena as earthquakes, the iipheavings of 
mountains, and the imaginary supports of heaven and earth, and partly to 
the desire of creating personages to bear a part, and servo as a sort of 
antithesis, in the doings and adventures of ilie other gods. .Tlie proceBi 
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of deification never proceeded upon any one uniform idea : it was a mixture 
of every kind of saggestions — theories of nature and creation, huimiir 
actions and rektions, social necessities and poetic interest. Hence it is 
impossible to explain tlie total mythology by any single motive or inten- 
tion on the part of its framers. 

<j. Heroii; persoiiages exalted to a comparison with the divine standard. 
The original type of divinity must over bo the personified powers of the 
world and of buroaii life brought into close relation with mankind. Nothing 
less than beings of the highest conceivable order of greatness could origi* 
nally command the worship and adoration of men, or so fill their miiidii 
with large and elevating contemplations as to provide the high spiritual 
satisfaction that is essential to religious worship. But the great primary 
objects of submissive vencTation may enable an inferior class of btjings to 
be brought up to the divine level. No human being, however august and 
commanding, would he capable of producing in the minds of other human 
beings the intense liuinage of the genuine religious sentiment ; but when a 
superior class of ]»owers has once evoked the feeling, there is no difficulty 
in transferring it to the interior type. 

The Greeks were highly snsc^eptihle to every kind of human excellence.. 
Bodily strength, mechanical skill, passive eii(lurance, beauty of form, anti 
all the qualities of mind that can render their possessor useful or omii- 
mental, were keenly felt and intensely admired. A superior human being 
receives homage in every society of men, but nowhere has the admiration, 
of bodily and mental greatness been tarried so far as in the Grecian world. 
The step from ordinary reverence to divine honours was therefore not 
so great as wt* should be apt to suppose. Hence it necessarily happened 
that individual men, exercising high tpialitics in a oominantling position, 
came, on their decease, to be exaggerated into divinities, and worshipped 
■with the rites appro}>riate(l to tlie supreme powers of creation. We have 
no means of asserting tliat the great gods and goddesses of Olympus — 
Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, Arcs (Mars\ Athene, and the rest — were exagge- 
rated human beings ; but Ave can see tliis process of the heroic worship in 
operation in the inferior j)er6oiiages of the mythology. In every god 
Avhatsocvor there was a coalescence of the might and gnindcur of nature 
Avith human attributes ; but in the individual cases there is often no means 
of deciding Avhether a natural power AA^as personified or a human being 
elevated to a supremacy in creation. We may guess from tlio cliaracter of 
a deity which of the tAvo origins Avas the most likely, according as the 
dominion over nature or the human attributes preponderate ; but even this 
is rendered pix‘carioiis ])y the tendency to make perpetual additions to the 
functions of a god om c acknowledged. 

7. We require to make special allusion to tlie feeling of ancestry, which 
played a high ])art in Grecian religion. The pride of birth, the mystic 
and intense respect towards departed ancestors, were peculiarly strong in 
the general mind. So poAAerful Avas this tendency to look back with reve- 
rence to antiquity and ancestry, that a spijcies of ceremonial worship of the 
liast would in all .probability have been developed, although no other 
objects whatcA^er had opened the fountains of religious veneration. Such 
a state of things seems realised in China, where solemn rites are observed 
towards progenitors by those classes of the community who recqgnise no 
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supernatnnd agencies of divine Providence. The f)iBcmati(»i exercised 
by the past over the Greek mind is seen in the 'extraordinary mama of 
legendary matter afloat from the earliest ages, in the rise of historiciif com- 
position, and in the antiquarian dilettantism of the later times. So il^ae 
•was the feeling of pedigree, tliat every Grecian tribe and clan had their line 
of ancestry distinctly detailed, commencing with a divine head, and termi- 
nating in the living generation ; and this divine head of the family or race 
was a constant and primary object of worship. Whether the deities pos- 
sessing establishments and receiving worship in any one locality were many 
or few, the divine or heroic founder and progenitor of the population was 
sure of a conspicuous place and a large share of attention. Worship and 
ancestry were inseparably connected in Grecian ideas ; and both these were 
allied with the possession of the soil, or the right of property in the land. 
The inhabitants each place considered that the domiciliation of the gods 
along with them was their chaj*ter of occupation. The land had been 
originally allocated or acquired by some god or hero, from whom they 
themselves could trace a clear descent ; and so long as the god was duly 
reverenced and worshipped, nothing would disturb their title or posses- 
sion ; but if they neglected the proper rites, or allowed any sacrilege to be 
committed, their footing as proprietors was endangered. It was also con- 
sidered that the extinction, or accidental banishment, of a tribe or a family 
from their anccstorial soil was a real calamity, by depriving their divine 
ancestor of the worship of his own offspring on their common land. 

We have thus two very powerful motives tending in the Greek mind to 
bring about a worship of actual j)e}'8om, and not merely of personifications 
— ^namely, the feeling of ancestry, and the feeling of property in land. The 
supposed founder of a family, and the donor of the family possessions, 
drew forth an intensity of veneration and regard that would of itself have 
given birtfi to all the ceremonial of a complicated and costly worship. The 
deities thus arising became related by fictitious connections of birth and 
history with deities suggested by other motives ; so that it may not be 
easy to pomt out instances of each different kind of origin. There can be 
no doubt, however, as to the existence and operation of all the various 
originating influences above enumerated. 

8. The divinities receiving actual worship were but a very small fraction 
of the whole multitude of supernatural creations familiar to the Greek 
mind. The imagination once set to work in the region of the superhuman 
produced a great number of beings tliat entered more or less into the * 
celestial oiganization, and contributed to the endless mass of fictions and 
romantic incident that made up the intellectual entertainment of the 
people. The satyrs, fauns, nymphs, and nereids, the gorgons and harpies, 
were all brought into relation with the supreme gods, cither by birth or in 
the various transactions and adventures of divine personages. It is impos- 
sible to point out the men whose creative fancy first presented those figures 
to the popular mind ; but we may readily understand that to people acens- 
tomed to run wild in their conceptions of nature, whose intellectual life waU" 
more of a delirium tlian of a cool experience and observation, who did not 
care for a fhet of any kind unless it could be sung and danced to, who 
were, in fact, as far as pure knowledge went, romantic day-dreamem 
-p-these monstrosities were all perfectly natural and in good keeping. 
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ACTUAL GODS OF GREECE. 

These remarks on the inflncnccs at work in suggesting' the divine 
agencies recognised in the Grecian world, will pave the way for a brief 
enumeration of the principal deities entering into the established religion 
of the people. Although the supernatural personages familiar to the 
popular imagination through poets aud bards were very numerous, the 
deities located in temples, and commanding the worship of entire popula- 
tions, were very few ; and of these few a still smaller number had a very 
great superiority in point of diffused recognition. In the immense mass of 
names presented by tlie mj'thology, we must, in order to avoid perplexity 
and confusion, call attention to a select few who enjoyed very nearly a 
monopoly of the national worship, and thus stand distinguished from those 
peculiar to separate localities, as well as from a host of others familiar to 
the imagination of the people through tlieir literature, but not enthroned 
in their temples or worshipped at their festivals. 

The ancients theraselves made a distinction between the greater and the 
lesser gods. The mmiber of the greater was twelve, evidently chosen as a 
round number, for it did not include all the first-class deities, the great name 
of Dionysus or lUcchus not being contained in the list. The twelve great 
gods and goddesses of Olympus wore — Zeus, Poseidon (Neptune), Apollo, 
Ares (Mars), Hephaestos (Vulcan), TIermes (Men ury) ; Heri* (Juno), Athene 
(Minerva), Artemis (Diana), Aphrodite (Venus), llestia (Vesta), DemStSr 
(Cerep), For every one of these a temple of worship existed in some 
one or more localities ; they had all patronising positions towards some 
particular states, provinces, or tribes, or some special functions towards 
human society ip general. A poor tribe or a single-minded people might 
have only one prominent deity in their ecclesiastical establishment. A 
rich and intellectual population like Athens would maintain a large plurality 
of gods in full state and grandeur, and would in consecjuence console tlicm- 
selves with the idea of a wide and poweriiil protection. 

Zm$ (Jupiter). — This deity has the noble function of king or president of 
the gods in the organized society, and was the literal father of a numerous 
.progefty. His countless amours and intrigues, which shocked the feelings 
of later times, were necessary, in order to bring into relation with him the 
vast number of inferior personages who thus derived lustre from the highest 
’'celestial dignitary. He was also related by fraternity to several of the 
firsi-rank deities, and had himself an illustrious descent; but from the 
nature of his ancestors, who were great natural personifications, by no 
means rooted in the popular faith, we infer that theae were subsequent 
creations got up to supi>ly him with sufiicicntly august progenitors. His 
father was Kronos, and by him he was directly related to the primitive 
deities Chaos, G6a, and IVanos, who are evidently cosmogonical personi- 
fications belonging to a later age than their kingly descendant. 

' If we separate Zens from his gen^logical and social relations with the 
other divinities, and examine his personal attributes, to which he probably 
owed his creation, we find them to be very august and momentous. In 
fimt he is the grand protector of human society against lawlessness and 
trrong; he is the gresat sanctioncr of oaths, and the punisher of per- 
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jiircrs ; he enforced the ties of hospitality ; guarded the family hoard and 
the realised crop of the year; and granted expiatitm to the repentant 
criminal. But at a certain stage of society these would constitute the 
great functions of a protective power. When human law was weak, the 
bond of hospitality was one of the grand securities against mutual 
violence; a solemn oath was the most powerful restraint that could be 
imposed upon the members of a compact ; and the preservation of one's 
lawful gains was a matter of special difficulty, for which neither individud 
self defence nor human anliiority was always adequate. These, together 
with the exalted function of pardoning the repentant wrong-doer, made up 
the sum-total of the social necessities of a people : they showed where 
human power was deficient, and where superhuman interference was called 
for. I'lie inventors of .love’s supremacy were led to invoke a superior 
might precisely at those points where human might was at fault. Believing 
that there must be redress somewhere — a faith that has always clung to 
human nature — ^they sought it in the Thunderer of the skies, whom they 
invested with tlie attributes demanded by their condition. Thus arose the 
great redresser of wrongs, the remedial god, the fountain of justice, the 
friend of the oppressed. With an c} e to the dread powers of nature on 
the one hand, and tlie stem necessities of human society on the other, a 
deity was fashioned omnipotent in his functions, as became the wielder of 
nature’s might, and beneficent in his operations in the painful and dis- 
tracted world of moitals. Jt is not unlikely that the people whose intellect 
and necessities gave birth to this lofty creation were at the time satisfied 
with him as their one god, supreme and all-sufficient for their protection 
and the religious regards. We are not to suppose that a plurality of gods 
spontaneously arose at the same epoch froni one national mind. Poly- 
theism must be the fruit partly of a prolonged study of nature and life 
under various aspects, and paitly of the* different points of view of distinct 
minds working each in its o^^n independent bjihero. 

Apollo* — * I'he worship of Ajiollo,’ says Mr (Jrote, * is among the most 
ancient, capital, and strongly-marked facts of the Grecian world, and 
widely diffused over every branch of tlie race. It is older than the Hiad 
or Odyssey; in the latter of which both P}tho and Delos are noted, though 
Delos is not named in the former. But the ancient Apollo is different in 
more respects than one from the Apollo of later times. He is in an 
especial manner the god of the Trojans — unfriendly to the Grceka, and 
especially to Achilles ; he has, moreover, only two primary attributes— -his 
bow, and his prophetic powers ; without any distinct connection either with 
the harp, or with medicine, or with the sun, all which in later times he 
oamc to compn*hend. He is not only, ns Ajiollo Karneius, the chief god of 
the Doric race, but also (under the surname of Patroua) the great protect- 
ing divinity of the Gentile tie among tlie loiiiaiis ; he is, moreover, the guide 
and stimulus to Greek colonisation, scarcely any colony hemg ever i^t 
out without encouragement and direction from the oracle at Delphi : Apollo 
Arch^getSs is one of his great surnames. His temple lends sanctity to ibo 
matings of the Amphiktyonic assembly, and he is always in ffiial subordi- 
nation and harmony with his father Zeus : Delphi and Olympia are never 
found in conflict. . . Besides the Delphien Temple, Apollo had nume- 
rous shrines throughout Greece, and oracles at Abaj in Fhfikie, on lioimt 
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Pt^iiy At Tcgyra in BoBOtia, where he was laid to hare been bom, at 
Bninehidtc near MildtiiB, at Kkurus in Asia Minor, and at Patara in Lykia.* 
From the two attributes bpcciiied by Mr Grote as attaching to the 
ancient and primitive Apollo— the bow, and the gift of prophetical predic- 
tion and warning, which last he exercised through his oracles-i-we can 
trace in a very decided way tlic deliicatioii of groat, imposing, and valuable 
human attributes (Considered in refcnmcc to the time. The bow was the 
soldierly weapon-- especially a soldier who strikes from a distance, and is 
himself often unseen — ^and the prince of boAvmen "was the first of heroes and 
protectors. The orarular gift was the most remarkable form of spirituat 
guidance or practical wisdom; and tin tw'o attributes together make a 
being of conjoined physical mid mental ascendancy. We must attribute the 
origination of Apollo to a totally difl’erent soil from the creation of Zeus, 
perhaps to a still more primithc Condition of things. Like every other 
god springing out of the popular iniagiiiatiou, lie exhibits the qualities most 
necessary to the people, and most suited to their tastes— a combination of 
the useful and the imposing. The progress of tlit' national mind gives him 
other attributes supposed to be naturally allied to his original character, 
and calculated to swell out to larger dimensions his ]>h}.si(‘al and intellec- 
tual ascendancy, lie was in all probability for a long time the sole divinity 
of a number of (freeian (omnuiiiities, wdio »*idapted all their ceremonial to 
his oharai'ter, and coiisidcrcd thcinsehes adeipiately protect ed ^nd guided 
by his exilusive presence. He had a set form of worship, w'hich was 
marked by a (piict, stately solenmity of inaniior and styh*. The edueatioii 
of the youthful Spartans included a careful discipline in the song and dance 
belonging to the di\ine seiwice of their Apollo. His most renowned 
temples were those at Delphi and Delos. At Delphi, his oracle was con- 
sulted from all jiarts of Greece, and from foreiirn (’ountries. The barren 
rock of the island of Delos in tlic ..Egean Sea was the favoured scat of the 
god, where ^the loniaiis, with their wivc's and children, unci all their 
“ bravery, congrc'gnted ])CTiodi< ally from thc*ir difierent cities to glorify 
bim. Dance and song and athletic contests adorned the solemnity; and 
the countless ships, wealth, and grace of the nmltitudiiious loiiians had the 
air of an assembly of the gods, 'fhe Delian maidens, servants of Apollo, 
sang hymns to the glory of the god, a.s well as of .\rteinis and L^to (who 
were ini.\od up with liiin in the local legends), intcTiningled with adventures 
of foregone men and women, to the delight of the listening crowd. The 
blind itinerant bard of C*hies ^ecmiposcr of the Homeric hymn, and con- 
founded in antiquity with the author of the Iliad Imd found honour and 
acceptance at this festival, and c ummends liimsclf in a touching fmvwell 
atrain to the remembrance unci syinpiithy of tlie Delian maidens.* 

The great Tythian games or festival, one of the national gatherings of all 
Greece, were aesoriated with the worship of Apollo; and the earliest 
eubjcc't of competition was the singing of a hymn in honour of the god. 
Friacs at the festivals formed all along one of the great stimulants to 
poetic exeellenec ; a great number of the highest compositions of antiquity 
were produced under the spur of public competitions for honours and 
mwards. Tbts of the dramatic poetry arose in this way, in con- 

then^onhip of Dionysus, and a great proportion of the 
8p p 3a tioetrv had the same origin. 
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Pomdon^ (Neptune),— The characterifitic attribute of this god, his rule . 
over the sea, attests his origin Irom a personification of natniftl power 
c oimecting itself with human ti^ellbeing through the medium of the watery 
element, on which a seafaring people had so large a stake. He: is the 
sailors' god ; and in a country like Greece, where there was much traSio 
by sea, he would necessarily acquire great importance and a wide di0usioii« 
The island of Kalauria is his principal seat : he was also solemnly wor<^ 
shipped at the istlimus of (^orintli, where there was an immense traffic by 
sea ; and in various other places. A legendary contest took place between 
him and Athene for the patronship of Athens, but in this he was worsted.. 
The legendary stories, abounding respectuig all the deities, set forth many 
adventures of Poseidon, including a compulsory servitude by command of 
Zeus under Laomedon, king of Troy, which was a means of bringing him 
into action in the great Trojan war, where deities bore an essential part in 
the protracted struggle. 

IlepluLestos (Vulcan), the God of Fire, Metallurgy, and the Mechanical 
Arts. — ^This, like Apollo, is an obvious personification or exaltation of 
important human capabilities, llephaestos was not a deity of the first 
rank himself, but liad his functions brought into play in the ingoings of 
the other gods. The popular mind took great delight in listening to tho 
stories of his skill, and it pleased their fancy at the same time to conceive 
of him as lame and deformed. In conjunction with Prometheus and AthSnd 
lie was worshipped at the village of Kolonus near Athens, but tlie island of 
Lemnos was his favourite residence. 

IIermt-8 (Mercury). — ‘The knaviidi, smooth-tongued,. keen, and acquisitive 
Hermes,’ the messenger of the gods and the inventor of tho lyre, acquired 
a great hold on tliu (irecian mind, not as an object of temple w'orship and 
protective might, so much as an interesting romantic personage. In 
tho tales and romances of all age.s a cunning, skilful, unscrupulous 
character, constantly outwitting everybody else by ingenuity and deep-laid 
schemes, is always popular ; and the relish of the Greeks for such a 
character was extreme. Hence the great abundance of stories where 
Hermes was brought on the stage, and the large place that he bore in the 
recollections of the conimuuity. We must tlicrcfore look upon him as an 
interesting and romantic fiction, and as occupying a post that could not 
well be spared in the active ongoings and transactions of the divine society. 

ArPs (Mars), the War-God. — The .worship of Arcs or Mars was far 
more extensive in the Homan world than in Greece. The celebrated 
Areopagus at Athens wras his most conspicuous seat in the Grecian terri- 
tory. lie was made a son of Jupiter by his wife Her6, and Imd a position 
in divine story- 

■ AthchP (Minerva). — This goddess is everlj«8tingly identified with the 
great capital of Greece, and with the Parthenon, wliose ruins still adorn 
the Athenian a<‘ropolis. The establishment of lier worship as predominant 
at Athens goes, far back beyond the dawn of history or credible tradition,^ 
and is represented only by the legends of poetical fancy, whose anthoiii. 
found the thing as a fact, and contrived an exidanation of it from thoir 
own brains. The type of character deified in Athene is very romarkjidifle, 
and {H'esentB a combination more poetical or romantic than practically 
useful in the affairs of tlie world, h^be is the type of composed, majestlCj^ 
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Rnd uiireteirting foTce, clothed ho military array ; and combines this powerful 
ascendancy with a temperament impassive to sensual love. A manly 
wonton was a character that had great charms for Greek taste and feeling : 
the legends of the Amazons, so extensively disseminated, and actually 
believed in, were addressed to the same kind of taste. There never was 
presented in aactual history any such combination as was feibled in the 
Amazons, and deified in pHllas Athfin^ : in their case the wish was the 
father of the thought. The fiction seemed to have irresistible fascination 
with the Greeks, for down to a very late period the belief in the existence 
of the Amazons, and of their having borne a place in early Grecian traiisac- 
tiohB continued unshaken and unaccountable. AthfinS must be looked 
upon as a pre-eminently theatrical personage ; it pleased the people to 
imagine and believe in the divine exaltation of such attributes, and they 
worshipped and trusted her accordingly. In what circumstances the 
creation arose, no one can toll; we must be content with noting its wide- 
spread and warm reception by the natural likings of the people. 

Aphrodite (Venus), the Goddess of Love. — The inspiring agency or (»iubo 
of the emotion of sexual love was sure to receive divine exaltation in an 
age when the human passions were referred to the suggestions of extraneous 
powers. Aji influence so universal, powerful, and fascinating, and so apt 
to produce entire unqualified devotion of self, and to render submission the 
highest ImppincsB of the individual, could hardly fail to be looked upon as 
commanding and divine, and not unworthy of comparison with the deified 
jiowers of creation. The goddess Aphrodite, in the conception of the 
ancient Homeric hymn sung at her festivals, is described as ‘ herself cold 
and unimprcssible, but ever active and irresistible in inspiring amorous 
feelings to gods, men, and animals.* She Avas worshijiped in the island of 
Cyprus with special devotion ; Init her temple worship was only a small 
part of her connection with the popular mind of Greece. In legend and 
literature she ' was one of the mo.st important of all the goddesses of the 
mythical world ; for the number of interesting, pathetic, and tragical 
adventures doducible from misplaced or unhappy passion was of course 
very great, and in most of those cases the intervention of ApliroditS was 
usually prefixed, with some legend to explain why shfe manifested herself.’ 

Arternis (Diana), the Huntress.— This goddess seems to have been espe- 
cially worBlup|)ed in Arcadia, and mountain solitudes were considered her 
favourite resort. In these she was worshipped often with dances approaching 
to Bacchanalian frenzy. Her type is a manly virgin, devoted to the chase, 
and she has a certain degree of parallelism with the armed Ath$n6. Her 
worship at Ephesus is world-renowned, and from this place she passed to 
the two other states of Phoka'a and Miletus ; but in all these localities her 
primitive character of a virgin Inmtress was mixed up with Asiatic idea.s 
assimilating her with the I.ydian Dem^tcr, whom we sliall have to notice 
presently. Like other deities, she had no doubt a local origin, and had 
her character determined by the circumstances of her creators, who would 
probably be cither given to hunting as a mode of livelihood, or specially 
charmed with it as a pursuit. It does not always happen that people deify 
something in their actual condition ; on the contrary, they are more apt to 
fitscinatod with some object beyond their grasp, and known only iu 
ImaginatiaB. Hence we cannot be certain whether a received object of 
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divine vrorship had been originally an echo of daily life and farngjAr ezpe* 
rience, or merely the longings of a day-dream. - 

Hestia (Vesta), the Goddess of the Family Hearth. — This goddeUy 'chaste) 
still) and home-keeping,’ represents to us the ideal of the angel and pro- 
tectress of the fireside. All the associatioiis and emotions that .were woiu^d 
up in the home circle went to body forth a divine personage, who might 
receive the homage and acknowledgments, of the members of 
Wliatever the Greeks might be in real life, they were extremely elevated 
in many of their ideal conceptions, and in the pictures and embodiments 
that they have transmitted to posterity ; and the creation of Hestia may be 
taken as an evidence of the existence of sentiment in reference to the 
family circle, at least in their poetry and romance. 

Dhnkh (Ceres), the Great Mother: the Goddess of the Corn-field. — ^This 
deity was the offspring of men’s feelings of awe and reverence towards 
the author of their daily bread. She was worshipped, with the usual 
festive rites, by the primitive rural populations, on the two occasions of 
seed-time and harvest — the harvest-home especially being always a time 
of rejoicing and hearty cheer. 

But the Grecian worship of Dimeter, and also of Dionysus or Bacchus, 
underwent a very groat and important cliongo about the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ, in consequence of the introduction of foreign ideas 
and practices from Thrace, from I’hrygia and Lydia in Asia Minor, and 
from Kg}^pt, which was first fully opened up to the Greeks about 660 B; C. 
The remarkable feature of the innovation lay in the forms of divine service, 
or in the peculiar style of action and music employed in the demonstrative 
part of the worship. The character of the new rites was noisy, violent, 
uproarious, and exciting, to such a pitch as to produce a temporary frenzy 
in tlie minds of the congregation. Instead of the moderate elation and 
thrill of a sedate dance and sober tune on the harp or the fiute, tlie Orient^ 
style lashed up the spirits into ecstasy and delirium, like a kind of intoxi- 
cation, but far more intense than the highest elation of wine. The taste 
for this extraordinary outburst of nervous excitement and mad delight was 
originally Asiatic, and seemed congenial to the Asiatic temperament; but 
it took effect in Greece, and became more or less common, attaching itself 
more especially to the deities of the coni-field and vineyard. Violence of 
motion in the dance, the clangour of cymbals, the jingle of the tambourine, 
and the shrill emphasis of the pipe, were the stimulants for bringing on the 
desired ecstasy, indulgence in wine ]>eing generally superadded. Religious 
frenzy and mechanical intoxication have always been familiar in the East, 
but in modern Europe they arc very little known, and to. some ancient 
nations (the Scythians, for example) Uiey were even abhorrent : something 
of the kind seems to accompany the worship of the extreme fanatical sects 
of America. Probably the eiijoymoiit of the devotees of such a religious 
ceremonial is intense and extraordinary, in comparison of the most gushing 
i'xcitemcpts and wildest revelry of ordinary life. Weeks of languor and 
ennui will have to be endured as the price of one mad night of joy ; but 
there have always been a class that preferred such a mixture of extremes 
to the even fiow of a dull and comparatively joyless existence. 

The ecstatic worship of the Groat Mother was indigenous in Phrygia and 
Lydia, and the Greeks, in borrowing it for adoption in the worship of thsir 
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own Ddm^ter, acquired a eonelderabk accession to their music, they having 
veiry. little musical genius of their own. The occasions of tlie practice of 
foreign rites, and the appeal to foreign deities, are said to have been times 
of national terror and panic, when the routine worship of the established 
divinities was too tame for the excited state of the public mind. The 
priests or hierophants of new and strange rites were liad recourse to as an 
extraordinaty step, and would no doui)t hold out hopes of benefit from 
their peculiar religious systems. Thus the introduction of a system very 
little in keeping with the native mind and Bi>ontaneous feelings of tlie 
Grecuan population gradually took place, and the establishments of tlie 
deities, worsliipped on the foreign model with maddening rites, acquired a 
footing of equal respect and attention with the immemorial temples and 
consecrated localities of Zeus, Athene, and Apollo. The following sen- 
tences from Mr Grote are a more faithful expression of the facts now 
alluded to tlian can be given in any words of ours: — 

‘ The names of Oridicus and Musaeus (as well as of P 3 rtliagoras, looking 
at one side of liis character) represent facts of importance in the history of 
the Grecian mind : the gradual influx of Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian 
religious ceremonies and feelings, and the increasing ditfusion of special 
mysteries, schemes for religious purification, and orgies (1 venture to 
anglicise the Greek word, wliicli contains in its original meaning no impli- 
cation of the excess to which it was afterwards diverted) in honour of some 
particular god — distinct botli from the public solemnities and from the 
Gentile (or family) solemnities of primitive Greece — celebrated apart from 
the citizens generally, and ai)proaehable only through a certain course of 
preparation and initiation, sometimes even forbidden to be talked of in tlie 
presence of the uninitiated, under the severest threats of divine judgment. 
Occasionally such voluntary combinations assumed the form of permanent 
brotherhoods, bound together by periodical solemnities as well as by vows 

an ascetic character ; thus the Oiqdiic life (as it was called), or regulation 
of the Orphic brotherhood, among other injunctions partly arbitrary and 
luurtly abstinent, forbade animal food universally, and on certain occasions 
the use of woollen clothing I * 

The worship of Deingter at Eleiisis, near Athens, and at Samothrace, 
was celebrated in the form of ‘ mysteries ’ (which we shall afterwards more 
specially allude to), and a long legendary explanation of the origin of the 
Eleusinian establishment was current at the temple, bodying forth the 
character and pathetic history of the goddess and of her daugliter Perse- 
phiiie, on whose account she had been tried with the severest suflerings, 
and stood forth as the Mater Dolorosa of the Grecian world. These two 
personages, called the Mother and Daughter by pre-eminence, furnished in 
their sad but finally triumphant history an interesting and pathetic subject 
to the national mind ; but in the mysteries, where it was acted over, a 
degree of horror and exaggeration seems to have been thrown into it, such 
as could not liave been endured in a published recital. 

Dionyms (Bacchus), the God of the Vineyard. — ^The primitive worship of 
Dionysus was associated with the festivals at the vintage and at the opening 
of the new wine-Mhis last occasion being a period of unusual joviality. 
W e have in the deification and worship of this god a combinatiou of awe 

towards the mysterious power that year after year sustains tlie fertility of 
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the vineyard, of the excitement of. wine itaelf, and of the marked love of 
festivity and demonstration inherent in the mental oonstitaiiOn of the Greek. 
Like the eariy worship of Dem^t^r, the Dlonysiac festival was essontially 
rural in its origin, although afterwards it was wrought into* one of 
most exciting entertainments of city life. 

It has been stated above that the foreign orgies and ecstatic and special 
rites of the seventh and tenth centuries B.C. attached themselves to Diony- 
sus as well as to Dem@t6r. We roust again quote from Mr Grote as to 
the altered character of the worship of the wine god : — * The god Dionysus, 
whom the legends described as clothed in feminine attire, and leading a 
trdop of frenzied women, inspired a temporary ccstacy, and those who 
resisted the inspiration, being supposed to disobey his will, were punished 
either by particular judgments or by mental tciTors, while those who gave 
full loose to tlie feeling, in the appropriate season and with the received 
solemnities, satisfied his exigencies, and believed themselves to have pro- 
cured immunity from such disquietudes for the future. Crowds of women, 
clothed with fawn skins, and bearing the sanctified thyrsus, flocked to tho 
solitudes of Pamassus, or Kitlia'.ron, or Taygetus, during the consecrated 
triennial period, passed the night there with torches, and abandoned them- 
selves to demonstrations of frantic excitement, with dancing and clamorous, 
invocation of the god ; they wore said to tear animals limb from limb, to 
devour tlie raw flesh, and to cut themselves without feeling the wound. 
The men yielded to a similar impulse by no^sy revels in the streets, sound- 
ing the cymbals and tambourine, and carrying the image of the god in 
procession. It deserves to be remarked that the Athenian women never 
practised these periodical mountain excursions, so common among the rest 
of the Greeks : they had their feminine solemnities of the Thesmoplioria 
(in honour of Demeter), mournful in their character, and accompanied with 
fasting — and their separate congregations at the temples of Aphroditt^, but 
without any extreme or unseemly demonstrations. The state festival of 
the Dionysia, in the city of Athens, was celebrated witli dramatic entertain- 
ments ; and the once rich harvest of Athenian tragedy and comedy was 
thrown up under its auspices.’ 

We liave thus passed in review the chief members of the divine fraternity 
that received actual worship in first-rate tcm])1c establishments. Tho 
goddess Here wc have alluded to as having almost exclusively a relative 
position as the wife of Zeus ; she, nevertheless, had an indispensable station 
in mythical story, aild was the patron goddess of the once wealthy town of 
Myk^nae — her temple, the lleraion, between Mykenaj and Argos, w'a.s 
ancient and renowned. In her marital relation to Zeus, she is the personi- 
fication of jealousy in its most rancorous form, and a vast amount of 
incident and adventure is put in motion by this characteristic of hers. 

■\Vith the exception of Dionysus, all tlie foregoing deities wore included 
among the twelve great gods of Olympus. Among the lesser gods, many 
of whom never got the footing of actual worship, were IJclios (the Sun) ; 
Selene (the ‘Moon) ; Eos (the Morning); Had^s, the nether world of departed 
spirits; Themis, Justice or I^aw; liarmonia; the Charities or Graces; the 
Muses; the Macrae or Fates ; Nemesis, Ketribiition ; the Eileithyiac, who pre- 
sided over cliildbiith; Oceanus and Ncreus; and their numerous' offsprti^, 
the Nymphs, Nereids, &c. 
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Tbm were certain peraunificationB that were little more than names of 
attributes or natural facts^uch as Thanatos, death ; H jpnos, sleep ; At$, 
nckkas impulse ; £ris, contention ; &c. The employment of personality 
in these cases was little more than a poetical or rhetorical strengthening of 
the ideas, such as is done in the compositions of all ages. 

llie monstrous combinations, the oflspring of the gods, and involved in 
the battles, adventures, and incidents of the mythical world, were such as 
the Uarpios, the Gorgons, the (<neae Chrysaor, l^egasus, Chrysair, Echidna, 
Chinisera, the Dragon of the llespcridcs, IV^rbcrus, the Lernsean Hydra, 
the Nemsean Lion, ScyJla and (yhurybilis, Ihe Centaurs, the *Sphinx, &c. 

From gods tlie Grecian mythology descends to heroes and men. 'A 
genealogical line, in the case of every locality and tribe, connects the living 
generation with a di\ine origin ; and in the line of jtedigree there occur aU 
the great and renowned heroes belonging to the traditions of the locality or 
race. Not only were there lieroic legends, tliero was also a heroic worship. 
The celebrated and ubiquitous llerakles, or Hercules, had cliapels or 
enclosures conbecrated to him all o\cr Greece; ‘a being,* says the high 
authority already (piotcd, ‘ of irresistible force, and especially beloved by 
Zeus, yet condenincd constantly to laliour for others, and to obey the 
commands of a worthless and cowardly persecutor. Jlis recompenso is 
reserved to the end of his career, ^\licii his aiHictiiig trials are brought 
to a close; he is then adiniUed to the godhead, and receives in marriage 
HCbS. The Twelve J^abours, as they are called, too notorious to be here 
detailed, form a \cry small frilt tioii of the exploits <jf this mighty being, 
which iilled the llerakleian epics of the uueient poets. Distinguished 
families are everywhere to be traced who bear his patronymic, and glory 
in the belii'f that they are his deseeiidants. The Ileraklcids form among 
all Dorians a pri\ileged gens, in which, at Sjiarta, the special lineage of 
tlie two kings was iiuluded.’ 

It is easy to see tlie nature of the interest attached in the popular mind 
to the exploits of ilerakles; a character such as his would be universally 
accounted heroic, and modern elu\alry reproduces a ty])e not very dissimilar. 
A specimen of a more special hero is presented in Asklepius, or iEsculapius, 
the head of the medical fratemlty in Greece, and belonging especially to 
the Arkadiaiis, who reckoned him among their heroic progenitors. He 
was worshipped with very great solemnity at Trikka, at Kos, at Knidus, 
and in many ditlerent parts of Greece, but especially at l^pidaurus. The 
celebrated physicians of Greece, such as Hippocrates, w'cre accounted his 
descendants, whii'h could he tlie more easily admitted inasmuch as physic 
was a heivditary profession. ISacriticcs and prayers w'ere offered up to him 
in behalf of tlio sick, his temples w'cre in fact hospitals, and their w^alls 
were hung round with votive tablets recording the maladies and treatment 
of persons who had been restored to health by resorting to them; these 
tablets being c'onsulted as records of expericucu in the hoaling art. 

The Athenians, among their numerous temples, had several dedicated to 
the heroes of their early traditions. The great names of Theseus and 
Erectheus were kept in eternul recollection by this means. 

Hero-worship is in all times a favourite outgoing of human sentiment 
and regard. When a great cliaracier has shed a benign influence on on 
age, either bj practical benefits or personal fascination, by the exhibition 
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of mental power, or die advancement of human wellbeing, there arises a 
response of admiration and reverence wherever the influence is felt; and so 
agreeable to human nature is this expression, that the opportunity of 
calling it forth must be ranked aS an addition to tlie benefits conferred by 
distinguished worth. The loving admiration of greatness is one of the 
many occupations that are relied on for giving a current of agreeidile 
interest to the course of human life. Like the worship of the supernatural 
powers, it also implies the feeling of entranced submission, and eminently 
assists in maintaining the rank and degrees of human society. 


CEREMONIAL OF REUGlOUiS WORSUIP. 

The ceremonial modes of worshipping divinity in ancient times were so 
•different from what modern nations are accustomed to, that a great effort is 
^eccssary to enable us to picture to aurselves a scene at one of the temples 
on a festival day, or to imagine the gciieral aspect and bustle of a town or 
rural population during the seasons of mingled worship and amusement. 
The killing of a beast in the presence of a congregation of pious wor- 
shippers, with all the accompanbiients witnessed in a slaughter -house^ 
would form one astounding incident of divine service, diiticult to be recon- 
ciled with the notions of the ]jrcsciit day. The smell of roasting flesh, done 
to a cinder before the assembled multitude, would fill the temple during 
three-fourths ‘of the service, while an antliem was sung, accompanied both 
with instrumental music and a ballet performance by trained dancers. 
Tlie retiring congregation, instead of dispensing quietly and in a solemn 
mood to their respective homes, would probably be seen keeping together 
along the same line of streets towards some public grounds where gymnastic 
contests were forthwith to (jommcuce, and where a host was already 
assembled in their places to view the boxing, wrestling, racing, and other 
contests. If the morning liours were passed in tlie temple, the forenoon 
would witness such performances as are now-a-days chronicled in ‘ BelfR 
Life,’ and the day would be concluded with dinner parties and deep drinking, 
the soberest being expected to indulge freely in companies assembled to do 
honour to the gods. 

We shall now endeavour to present a brief description of the principal 
peculiarities in the worship and ceremonial of the Grecian religion 

Temples . — ^The form of a Greek temple of the cultivated ages of Greece 
is well known through the incessant repetition of it in the public buildings 
of modem Europe. But such buildings belonged only to a late period of 
Grecian history. For centuries the sites of religious worship were chiefly 
sacred enclosures, jilanted with trees on some spot chosen for convenience, 
or imposing fforn its natural aspect. To people with little sense of the 
finer combinations of landscape beauty tlie tops of mountains are the most 
awe-inspiring situations ; a huge mountain, rendered impressive by spreading 
its massy slopes away from beneath the feet, and a wide expanse of sur- 
rounding scenery, strike the general mind with a sense of grandeur and. 
power, and dispose the thoughts to fall into a current of religious venera- 
tion. To worship * on every high hill * was one of the features whereby 
the Jews were wont to identify an Idolatrous worship, 'fhe primitive 
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Greeks, like other natloxis, chose high and commanding sites for cousccra* 
tiou to the gods. They alsp {ell in with the otlier feature coupled whh 
worshipping on mountain tops in the prophet^s denunciation ; ^ under every 
green tree ^ they felt theras^ves subject to a sacred influence which they 
associated with the service of the gods. Consecrated plantations or groves 
were the seats of deities and heroes in ages when marble columns and the 
orders of architecture were unknown, and continued to be a cheap and easy 
method of indicating religious reverence Brid performing tlie rites of worship. 
The trees that were, planted were chosen, from their extended foliage, as a 
means of shade, or from their supposed preference by the divine tenant^ of 
the grove. TIk* place for the people to assemble woiijd probably have the 
aspect of a closed avenue, with the altar and statue of the god at the end ; 
and the congregiition would loiter about, leaning on the trunks of the trees, 
sitting at the roots, or reclining on the shaded ground. Kxeept during the 
I'rogress of the solemn parts of the service, there was no great restraint 
upon tlie freedom of the worshippers, wlio might move about and talk 
to one another, oidy avoiding certain words and phrases of ill-omen. 

We liavc already quoted a remarkable testimony to the religious fascina- 
tion exerted on some minds by a tree, wliich is strongly in point in 
illustrating the choice of woods and plantations for places of worship. In 
the creation of supernatural objects of reverence many influences concur; 
there are appearances that awe the observer into submission and homage, 
and there are localities and situations where tlie disposition to worship 
something is strongly felt ; on the one hand tlie mind is struck with the 
impression of a god’s being present, and on the other feels a craving for a 
god to worship. Prolwibly the iiibom disposition to religious reverence 
had as much to do witli the tTc,fitiou of tlie pagan gods, as the impressions 
uf the supcrnatiiriil in nature or in human life. 

The stone temples of the Greeks being externally such as we see in the 
modem imitations, and in the still existing roniaiiis of Athens, Rome, and 
other places, it is necessary only to remark, that while there were such 
erections as oblong enclosures of pillars without any continuous wall or 
roof^ tlie buildings were generally completely formed and covered in, having 
H pillared portico surrounding them. Tlie interior, like our churches, was 
fitted up for the purpose of ae(‘ommodating a congregation in the great 
body of the hall : in the middle, or tow'ards the farther end, was the statue 
of the god surrounded by a railing ; the altar naturally lay in front of the 
image, and round it were the places of tlie prie.sts and officials, the choir, 
and the party bringing tlie aacritice or offerings on ea(^h particular occa- 
sion. There was a hirgo opening in the root* over the altar, through 
which the smoke of the burning flesh (generally only a small part 
of the beast), together with the fumes of the sweet w'ood burnt as 
incense, arose to the sky, to regale the senses of the deity, who was 
considered as actually partaking of the sacrifice. Seats were usually 
provided. Tlie proportions of the building, instead of being a matter of 
disregard, as in our churches and public and private rooms, were deter- 
mined by the feeling or law.s of symmetr)'; while the decoration of the 
walls 4md roof would depend on the wealth of the subscribers. The interior 
of each frequcnte^l building came in course of time to be hung round with 
votive gifts qf all kinds — articles of gold, silver, or brass — ^basins, jugs, 
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tripods, &c. ; ^jictures, devout and thanksgiving inscriptions, in a manner 
that may be still observed in Homan Catholic churches. It became a sight 
to sec the array of offerings in the wealthy and .celebrated temples, con- 
verting them into museums of rare and costly articles and curiosities, 
besides antiquarian and religious relics. The oracular temple of Apollo at 
Delphi was peculiarly rich in votive offerings, the acknowledgments of 
the wealthy and powerful who liad achieved successes under the guidance 
of the god; besides being a sacred sanctuary, or bank, where treasure 
was deposited for safe keeping. 

Temples were built and supported, as churches arc now, at the expense 
of the state, of the neighbourhood, or of private parties subscribing or 
bequeathing money or huulR. The whole of a temple establishment, taken 
together, with its oihcials and their residences, had a greater resemblance 
to modem abbeys and cathedrals than to the parochial churches of this 
country. Each temple was dedicated to a god, as an abbey is dedicated to 
a saint ; and there might be in one town more than a single establishment 
to tlie same deity, with different surnames or characteristic epithets 
attached to his name. The i<lea of systematically accommodating all the 
temple -going population with sitting-room at one time was never thought 
of, there being apparently much more of desultory worship by individuals 
and families than of simultaneous attendance on divine service. The 
exhibitions and entcrtainnicuts associated with worship, but performed out 
of the temples, were tlic occasions of the most numerous assemblages. 

Skittles , — The erection of statues to gods and heroes was systematically 
attended to in the times from the- sixth century downwards, and was the 
consequence as -well as a cause of the great progress made in the art of 
sculpture. In each temple a statue of the god was set up at the far end in 
a standing or silting posturts. The most costly temple statues were made of 
ivory and gold ; the naked parts being ivory, and the robes and draperies 
gold, upon a wooden core. The great statue of Zeus Olympius in the 
temple at the locality of the Olympic games was said to have been a sitting 
figure of this species of workmanship sixty feet liigh. Hoth it and the 
temple ijere the work of the sculptor Phidias, and the statue is considered 
to have been probably the most imposing object of art that was ever 
presented to the human gaze. 

Previous to the age of sculpture, a pillar of stone or wood placed in thic 
consecrated grove, perhaps inscribed with a name, was all that designated the 
presence of a god or hero. The earliest carved statues were rudely executed 
in wood, and it was u cono.iderable time after the chiselling of stone statues 
had come into practice before figures of the gods were the subject of the 
sculptor's art. The consecrated post, or rough carving tliat liad been in 
use for centuries in connection with a deity, had acquired a prescriptive ' 
veneration ; and to attempt to remodel the divine images according to new- 
fangled conceptions was at first held to be somewhat impious. Accordingly 
it was not until a considerable time hud elapsed that sculptors, whose 
’prentice hand was exercised upon the Olympian victors, received commis- 
sions to form statues of the gods, and to let loose their imagination tu 
giving ide^ sliapes to supernatural beings. But in the fifth centuiy B. C. 
the innovation was completely accomplished, and the whole strength 
the sculptural genius was allowed free scope in this department. Hence 
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followed the fitting np of temples uniFersally with masterpieces of the art^ 
«nd the abundant di^sion of images of the gods, as well as mythological 
i^^presentations of every description. Every public place in Athens became 
peopled with statues : they were found in the common streets, as well aa 
in all private dwellings having ^ny pretensions to ornament and taste. 

The place of the statues in a temple being usually a recess in the farther 
end, a curtain was hung across in front of it, which was undrawn on the 
occasions of public worship. 

AUars. — These, as is well known, Avere stone pillars, or erections of stone 
or earth for burning saiTilicial animals or ijortions of them, and for meurking 
A spot as a centre in the marshallings and arrangements of worsliip. llic 
altar was, still more than the statue of the god, the i)oint of the worshippers’ 
regards. TJiey were of endless variety — from a few clods piled up on the 
ground, to the elaborate carved pillars of the times of high art. Tliey 
might stand directly on the floor of the temple, or be raised upon a stone 
platform with an ascent of steps, it was the convention not, to use erections 
to the so-called subterranean gods (a certain number of deities supposed to 
dwell in the shades, and thereby distinguished from the Olympian and 
terrestrial gods), but to sacriiice in troiiglis or ditches dug in the ground. 
Some altars were expressly designed for sacrifice, and others were intended 
merely for tlic deposit of offerings without eitlier blood or fire — such as 
cakes, fruits, and presents of inanimate things. 'I’he. name of the deity was 
inscribed on the altar, and the act of iiiscrihing a name served to consecrate 
trees or plants to deities or heroes, which was often done by individuals to 
gratify their own j)rivate feelings. Tlierc Avas always a solemnity at the 
consecration of altars and statues : the chief peculiarity of the proceeding 
was the anointing them with oil, and to this was added some initiatory 
offering or sacrifice of more than the ordinary degree of cost and splendour. 

Officials . — The ahsemee of a sacerdotal order, such as avo find among the 
Chaldeans, Egj’ptians, and rJ<>wB, avus a jH-cnliarity of tlic Grecian religion. 
The worship of primitive Gi*ecce Avas j)erforined by the some persons tliat 
held the high offices of civil society : the king offered sacrifices for the 
people, the chief of a tribe for his clansmen, and the head of a l^ousehold 
for the members of the family. So the coinmander-iii-chief of an army 
is seen performing the rites preliininary to a campaign or special juncture 
^ military affairs. And this custom of performing public and domestic 
worship by the heads of the state and of families never went entirely out, 
although the practice arose of appointing men specially to discharge the 
priestly function at the established temples of the gods. The mc^es of 
appointing sacred functionaries included every method of election in modem 
use: popular suffrage, patronage by cliiefs and civil nilers, hereditary 
descent, and the choice by lot— which last method being extensively prac- 
tised in regard to civil offices, would in religious appointments be considered 
A direct appeal to the pressure of the god. The office of priest, even when 
separated from civil dignities, was very honourable ; and the qualifications 
were a sound body, a good character, and an unblemished and somewhat 
Abstemious and ascetic life. Al)solute chastity and celibacy were not 
requisite in the generality of cases; such a degree of strictness, where 
it was required, implied the prevalence of Asiatic notions. 

Among the ofik^s at an extensive temple 'establishment we find the 
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prieMSj chief and snhordinate ; a olass called paragiieSj who^ere employed 
apparently to collect the revenues and take chaise of the temporalities ; 
the kerykeSf criers, or heralds, who were attendants on the altar, and called 
silence at the commencement of the service, and pronoimced the words of 
dismissal at the close ; tlie sacrificers, and tlie temple menials. 

The nature of the worship or service in each CAse determined the nature 
of the sacred offices required. The priests who presided over the holy 
mysteries had the special designation of hierophants ; and in the Eleusintan 
mysteries the offices ran in a particular family. The oracular templea 
required functionaries for the express end of delivering the oracles, as well 
no doubt as for the purpose of concocting them. The responses at Ddphi 
were given by a priestess, who was obliged to live secluded from the inter- 
course of men. She and the other officials of tlie temple were chosen by 
lot from among the inliabitants of the town of Delphi — a town whose whole 
existence was bound up with tite temple. 

The system of appointing priests by lot, and for a limited period, seema 
to have been very common ; at Athens esjiecially, where civil functionaries 
were frequently renewed, and most of them chosen by lot, this practice 
would be in regular operation. There also the priests, like all other officials^ 
had to go through a strict process of accountability on their retirement 
from office, which would especially refer fo the management of the temple 
funds and revenues. 

As the divine service proper included music and dancing, a trajined choir 
of singers, instrumental performers, and dancers, must he considered as an 
essential portion of each temple establishment. The ancient practice waa 
for the whole congregation to lift the song or psalm and join in the dance ; 
but in later times, when a more refined and varied music, and a more elabo- 
rate system of dancing, came into use, a paid choir and orchestra had to bo 
substituted. The dancing nt public worsliip and private parties was far 
more complicated than our domestic dances, being, in fact, of the nature of 
a ballet performance as seen at our Italian Opera. 

Offerings^ IJhaliom^ and Saerijices, — The pagan worship universally 
incorporated in the divine service sonic species of offering, gift, or devo- 
tion of means and substance to the god, who, according to a rude conception 
of deity, was considered to derive gratification from being hospitably 
entertained and loaded with gifts by the worshippers. Articles of food 
were presented as offerings ; drinks were poured out as libations ; and the 
still higher gratification of a meal of fresh meat — the crowning act of 
hospitable entertainment in those times — ^was afforded by bringing a choice 
beast to the altar, and slaying it in the presence of the divinity. 

The simple offering consisted of the fruits of the earth and the usual 
articles of diet, wliich were brought to the altar by way of grateful acknow- 
ledgment, especially at the harvest season. Libations consisted qf water, 
mUk, honey, wine, or oil, or mixtures of these ; they always accompanied 
sacrifices on the principle of supplying drink along with food ; but they 
were practised on other occasions, as at the commencement of every meaL 

The offering is a very obvious suggestion of religious respect towards 
the* gods, and that from a variety of motives. Besides being a species of 
hospitable entertainment, it may be looked upon as a or preiMtt 
springing from reverential affection, or a grateful response io a worai^ 
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miperior ; and aUp as something bestowed under an impulse of terror to 
i^tpeose and mollify a powerful being. It corresponds with tlie practi(;c, 
sg prevalent in earfy BOciety> of gi\dng presents to superiors, protectors, 
and men in high office^ from motives alternately of love and fear. The 
coniirmatioii of this tendency into a fixed institution is finally effected by 
the wants of the priestly order. 

The origin and instigation of bloody sacrifices is a more complex point, 
and has given rise to much speculation. The difficulty chiefly lies in dis- 
criminating the original motives of the institution from the meanings that 
came subsequently to be attached to it. The great idea of the expiation 
of human guilt by the substitution of innocent blood certainly did not 
belong to the early (Ircck views of sacrifice, whatever might have been 
. the (Mse with other iiatious. The substitution of one victim for another 
to appease an angry being, or comply wdtli a demand, w^as certainly prac- 
tised ; but this was a very diftcrent thing from the idea of atonement as 
now understood. The following considerations seem to be move or less 
involved in the institution as it appeared in the pagan world : — 

1. The idea of hospitality to the gods already alluded to. — ^Whatever 
luxury in the way of food any people happened to enjoy, they included 
among their offerings to the divinities ; and in rising above vegetarianism 
to the more liearty stimulus of ail animal diet, they made both their human 
guests and their siiperhiiman objects of worship fellow-partakers of their 
tabic ; wlience the leading of animals to the altar to give the gods their 
share of the feast, it was literally believed in (i recce that the smoke and 
flavour of a burning piece of meat were actually inhaled and enjoyed by the 
god on whose account the sacrifice was offered. The habitual presentation 
of animals at the altar served also to support the temple service, inasmuch 
as a portion of each offering was bestowed on the priests. Tlie iwactice 
was even made a source of revenue to the state in Athens, where the skins 
and other portions of the Bacrifices were appropriated as a public tax. 

2. As a solemn and tragic display accompanying the adoration of the 
supreme powers of the world, the destruction of life would form an appro- 
priate incident of worsliip. — The fact of death is calculated more than any 
other to inspire emotions of awe and dread. The disappearance of a living 
being from the world of existence is an object of terror, of mystery, and of 
tendeniesB. Of all human incidents it is the one most powerfully, and 
vwously, and universally affecting the human sense, the human intellect, 
and the human heart. It is the fact of all others that arrests and engrosses 
our regards — the grandest and most solemnising influence of our life. No 
unsophisticated mind can treat it lightly, no mind wliatever can despise 
it when it is close at hand. It is the great antithesis of existence, the 
countor-fact to all tliat is consummate in Immaii enjoyment. * The skull 
at the feast* expresses the summit of our dread confronted with the summit 
of our luippiness. Death is the contrast to life in the fulness of its joys, 
the int(»xicatioii of its bliss— the most impressive actual contrast tliat the 
human mind con conceive. 

As an influence of subduing terror there is nothing to comjpare with 
death. Both the serious influence and the exciting stimulus of this pas- 
:«on arc produced in tlie highest degree by what is tragic. 

? If we suippoeet therefore^ a human being dosirous of testifying by son)g^ 
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appropriate and expressive action the solemnity that possesses the mind 
on some occasion of solemnity, wliat within the whole sphere of experience 
can he selected comparable to an incident df death? The sincere believer 
must think of his god when excessive danger awaits himself, and above 
all, in the hour of impending doom : he must connect loss of life more than 
any other event with the Avill and purposes of the supreme powers. 
Looking upon death as in many cases the result of divine wrath, ho must 
at times consider himself as an agent of the deity in destroying a living 
being. It follows as a consequence that he should look upon tlie taking 
away of life as a befitting part of the ceremonial of worship, and that he 
should not have at all times a scrupulous regard to the sacredness of 
liumanity itself. 

3. It is especially to be borne in mind, in the various points connected 
with the ancient religions, tluit they belonged to times when all the effu- 
sions and demonstrations of sentiment and feeling were what we should 
consider violent, boisterous, and extreme. The worship of primitive man 
would consist of a vehement outburst of solemn emotion, because at other 
times lie would choose to indulge in outbursts of a kind the reverse of 
solemn. As yet far from the traiiqiiiliising habits of later times, under 
which the impulses of men are calmed down and distributed in a sei'cne 
film overspreading the whole life, the half-civilised human being indulges 
in vehement and uneontrollalde outbursts of frantic emotion, religious at 
one time, mirthful at another, and again triumphant and exulting ; and 
with little discrimination or taste includes them all in one religious demon- 
stration. Nothing less than a bloody sacrifice could servo as the eounter- 
jiart of uproarious drinking scenes, ciitbusiastie thronging processions, wild 
and maddening dances, stirring songs, and noisy music. 

4. There is one other consideration that we must be content wdtli slightly 
hinting at. In all the extreme manifestations of human hate, cruelty, or 
revenge, in the cherished feelings of implacable resentment and destructive 
wrath, it is impossible not to recognise as lurking in the depths of maii'a 
nature an appetite for blood — a genuine bloodthirstiness, such as bursts 
forth openly in many of the inferior animals, and in the savage (;ommunitieB 
of our own race. It is even hard to say whether the delight in field- 
sports would not be somewhat modified if the last vestige of this feeling 
were extirpated, and the freest scope given to the lai*ge capacity of tender 
emotion inherent in the human frame. At all events it is open for us to 
suppose that, at the early mstitution of bloody sacrifices among some 
nations, acts of solemn butchery were a gratifying and entertaining spec- 
tacle to the worshippers, and were kept up, like the other ceremonial, for 
the purpose of pleasurable excitement. The taste for witnessing violent 
death-scenes, and for the recitals of murders and executions, altliough very 
much subdued iu modem times, is yet far from being extinct. 

In confining our consideration to the Grecian sacrifices, we must remain 
satisfied with explanations such as the foregoing, to the entire exclusion 
of the idea of expiation for guilt, which, even allowing it to have been 
ultimately connected with the killing of animals at the altar, cannot be 
pronounced to have had any share in the original adoption of sacrificial 
rites among the people. 

We must now proceed to describe the operation of public fiapcriilce ; and 
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In 60 doing we siiall cudcavour to embrace all the particulars of on ordinaiy 
diet of divine service, or a complete act of public worship : — 

The beasts chosen for sacriffio were the pig, goat, l)ull, ox, cow, sheep, 
lamb, cock, &c. or the domestic animals in general. The victim was led to 
tlie temple loose, and with as little appearance of constraint as possible. 
()n the occasion of a great public sacrifice, where perliaps a large number 
of victims were ofiered up, a procession was formed, and marched to the 
temple with a baud of music. At the dour of the temple there vtm a vessel 
of holy water, where eiich person had to dip his hands or feet for the pur- 
pose of purification, which was required as preliminary to every solemnity. 
The company bringing the sacrificial ofifering then arranged themselves 
round the altar, wliere also the victim wa^ drawn up. They were all 
dressed in hoU^y attire, with garlands on their heads. The outer article 
of dress, the cloak or plaid, had sometimes' to be of a particular colour for 
sacrificing to certain gods. Tiie priests who received the worshippers were 
ilressed iu rich state robes, said to have been much of the same make as 
for the great dignitaries of the civil service. The rigid purity and cleanli- 
ness of sacerdotal robes, and likewise of tlic gannoiits of the worshippers, 
is a frequent topic of allusion. 

The celestial gods were sacrificed to after sunrise or early in the morning; 
but to the manes of the dead, and the subterniuean gods, and in the mys- 
teries, worship was pcrfoniied at uiglit. 

The victim and all the accoinpaiiiments being prepared, the officiating 
priest went round the altar, sprinkling it with meal and holy water, a fire 
being prepared with fagots all ready for being lit. He tlien turned and 
besprinkled tlie company with a fagot or olive branch dipped m the water. 
A crier then pronounced tlie words, ‘ AV ho is here?’ — the oougregutioii 
exclaimed, * any and good.* The priest now said, ‘Let us pray;’ and 
delivered a prayer, contjiining a general recpicst for the acceptance of the 
oblations, and for health and happiiH*s.s to tlic worslnppers, with any special 
favour that might be desired on the occiisioii. The forms of prayer seemed 
to have been always veiy much the same, only the priest was prepared to 
adapt himself to tlie specialities of the worshipper’s case. Before the 
prayer, or about the commencement of the service, tlic crier uttered the 
well-known injunction, * to preserve a religious silence which meant more 
particularly an abstinence from all words or phrases accounted of bad omen. 

The examination by the priest of the soundness of the victim, and its 
wilbiig devotion to its end, was now proceeded with, if this were not 
previously done. It was expected to taste of its usual food, by way of 
showing that it was in good health, and to stand quiet while a knife was 
drawn ^ong its back from head to tail. The victim being approved of, a 
eecond prayer was .said, and the priest took a cup of wine, tasted it, made 
the company taste, and poured the remainder between the horns of the 
victim ; after which frankincense was strewed on the fire, to send forth an 
4 >dorouB smoke. 

Some one of the officials — either the priest, the crier, or some assistant — 
killed the victim, either by striking him down or cutting his throat, accord- 
ing to the usual style of the shambles. If the auimal escaped the blow, 
kicked, or struggled, it was accounted a bad omen ; and this, or any of the 
other acoidents deemed unlucky, might lead to an abrupt termination of the 
S6 
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^^proceedings. The criers and assistants then went on with the cutting up 
and flaying of tSe animal, while it was the business of the ptiest, or of a 
special spotlisayer, to examine the entrails, by turning them over with a 
knife, and thereby to read the fortunes of the worshippers, and obtain the 
prognostications usually sought from the structure of the entrails of sacri- 
iiced victims. Many sacrifices being made for the express purpose of 
ascertaining the pleasure of the gods with reference to some projected 
enterprise, this part of the service was on such occasions the chief centre of 
interest ; and in all cases the party o^ering the victim carried home a certain 
mpasnre of hopes or fears for the future from the soothsayer^s report on its 
internal viscera. 

The portion of the animal l^umcd on the altar consisted of the thigh 
bones, which were covered with pieces of fat, and with thin slices cut here 
and there to represent the body and bulk of the animal. The priest and 
the person sacrificing then offered a jouit prayer to the god ; and as the 
company continued in the temple while the offering was consumed, the time 
was occupied with a song or hymn sung to the flute, with the accompaiii- 
ineiit of a dance performed round the altar. There were hymns composed 
to the honour of each temple deity, and sung during the acts of public 
worship, either by the assembled congregation, or by a liired chorus of 
singers and flute-players. The hymns sung in honour of Apollo had the 
special designation of tlie 1 Van ; tlie hymns in lioiiour of Dionysus, which 
gaye origin to the Drama, w(!ro called J)ithyramh8. The people naturally 
believed that the entertainiiionts that were pleasing to themselves were 
acceptable to the gods ; and hence they constituted music, the singing of 
hymns of praise, and dancing, a regular jiart of public worsliip. 

The remains of the sacjrificed animals were then partitioned among 
various claimants. The priests had one sliarc — in some places, as at 
Athens and Sparta, a 2 >ortioii was claimed by tlie civil authorities — the 
remainder was carried away by fhe offerer, wlio had usually a feast on the 
same day, and who might cither use it up at his own table, or contribute it 
to a public entertainment, or send it in presents to his friends. A convivial 
dinner in some place or otlicr was the usual conclusion of an act of worship 
or sacrifice at the temples, being, in fact, a contlmiatioii of divine service. 
All such feasts were begun and ended liy a libation of wine poured out 
before the company with a pious exclamation. 

Public Festivals . — The temple worship of tlie gods might be either by 
private parties at their own convenience, or by the iiublic generally on set 
days, which were seasons of holiday cessation from work, and of enjoyment 
and recreation. There being no Sabbath in the Grecian world, the occa- 
sions of public worship and holiday rest came on at irregular intervals, 
and often lasted two or three days at a time. Opportunities for seeing 
sacriflees and entertainments at some temple or other in Athens would bo 
very frequent ; and such persons as were difiposed for a day or half a day 
of idleness might be gratified with a temple service almost any day of the 
year. The days sacred to gods and heroes were abundantly numerous. 

But there were special seasons of universal jubilee and recreation, 
where a whole town was released from ordinary labours, and thought of 
nothing but the festival. On the continent may still be witnessed scenes of 
revelry and excitement exactly parallel to the festivals of the itncient pagan 
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worltl ; but tliere is nuthinj^ in this country tlmt can enable us adequately 
to conceive them. Our (^liristmas time somewhat resembles the festival 
of the Apaturia held in Athens and over all the Ionian tribes, which was a 
season of family and clan reunions, lasting three days, and held annually 
about the beginning of winter ; but it was a season of far greater public 
importance than ouf (liristmas holidtiys. Young men arrived at the age 
of eighteen devoted their hair at a sacritice, and presented themselves to bo 
publicly registered at this fioleinnity. 

The following account of the festivals of the an<‘icnts is from the 
dcsoripti(m of Libanius : — ‘ C’attie and w'ine, and whatever else is the pro- 
duce of the fields, are brought Yrom the country. (Garments also are puri- 
fied ; and every one is anxious to eelebrato t|je festival in perfection. Those 
that are in want of garments arc permitted to borrow such as arc rp(iui.sit(! 
to adorn themselves on this occasion from those that have abundance. 
When the ap]>ointcd day arrives, the prie.sts open the temples, pay diligent 
attention to the statues, and nothing is neglected which contributes to 
the public eorivcniciice. U’lie cities, too, are crowded with a confiux of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, assembled to celebnite the festival, some coming 
on foot, others in shi])s. 

* At sunrise tlujy enter the tcmjdes in splendid gannents, worshipping 
that divinity to whom the festival is wuired. Every master of a lioiisc 
precedes, bearing frank incense, a servant follows lum leading a victim, and 
children walk by the side of their parents, some very young, and others 
of a more advanced age, alntady feeling the strong intliicnce of the gods. 
One having j>erformed his sa<Tiliee, departs; an»itlier comes forward to 
perform it. Numerous prayers are everywhere poured forth, and words 
of good omen are mutually spoken.' 

As already hinted, the exercises of pnhlie worship were followed up by 
public cntertiinmeiits of all kinds, and with festive parties and merry meet- 
ings, public and private. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into a specific description of more 
tlian one or two of tlie more prominent festive seasons observed at Athens ; 
but the Dioiiysia, the celebration of the Eleusiiiian mysteries, and the 
I^auatlienaie festival, are too remarkable to be passed wholly imnoticod : — 

The Ihionymif or the festivals in honour of Dionysus or llacchus, were 
lif.ld three times in the year. One of these (*(*(*asioii8 was the rural 
Dionysia, held throughout tlm cantons of Attica, representing the festival 
in its primitive character ; the t»tlu*r two were the Lenae4i, and the Greater 
or City-1 lioiiysia — both held in Athens, and representing the exaltation and 
enlargement of the festival by city tastes and varied cntertalnmeiits. The 
Lenaoa were celebrated in winter, the CUty- 1 lionysia in spring — both 
with dramatic entertainments. The original choral dance and dithyrambic 
song accompanying tlic worship of Dionysus became transformed into the 
Greek drama, whose groiU distinctive peculiarities as compared with the 
modern drama are connected with its origin.* The trains of lialf-intoxi- 
oated revellers forming a Bacchic procession were licensed to pour forth 

* Sec the ‘ Kssay on the Genius and Cluiracter of the Greek Tragedy," prefixed to 

rrofCKBor BlaokieV translation, lately pii1iliKlied,i)f the * Cyrical Draiiiaa of .di^chylus," 
a H^>rk eintnently calculated to bring tlie modern English reader to faocVitli 
the living pieti&re of ancient Greece in some of its grandest phases. ^ 
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iilmse and scurrility upon any one tlmt they might pass ; and this custom, 
refined upon by Athenian intellect, was the origin of Comedy. The 
practice of abusing and libelling living and present men, chiefiy pijblic 
characters, never wholly disappeared from Athenian comedy, although it 
needed the repeated exercise of public authority to keep it within bounds. 

The principal feature of the Dionysiac solemnity, in addition to tlio 
dramatic representations in the theatre, was the procession. ^ Tliis, as 
conducted at Athens, was an extension and refinement of the iniral proces- 
sions, but still essentially wild and boisterous in its character. Besides the 
peifsonation of satyrs, and the wild movements of the Bacchantes, there 
were carried baskets of figs, vessels of wine adorned with vine branches, 
the Phallus, or symbol of male generative force, and a van containing the 
iinagq of the god, with musicians singing and playing on fiutes, cymbals, 
and tambourines. Scenes of drunkenness were considered by no means 
unbecoming at this festival. 

AVc have already had to remark that bodily excitement to the pitch of 
frenzy was common to the worship both of 3 Honysus and DemGter. The 
other feature peculiar to the worship of those deities was the celebra- 
tion of mystcricnj or rites open only to persons tlmt liad gone through a 
ceremonial process of initiation. The mysteries of JOleusis in honour of 
Demeter were the most noted of the kind in (Jreecc ; and a brief allusion 
to what is known respecting tlie.se will serve to (joiivey an idea of this 
peculiarity of the ancient religions. 

jtV/e Kleimnian jnysUn’fs were celebrated every year, in September, and 
the festival occupied ten days. Both sexes and all ages were admitted ; but 
foreigners and Ijad eliaraclevs at home were excluded. It was considered 
a duty of every Atlienian citize.n to go to Elensis at least once, for the sake 
of being initiated. The intending coinmuiiicmiits on cacih o(icasion f6rmed 
themselves into a procession, and marched on foot from Athens to Elcusis, 
a distance of ten or twelve miles. Various eereinonies of purification were 
gone through, and sacrifices ofiered, with solemn processions, and the carry- 
ing about of ligliterl torches. Sports and contests, as was usual at all 
festivals, were regularly exhibited. The ceremony of initiation was noc- 
tiimal, and took place in a large building called the Temple of the Mysteries. 
The cjuididates entered with myrtle crowns and clean garments, dipping 
their hands in the holy water at the door as th(‘y passed. The hierophant, 
or chief actor of the mysteries, received them with a solemn admonition 
to preserve their minds pure and uridofilcd on so august an occasion ; and 
then re4id out of a hook tiio inij)ort of the mysteries. He next put certain 
questions to them, as to wlicther they had duly prepared themselves by 
fasting, &c. ; to all which tliey retuniod answers in a set form. A vast 
exhibition of strange objects and scenes then opened up before them: 
thunders and lightnings alternating with pitch darknc.S8, noi.scs and bellow- 
ings, apparitions of horror, and dramatic spectacles of tlic most terrible 
excitement. Tlie sad mythical history of the goddess was represented, it 
W’ould appear, with an exaggeration of details that struck dread into the 
spectators. Obscene rite.s and symbols seem also to have been mixed up 
with the revelations. The shock given to the spectators must liave been 
terrible. The whole scene was an extreme instance of tragedy, according 
to Aristotle’s account of its intention — namely, to purify the hbart by pity. 
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and terror. It was an accumulation of all the objects and stimulants of 
the most tumultuous passions of pathos and terror, llie motive of the 
display would appear to have been to operate as a counteractive to these 
passions in ordinary life, by the abiding remembrance of one volcanic 
outburst of emotion. There was a saying, that persons tliat had once 
visited the cave of Trophonious, where a similar dish of horrors was served 
up, were never known to smile afterwards ; and perhaps some permanent 
solemnising effect was anticipated from the exhibition of the mysteries. 

Egypt was the country where mystic concealment was carried to the 
greatest length as a means of spiritual power, and many of the Egyptian 
rites seem to have passed into (1 recce. Nothing could be more opposed to 
those ancient practices tlian the publicity of all kinds of transactions, civil 
and sacred, in the free countries of modem Europe. Almost the only 
vestige of mystic secrecy belonging to society in the present day, is that 
associated with the relations of the sexes — a subject habitually disguised 
under a veil of studied expression ; but it is a matter of dispute whether 
this custom really contributes to purity of feeling on the matters in question, 
seeing that secrecy often produces the contrary effoct of inflaming a prurient 
imagination on tlie very points intended to be ignored. 

'The Pavatltmaic Festival^ or the festival of all the tribes in honour 
of AthGnS, the patron goddess of the city, was one of the great and 
universal Athenian solemnities. This was an aTinual festival in the month 
of J uly or August ; but once in every four years it was celebrated with 
peculiar solemnity, and >vas then called the Greater Panathenaca, as dis- 
tinguished from the festival of ordinary years, which was called the Lesser. 
Tlie tw'O distinguishing peculiarities of the festival were the procession 
and the recitation of tlie ]H»ems of Homer, which last was from time 
immemorial the literary ontertainment of this festival, as the acting of 
plays was of tlie Dionysia. 

The Panathenaic procession W'as made up of a vast multitude of Athenian 
citizens of both sexes, young and old, and likewise of the metics, or resi- 
dent foreigners, with their wives and children. It Avas organized without 
the city, at a place called tlie ("eraniicus, and marched along by a fixed 
route to the Parthenon on the Acropolis. The object of the ceremonial 
was to convey a riclily-embroidered gannont for the statue of Ath^n^ in 
the Parthenon ; and a solemn act of public w'orsliip, with all the usual 
accompaniments, took place, during wliich the statue was robed with the 
garment. The sculptured frieze of the Parthenon, of which there are 
portions now in the Jlritisli Mu.seum, represented the array of this vast 
procession. First came a detachment of old men, canying oKve branches 
in their hands ; next were men in middle age. licaring shields and spears, 
and attended by the metics, who carried small mimic boats, to denote their 
foreign origin. After these followed tlie women, natives and foreigners. 
To these succeeded a chorus of young men, crowned with millet, who sung 
hymns to the goddess. Next were a train of virgins of rank, carrying 
Imskets, with the utensils and materials used at the service in the temple, 
and attended by the metics' daughtei*6, who carried a sort of umbrellas and 
little seats. The rear was brought up by boys. 

The games and contests at the Panathenaeawerc numerous and splendid, 
v.and included musical and poetical competitions. 
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Tlie great national festivals of Greece were the Olympic, Pythian, 
Tsthmian, and Ncmean games, which were a combination of worship, sport, 
festive recreation, and every kind of sociable entertainment. Distinct from 
these were the Amphiktyonic assemblies, which came to have great poli- 
tical influence in the country, but whose origin was not at all connected 
with political federation. Mr Grote has shown that the early custom that 
prevailed among families and tribes, of inviting their neighbours to join in 
their festivals, was the real germ of the great Amphiktyonic league, which 
continued through historical Greece to meet twice a year, and discuss 
najtional affairs, but more especially questions connected with religion. 


RELIGION OP COMMON LIFE. 

In the affairs of daily life, which require a knowledge of the course of 
the world, and of the consequences of actions, the interference of a more 
than human wisdom has at all times been desired. It is natural that m^en 
should resort to the supernatural powers for guidance in the dark and 
doubtful issues of life : the ruling agency of creation is inevitably assumed 
as well instructed in the future. The reference to oracles and prophets, 
divination by lots, dreams, sacrifices, birds, and other appearances, magic 
and necromancy, were constituent portions of the (frecian religion in its 
bearing on common life. By all these methods the will of the gods was 
interpreted, and human conduct regulated. 

In every kind of divination by omens and auguries there was necessarily 
an appeal to mere chance. But the conventional signs agreed upon as 
showing favourable or unfavourable indications, have often some degree of 
natural expressiveness, or are such as act upon the untutored mind in the 
way of inspiring hope or fear. For example, all sudden and terrible pheno- 
mena of nature — earthquakes, eclipses, sudden and unusual deluges, the 
unexpected withering of trees and fruits — being calculated to produce 
terror and alarm, easily led the mind to evil forebodings. So any extra- 
ordinary emotions or perturbations seizing an individual were interpreted 
as of disastrous import. 1'hc distinction between the right and left 
members of the body was a very wide basis of discrimination in every sort 
of augury : things happening on the right l)eing accounted lucky, and' on 
the left the reverse. The act of sneezing was fixed upon the Greeks as an 
indication of the will of the gods, probably from its being apparently a 
capricious eflTcct, and for tliat reason withdrawn from human explanation, 
and related more directly to the agency of the gods. There were many 
superstitions related with encounters on the public ways ; some of them, as 
for instance a liare crossing the road, are still in existence. Words express- 
ing heavy calamities, death, destruction, and imprecations, were looked 
upon as ill-omened, and 'were carefully avoided in the time of public 
sacrifices and during acts of divine worship. ' 

In examining the entrails of sacrificed animals, it was a good omen to 
find the parts sound and healthy, and of their usual form and dimensions. 
The priest examined successively the liver, the heart, the gall, the spleen, 
the lungs, and the bowels ; and every sot of irregularity or exception to 
the average healthy anatomy was interpreted into some specifib unfavour- 
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able prognostication. Omens were also taken from tlie other circumstantials 
of the sacrifice — the burning of the fire, the streaming of the blood, the 
windings of the smoke, or the motions and noise of the liquids poured in 
the libations. Fancy or whim would in many cases rule the interpretation ; 
but for the most part the stress was laid on points that would strike the 
general mind as encouraging or the reverse. 

The flight of birds was a subject of divination both in Greece and Rome. 
An artificial distinction being drawn between the quarters of the heavens, 
as well as between the right and left hands, the appearance of birds in any 
one quarter liad a fixed significance. The cast was preferred to the west 
by a not unnatural regard to the commencement of the day. Again, the 
motions of birds about a person, a place, or an army, were interpreted 
according to the notions of the character of the species, liirds of prey 
following a multitude would naturally suggest ideas of slaughter and carnage. 
The croaking of ravens was expressive : by some unknown circumstance or 
turn of thought, the raven was sacrcfl to the oracular god, Apollo. Cocks 
were prophetical in matters of war, and were sacred to Mars. 

The belief in dreams is an ancient and universal superstition. It is 
possible to find reasons for tint coincidence of dreams with events on some 
occasions, and there may be cases of coincidence beyond the reach of any 
explanation yet known ; but the practice of relying on dreams for guidance 
in action is substantially as irrational as any otlier fimn of obsolete divina- 
tion. Ill procuring a proplu‘tic dream there was a regular form of proceeding 
by fasting, temperance, sacrifice, and choice of dress. If a frightful dream 
occurred to any one, or a portentous omen of any description, propitiatory 
sacrifices might be olTered to avert the evil const*qiiencos. 

Magical rites and necromancy, or an appeal to departed ghosts, also 
ranked among the vtirieti(;s of divining the will of the gods concerning the 
duties and conduct of men. 



HEYNE: A BIOGRAPHY. 


T he struggle of genius with adversity, though oftentimes represented, 
never ceases to bo interesting. Every variation of this story has its 
own graces, and conveys its separate and peculiar lesson. Whoso passes 
worthily through the straits and perils of difficult and painful circumstances 
is thereby rccommondod to tlie sym])athy and admiration of mankind. Men 
love to trace the paths by whic h he journeyed — ^to i'ontemplate, as &om 
a quiet and retired distance, the obstacles and dangers ho survived and 
o\ercame — to witness, with a wondering and pensive interest, the whole 
intricate drama of his baffled and renewed endeavours — and are not without 
a disposition to rejoice in the result, when it is seen that a manly and 
consistent purpose has been followed by success. The biographies of 
diligent and able pei*sons arc, accordingly, among the most attractive and 
encouraging studies which can engage the attention of hopeful and aspiring 
natures ; being at once mementoes of triumphant energy and pledges of 
the possibilities whieli are o])en to further and corresponding enteiprises. 
Ho tlmt can succeed in delineating the outward and inward being and 
history of a man — especially of a man esteemed eminent and worthy in 
his generation — ^will not alone impart a rational and exalted pleasure to 
those who may attentbely consider the delineation, but will llkewiso 
c ontribiitc something to illustrate and promote that intellectual and spiri- 
tual advancement where'of all men arc more or less capable, and are 
morally enjoined to aim after. With sonic such intent, though on a 
small and very imperfect scale, it is here proposed to portray the life 
and experiences of Professor Ileyne— a scholar whose reputation has now 
been long cstablisliod among the lc.iniecl, not only in Germany, his native 
country, but likewise in h>ance and England, and indeed throughout 
Kurojie generally, lly common acknowledgment of all competent and 
enlightened scholars, he was a man of solid and excellent attainments, and 
of a cliaracter in nearly all respects remarkable: upright, persevering, 
steadfast-minded; in what ho did and what he suffered a noteblo example 
of high intelligence, of quiet and sedulous endeavour, personal energy and 
helpfulness ; and also of a pure, modest, and unpretending probity. Any 
relation which sliall represent, however faintly, the attempts, labours, and 
performances of such a man, cannot jDnil to be acceptable to many readers, 
and to some may possibly prove more infective, and perhaps no leaa 
cntei tainiiig, than more voluminous and ambitious publications. ‘ 
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Cfaristian Gottlob H<»yne was bom at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in 
the month of September 1729. riis father, Geox^e IToyne, was a weaver 
in humble, and even impoverished circumstances. The manufactures of 
Saxony were in his daysrisibly derlining; and consequently the miseries 
of his dasB were almost daily accumulating, and their prospects becoming 
constantly more and more hopeless. Scarcely could the workman, with 
his utmost diligence, cam a sufficiency for his own support, still less 
was he capable of udoctuatcly providino: for liis family. Heyne was 
accordingly nurtmod and brought up in the most extreme and bitter 
poverty. * The earliest companion of my ehildliood,* says he, ‘ was want ; 
and my first impressions came from the tears of my mother, who had 
not bread to give her cliildren.’ Tie was also the first-born of the family ^ 
and had therefore the coinpletcst opportunities for witnessing the various 
phases of destitution which the household from time to time pre- 
sented. Many a piteous and distressing spectacle appears to have beex> 
exliibited in that poor weaver’s cottage, where th(‘ father often worked 
tluroogh long weary days— from t‘arly morning until late at night — and 
then perliapB could not find a piirehascr for the product of liis labour, 
^enes of memorable sadness, luinger-panirs, the still despair of stricken 
industry, were things familiar to the boy from earliest infancy ; and with 
the strange bewildered sympathy of a diihl, he often looked upward to 
his mother’s face, and wept to sec iter sorrowful, liis was a childhood 
of that unhappy sort whieli Charles Lamb has so touchingly depicted — 
a childliood which has ‘ no childislmesr in its dwellings,’ no toys, no pas- 
timos, no pleasant or sweet n tnomhrances — nothing but the keen expe* 
riences of a premature worldlinesB, Satuvday-niglit anxieties, the dull 
Oppression and the bondage of despondency. How painful a thing is 
it that a child should have any eui-iositj' nhoiit the jjrice of bread, or bo 
so conditioned as to ent('rtaiii a fear of being sent away as creditless 
from a baker’s shop! Whoever lias a child in such extremity-^not 
yet hardened or rendered callous by long feiniliarity with wretchedness — 
will not roaflily forget the deplorable dejection of its countenance. 

Young Cluristian Ileyno suffered many such rebuffs ; suffered them until 
his yoimg heart grew vindictive and rebellious. It is little known bow 
much i^atural oxasperatioo is kindled in even tender minds by harassing^ 
and straitened circumstances. To this poor boy, a.s he began to apprehend 
some little of the discrepancies of society, it appeared that people were 
everywhere combined, as in liostile conspiracy, to render him and those 
who were dear to liim imhappy. The distress occasioned to his parents by 
the haughty bearing of ‘ purse-proud ’ traders— forestallers, who bought up 
tho linen mode by the i)oorer people at the lowest, and often unjust prices, 
to sell in other districts at the highest — nniusod and fostered in him a 
burning indignation. Often, on Saturday nights, liad he seen his mother 
* wringing her hands and wet*pmg,’ when it happened that she liad come 
back with tho web of the father s weaving— the product of a week’s hard 
toil, and not nnfrequcntly of bleepless nights — having been unable to find 
any one to buy it. On sucli occasions the boy or his sister would sometimes 
be sent out with the same piece of cloth, to try if could get rid of it, 
a|e«y of the places where the mother’s application bad been unsacoos.sful. 
< wW^sity, as Heyne has related, often constiained the poorer sort to sell 
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the sweat of their bro%^ for anjthmg the forestallers thf>flght well Ut 
offer, aod to make up the deficiency between the price and valiie in star- 
vatiom The imperiouBness and petty tyranny of these unjust dealers so 
powerfully and painfully laid hold upon his mind, that when afterwards, at 
school, he first heard of ^ tyrannicide,' he says he conceived the project 
acting the part of a Brutus on all those ^ oppressors of the poor ' who had 
so often cast his father and mother into straits, deeming that it would be a 
nobh; deed to rid the earth of them for ever. * And here,’ adds he, ‘ I had 
the first instance or illustration of a truth which 1 have since frequently 
had occasion to observe— that if the man who is armed with a feeling of his 
wrongs, and possessed of any considerable strength of soul, does not risk 
the worst, and become an open criminal, it is solely owing to the beneficent 
cfffect of the circumstances wherein Providence has placed him, which, by 
fettering liis activity, guard him from attempting the destructive enterprises 
his excited passions may suggest. Tliat tlie oppressing portion of man- 
kind should be secured against the oppressed is apparently regarded, in 
the scheme of the inscrutable Wisdom, as a most important element of 
the present system of things.’ 

Ileync’s parents, though thus miserably situated, did what they could 
to procure him some little education. At an early age he was sent to one 
of the humbler sort of sciiools, where he soon obtained the praise of taking 
delight in leai-ning, and of making more than ordinary progress. Before 
ho was ten years old ho even began to assist in raising the money for hia 
school fees, by giving lessons to a neighbour’s child in reading and in pen- 
manship. W'hen tlie common school course liad carried him as far as he 
could he advanced by it, lie became desirous, as lie says, of ‘ proceeding 
into Latin.’ LnluckUy, it was beyond his parents’ means to provide the 
money for such a purpose. This was a great grief to the boy, and he 
liore it about with him for many days, perceiving little likelihood of ever 
being delivered from it. However, one day when he was greatly dis- 
tressed, even to sobs and tears, by pondering on his cheerless prospects, 
he happened to be sent to fetch a loaf from the shop of a baker, who 
was his godfather, and a near relation of his mother ; and as it chanced, 
was questioned by the worthy man concerning his discomposure, whidx, 
after a stream of tears, the boy succeeded in revealing, and presently 
had good reason to be comforted. The godfather was in easy circum- 
stances, and as Heyne records, he magnanimously offered to pay out of 
his own pocket the weekly sum required for the desired teaching, imposing 
in return only one condition upon the pupil — namely, that he should 
come to him every yuuday, and repeat such part of the Gospel as he 
Lad learned by heai*t : an arrangement which lieyne considered had one 
very good effect upon him, inasmuch as it exercised his memory, and 
taught him to recite without bashfulncss or hesitation. 

Oveijoycd by his unexpected fortune, the boy started off homewards 
to proclaim the grand intelligence, triumphantly tossing up his loaf into the 
air, and capering with barefooted adroitness to catch it as it descended. 
Ilis almost delirloas excitement was naturally detrimental to the suo- 
ecssful management of sleights-of-hand, and after a few surprising httS| 
the loaf, fell into a puddle; an unfortunate circumstance. wliieh brou^t 
tlie elated experimenter a little more to his senses. However, <the chid^ 
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ingft which he anticipated turned out nowise serious, as his mother was 
also heartily delighted by the news whioh he communicated. The father, 
it seems, was less content, thinking possibly that the boy was smitten 
witli an ambition beyond his crroiimstances, and that all this eagerness 
for learning, in one so unfavourably conditioned, could prove ultimately 
little other than the root of manifold vexations, if not of lifelong disappoint- 
ments. Nevertheless, tlic boy remained at school, making as much pro- 
gress as he could under many great impediments, the respectable god- 
father continuing all along to jiay the fees with commendable regularity. 
At the end of two years the schoolmaster discovered that the pupil had 
pretty well exhausted his own scholarship : a discovery which Heyne 
declares he himself had made before, but bad entertained an uncomfort- 
able delicacy about armouncing it. 

It now seemed likely that Ilcyiie's education was to 1)c considered as 
completed. As in straitened households every accession of help, how- 
ever small, is of consequence, it was naturally enough the desire of his 
jiarents that he should, as soon as possible, quit bis school-books, and try 
nis liand at weaving. To this the boy evinced an inveterate repugnance, 
and in opposition to tlic wislies of his father, entertained a ‘ longing to get 
into the grammar-school of the town,’ where lie hoped to prosecute with 
more effect the studies he had begun. OftcMi with a sAd and wistful look 
did he linger by tlio walls of tlic school-house as he passed, and sighed as 
he reflected on the hardship of being excluded from participating in the 
advantages enjoyed there by many who had ])robably far less reverence 
for knowledge. What bliss would it have been to have exchanged places 
with some miserable truant, whose slow brains were so jaded with immea- 
surable taskwork as to be in danger of being (’ruslied by the burthens 
laid on them, and to wliom the very vawc. of ‘ scliool’ was gro^ an 
abomination, suggesting only an everlasting weariness, like that of Sisy- 
phus in the dreary shades, rolling Ids huge stone up to the mountain-top, 
to return for ever on hi.s Jiead ! 

However, the Fates are sometimes generous, and even that which we 
most despair of shall now and then, by some rare and uiicxpectod acci- 
dent, turn out an actual event. An eccentric clergyman, wJio was Heyne’s 
se.cund godfather, came by cliance to hear of the boy’s unusual anxiety 
alter learning, and liad tlie curiosity to send for him, for the purpose 
of testing both his knowledge and capability by an examination. TJie 
result was satisfactory, and the good parson promised that he * should go 
to the town school,’ and that he himself would pay the cliargcs. What 
a sudden turn of happiness fur Heyne I lie declares it to be impossible to 
express the joy which ravished him on that occasion. Away, then, is ho 
despatched to the ‘ first teacher,’ is examined in customary form, and 
‘ placed with approbation in tlie second class.’ The second idass, however, 
having conceited notions of its respectability, almost declines to tolerate 
the poor boy’s presence. ‘ Weakly from infancy,’ says he, ‘ pressed down 
with want and sorrow, liaving never had any cheerful enjoyment of child- 
hood or of youth, 1 was still but small in stature, and my class-fellows, 
judging by appearances, had a very slight opinion of me.' Nevertheless, 
* various proo& of diligence,* and praises from the master, gradually 
CQii^ince 4he fellows that he is worthy of his place. His diligence, 
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indeed, was not a little hampered by want of books. Sebastian Seydel, 
the eccentric clergyman, appears to have kept his promise somewhat 
too closely to the letter ; he paid the quarterly fees, provided the pupil 
with the requisito blue -cloak — rather a coarse one, says Heyne, but 
perhaps not on that account the worse for use — ^and gave him a mul- 
titude of useless volumes that were lying on his shelves ; but to supply 
him with appropriate and sufficient school-books was not in the bond. 
The truth is, the eccentric Sebastian was often sliort of cash, and had 
need at all times to exercise a rather rigid thrift. A man of magni- 
ficent liberality of intention, but of insufficient means, he appears to liave 
been as charitable as he could well afford to be ; and his memory is worthy 
of respect among poor students everywhere, as one who really helped a 
brother sciholar in extremity, when richer, and probably more highly 
* respectable ’ persons, turned indifferently away, and, like the Levite of the 
parable, * passed by on the other side.’ 

To meet the inequalities of his situation, lleyne had every day to 
borrow the books of some of his class-fellows, and to copy out such parts 
as were assigned for the lesson ; a practice wliich, though it kept him in 
a manner always more or less dependent, was not unserviceable so far as 
his progress in study was concerned. On the other hand, the honest 
Seydel would exercise a rigorous supervision of his proceedings, and gave 
him from time to time certain hours of instruction in the Latin tongue. 
Sebastian in liis youth had learned to make Latin verses, and it seemed 
to him that the grandest acconqilishment of a classical education was even 
that of making Latin verses. Accordingly Ileyiio liad to adjust himself to 
this Egyptian taskwork of brick-making without straw. * Scarcely,’ says 
he, ‘was “ Erasmus dc Civilitate Morum'’ got over, when I, too, must take 
to verse-making, and all this before I liad read any authors, or could pos- 
sibly possess a suitable store of words.’ There is every evidence that the 
good Sebastian was a jmlani — a meagre, contracted man, whose meaning 
might be well enough, but wliosc insight cannot be honestly commended. 
He was also, says Hcync, * passionate and rigorous — in every point repul- 
sive;’ a stiff-necked, self-willed, desperate ‘old bachelor,’ and vain to 
absurdity of his ridiculous gift of Latinity. ‘ These qualities of his,’ con- 
tinues Heyne, ‘ all contributed to overload my youth, and nip away in the 
bud every enjoyment of its pleasures.’ 

While thus burthened and depressed by the Sebastian task-labours, lie 
was likewise impeded and held down by almost every sort of want, vexa- 
tion, and discouragement. ‘ The school-course was bad : nothing but the 
old routine — vocables, translations, exercises; all without spirit or any 
proper purpose.’ Still, so far as the virtue of such matters went, he 
appears to have made- a very excellent proficiency. In the course of time 
he became competent to write both Latin and Greek verses, and could 
even render in that shape the ‘discour.ses which he heard at church.’ 
Some * ray of hope’ thereupon began to shine within his mind, A certam 
small degree of self-respect and self-confidcnco was also now awakened in 
him by his success in a school examination, conducted in the presence of 
the superintendent or chief inspector of schools, who happened to call in 
his vocation at the Chemnitz Grammar-' chool. Dr Theodor KrUger, as 
Heyne infonns us, was ‘a theologian of some leaniing for his time;’ and- 
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Rt his visit the rector was teaching ex caihedra^ the doctor snddehly 
intenrnpted biiQy and put the question, l^o among the scholars could tell 
htm wl^ might be made by way of anagram from the word A^Jt 8 triaf It 
seems that this whim had entered the inspector’s head from the circum- 
stance that the * first Silesian war’ was just begun, and some such anagram, 
redtoned extremely liappy, had recently appeared in a certain news^japer. 
None of the boys knew wliat an anagram really was: the very rector 
looked blank and considerably perplexed. As none answered, however^ 
he began to give ‘ a description of anagrams in general.’ Iloyne instantly 
set himself to work, and sprung forth with his discovery — VoRtari! This 
differed somewhat from the new.spaper one, and of course was all the 
better. * So much greater was the sui^erintendcnt’s admiration ; and the 
more, as the successful aspirant was a little boy on the lowest bench of tlie 
eemnda' Dr Theodor growled applause; but in so doing he set the 
entire school about the cars of Tlcyiie, ‘ as lie stoutly upbraided them with 
being beaten by an infimim' 

It was this * pedantic adventure,’ as Ileyiie calls it, which first gave an 
impulse to the development of his powers. Ho began to take some little 
credit for himself, and in spite of all the oppression and contempt in which 
he languished, resolved on struggling foi-ward. Still, he says, this first 
struggle was sadly ineftectual — wa.H soon, iiidei^d, regarded as a piece of 
mere conceit, and brought on him ‘ a thousand humiliations and dis- 
quietudes.’ The per\^erse way, too, in which the old parson treated him — 
the discontent of his parents, and esi)ccially of his father, who thought 
tliat, had the boy stuck by weaving, the household might have been to 
some extent improved in eirouiiistanres — the pressure of want, and the 
almOvSt gnulgiiig entertniument he received at home — the feeling of back- 
wardness and degradation whii'h accompanied him continually — ^all this 
would allow of * no cheerful thought, no sent iment of worth,’ to spring up 
within him for the adornment or elevation of liis nature. *■ A timorou.s, 
bashful, awkward e-arriage shut me out still farther from all exterior 
attractions. Where could 1 learn good manners, elegance, a right way of 
thoitglit? Where could I attain any culture for heart and spirit?’ Up- 
wards, however, he still strove with resolution. *A feeling of honour, a 
wish for something better, an efTort to v*'<»rk myself out of this abasement, 
incessantly attended me ; but being without direction, it led me for the 
moat part into clownishness, aiillennes.s, and misanthropy.’ At length, by 
a favourable turn of circumstance, a })lace was openeil for him where some 
training in these respects 1)01*01110 obtainable. There was a young gentle- 
man, lately introduced into society, at the ^west end’ of Chemnitz, for 
whom his frimids desired a little private instruction in the languages, lie 
was too select a personage to be sent to scdiool, and not old enough for 
college ; therefore it came to pass that lleyne, beiug heard of and recom- 
mend, was chosen for his temporary tutor. * As these private lessons 
brought me in a gulden monthly (that is to say, about two-aud-sixpence 
sterling), I now began to defend my.<telf a little against tlie grumbling of 
my parents. Hitherto 1 had been in the habit of doing work occssionally, 
that I might not be told 1 contributed nothing to the eamu)g of my Inread ; 
dotli^ 0 ^ oil for my lamp 1 had earned by teaching in the house ; these 
1 cohld now relinquish ; and thus my condition was in some degree 
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improved. On the other hand, 1 had the opportunity of seeing persona of 
better education. 1 gained the good-will of the family ; so that, besides 
the lesson hours, 1 generally lived there. Such socioty afibrded me some 
culture, extended my conceptions and opinions, and also polished a little 
the rudeness of my exterior.* 

In this new situation Heyno appears to have bad at least some partial 
enjoyment of existence. Indeed he fell privately in love wi£h his pupiVs 
sister, made and destroyed innumerable .Greek and Latin verses in celebra- 
tion of her cliarms, and bad tlie audacity to ‘ dream of sometime rising 
high enough to be worthy of her.* Tliis, however, was but a flattering 
delusion, though he did succeed' in acquiring the friendship both of herself 
and of her mother. The grand concern wliicli meanwhile occupied his 
thoughts was, how he should be able to got to the university at Leipzig. 
Old Sebastian, with his munificent * liberality of intention,’ had promised 
to stand good on this occasion; and it is thought he would liave done 
so with the greatest pleasure, had it cost him nothing : as it was, he merely 
gave extremely liberal promises, but could not by any device be brought 
to produce a fractiou of hard (jash ; and elsewhere for lleyne there was 
no resource. At ‘length, wearied, it Ls surmised, by the youth’s impor- 
tunity, he determined to bestir liiraself ; and accordingly he directed his 
assistant, who was then going to Leipzig, to conduct Ileyno thither — 
the latter doubting not but that at the end of the journey Bomothiiig 
pleasant would turn up. The two arrived in safety; but when the 
anxious student made inquiries respecting the arrangements which he sup- 
posed his patron had made for him ‘at college, he found none whatever had 
been made, and moreover, that there was not a groachm of money provided 
to meet any of his necessities. This information the assistant gave him, 
and then left him at a lodging-house, declaring that anything further was 
not in his commission. 

Heyne had in his pocket exactly two gulden^ and not the slightest 
prospect of obtaining any more when these should be expended. Starva- 
tion stood visibly before him at not many da 3 ’’s’ distance. A youth with- 
out connections, in a strange phico, shabbily attired, and destitute of books, 
with simply five shillings in his purse, he found himself set down at the 
threshold of Leipzig University, ‘ to studv all learning,* and build his 
fortunes out of chaos. No wonder that sheer despondency at first over- 
mastered him. He speedily fell sick ; and, as he says, recovered only ‘ to 
fall into conditions of life wherein he became the prey of desperation.’ 
All the miseries which, from ages immemorial, the ‘ poor scholar’ lias been 
heir to, were now, for long years, to be his only portion. How he con- 
trived to live, much more how he managed to study, it is utterly impossible 
to make out. The hapless Sebastian Soydel, it appears, did occasionally 
send some churlish pittance, hut never until ^ after unspeakable solicita- 
tions,* and then * in quantities that were consumed by incxtinguisliable 
debt,* and commonly accompanied by disagreeable admonitions. On one 
occasion he even addressed a letter externally — ‘ A" M. Heyne^ Etudkmlt 
Negligeant:^ a veritable and aggravated slander; for, so far from being a 
* student negligent,* Heyne was perliaps of all students the most endeavour- 
ing and diligent. Witness, for instance, one of his modes ot * pursuing^ 
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knowledge under diiUculties.' Having no money to pay class-fecs, it was 
only to vrhat are called ^opeu lectures' he could usually gain admission. 
There were, however, certain ‘ ill-guarded class-rooms ’ into which a needy 
student might occasionally insinuate himself with little or no tear of being 
noticed as an intruder. • Of such class-rooms Jleyne appears to have 
availed himself according to opportunity, and to liave picked up such 
casual crumbs of knowledge as were thus procurable. It was in this 
way he studied philosophy under Winkler. Uiduckily, the frequency of 
his attendance excited jealousy among the. students, and one day they 
received him with a violent scraping of the feet — a sort of derisive cheering 
which was anything but pleasant. Ileyne could not venture back; and 
when the beadle came to him some time afterwards, demanding the fee, he 
says he had * many shifts to make before he could raise it.’ 

For half a year he would be left utterly without help ; then, as if smitten 
with sudden penitence for his sins, the incorrigible Sebastian would promise 
to come and see him ; but often when he came would ‘ return without leav- 
ing him a penny.’ Notwithstanding numerous applications, Hcyne never 
could obtain any public «*issi8tancc : no free Uthle or stijicndium was at any 
time procurable. Often he had no regular meal, an^K not even money 
enough to buy a loaf to satisfy his hunger. Darkness and the gloom of 
discontent fell in heavy shadows over his spirit, lie longed to die and be 
at rest, knowing that in the grave there is no icani. Yet tliere is always 
mercy in the world, and the kindliness of gentle liearts ever gushes, 
even among the arid places where the most unhappy wander. ‘ One good 
heart alone,' but yet one, did ITe^nc find in that parched and boundless 
wilderness of hulhrereucy in whiv-li he lived : one good lieart, and that a 
woman's — beating with , sympathy in the sound and lioncst bosom of 
the poor Ber\*ant-girl of the house at wliich he lodged. She beheld 
him with compassion, and "with a ricii benevolence that shames the givings 
of the wealthy, she brouglit liim of her scanty store — nay, risked almost 
everything she hud, to relieve him in his frightful need. The noble 
womanly Samaritan ! * Could I but tind thee,' said Ileyne, when years of 
better fortiuie had attended him — * could 1 hut find tliee, even now, thou 
good and pious soul, that 1 might repay thee what thou then didst for me !’ 

How ho was sustained under so much pressing and protracted misery 
Heyno declares to be to himself a my8teIy^ * What carried me forward,’ 
says he, ‘ was not ambition — any youthful dream of ouc day taking a place, 
or aiming to take one, among the leanied. It is true the bitter feeling of 
debasement, of deficiency in education and external polish-7-the conscious- 
ness of awkwardness in social life, incessantly accompanied me. But my 
chief strength lay in a certain defiance of fate. This gave me courage 
not to yield — everywhere to try to the uttermost whether I was doomed 
without remedy never to rise from this degradation.’ 

Among the Leipaig professors, the only one from whom He>ne appears 
to have derived any advantage w^as Erncsti. In some way, which is not 
very clear to us, he succeeded in gaining admittance to Ernesti’s lectures ; 
and here, as his biographer llecren has remarked, he first learned * what 
interpretation of the classics meant.’ Another professor, named Crist, a 
rather singular and fiintastic persom^, who dwelt considerably on ' taste, 
elegance of manners, and the like,’ was pleased to take some notice of him, 
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and procured him occasional employment as a private teacher. He also 
souglit to direct him a little in his studies, advising him ‘ to imitate Scaligcr, 
and read the ancients, so as to begin with the most ancient, and proceed 
regularly to the latest ’ — a sage recommendation, reminding one of Gold- 
smith’s pleasantry about the folly of presenting a man with ruffles who was 
destitute of a shirt. Of all teachers, however, it is clear, as Mr Carlyle 
observes, that Ileyne’s best teacher was himself. * No pressure of distress, 
no want of books, advisers, or encouragement, not hunger itself, could 
abate his resolute perseverance. Wliat books he could come at he bor- 
rowed ; and such was his excess of ze«*il in reading, that for a whole half 
year he allowed himself only two nights of sleep in the week, till at last a 
fever obliged him to be more moderate. His diligence was undirected or 
ill-directed, but it never rested, never paused, and must at length prevail. 
Fortune had cast him into a cavern, and he was gi-oping darkly round ; but 
the prisoner was a giant, and would at length burst forth as a giant into 
the light of day. IIcpic, without any clear aim, almost without any hope, 
had set his heart on obtaining knowledge ; a force as of instinct drove him 
on, and no promis^and no 'threat could turn liim back.’ Jn the depth of 
his destitution he nad tlie almost unparalleled temerity to refuse a tutor- 
ship, which promised to be a comfortable apjiointmcnt, but which he con- 
sidered it advisable to decline, inasmuch as it would remove him from the 
university. Crist, aware of the urgency of his circumstances, had sent for 
him one Sunday, and made him the proposal ; ‘ and thereupon,’ says Heyne, 
‘ there arose a violent struggle witliin me, which agitated me for several 
days ; and to this hour it is incomprehensible to me where I found resolu- 
tion to determine on renouncing the offer, and to follow out my object in 
Leipzig.’ It was extremely difficult for a man in his extremity to ascer- 
tain the wisest course ; and doubtless every considerate and * practical ’ 
person, who might have been consulted, would have advised the contrary 
of wliat Heyne decided on ; but yet there is ever truth ui the soul’s 
instincts, and he who accejpts their intimations with purity and singleness 
of purpose, may roly on them with confidence, and esteem them the best 
guides of his volition. 

Heyne remained at the university ; afid by dint of starving, and the 
precarioiis employment of private teaching, managed both to keep the life 
in him, and prosecute his studies. It is utterly impossible to tell how; 
neither his own narrative, nor the * liiographicial Portraiture ’ by Professor 
lleeren, affords us any sufficient information in regard to these particulars. 
All we can gather is, that he lived ‘ in a dreary vicissitude of want,’ 
spinning out his exiflience from day to day, uiiwarmcd by any ray of com- 
fort, except the ‘ fire that bunicd or smouldered unquenchably in Ids own 
bosom.* It appears that his sole means w'erc the scanty gratuities of 
Sebastian, and the casual and inconsiderable fees which he earned by pri- 
vate teaching. Sometimes perhaps he might work a little in that capacity 
w'hich the Germans call ‘ classical hodmanship ’ — translating and transcrib- 
ing passages of Greek and Latin for the use of authors and philosophers 
who were somewhat ‘ rusted ’ in their languages, or ivho could turn their 
talents to better account as builders than would be practicable while acting 
as ‘hodmen’ for themselves. At one tim * he had an engagement of this 
sort under the once famous but now forgotten Criisius, who Vasjthen 
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‘ first professor of theolog}" ’ at I^eipzig— with what remuneration is not 
apparent. One thing we can disc',em with sati-sfaction, tliat in sucli 
cinpioyments as are open to him licyne does not fail to acquit himself 
with credit. As a c-onsequencc, his talents an<l endeavours began hy 
degrees to attract notice^ and his perverse situation to excite a little 
sympathy; and ‘ here and there some well-wisher had his eye on hin^ and 
stood ready to do liiin a service.’ 

In this way had llcync struggled up to manhood, 'fwo-and-twenty 
years Imd he endured as severe bard&hip as Inippened to any man of liis 
gtnicTatiori. jMorcover, his ditliculties were yet far from being ended. In 
tin*, latter days (d* his e<dlege life lie had betaken himself to the study of 
the law, though without the slightest prospect of being able to turn it to 
any immedmte practical acc(nint. Otlier brand n,'s of learning ho continued 
ineanwliile to prosecute, and indeeii hedd himself i-eaely to lay hold of any- 
thing tliat might turn up to his advantage. \Vliile thus waiting, as it 
were, to eatdi the slriugs of possilfdity, a triiiiug lueident occurred, some- 
thing akin to that ‘ jiodaiitu^ adventure ’ befonj mciiti^ed, which brought 
about important changes in lii.s situation. Among tlm persons in Leipzig 
who had extended towards him some little measure of favour was a French 
preacher named l.«aco.ste, who, dying .suddenly, was by lleyiu! somewhrt 
lamented; and he, as it is said, inspired by persona) sorrow, composed a 
long Latin Eiiicedium on the occa.sion — a poem nowise intended for tlie 
press, but which certain of the deceased’s hearers were .so extremely 
pleased with as to cause it to he printed ‘ in the liuest style of typography 
and decoration.’ Now, among the. students in Lei])/iig at that time were 
the respectable and re.‘-peete<l sems of Fount iinilu — prime miiiLster and 
favourite of the Kloetor of Saxon>, and al.^o a person of high repute 
for his shining patronage of literature, llruid's sons, it is surmised, sent 
homo to Dresden a copy of Ileyiie’.s clegantly-dccoralcd Epicedium; and 
the count, struck willi the decorations, wa.s pleasc'd to express himself 
well contented wdth the poem, and to say, moreover, he should like to have 
the author in ins service. 

‘ A prime minhter's w’ord.*-,’ says one wlio has written on this matter, 
'are not as water spilt upon tlie ground, which cannot be gathered; ])ut 
nvther as heavenly manna, which is treasured up and eaten, not without a 
religious sentiment. Ileyne wa.s forthwhli written to from all quarters 
tlmt hi.s fortune was iinuie : he luid hut to showr liimself in Dresden, said 
his friends witli one. voice, and golden showor.s from the inini.stcruil cornu- 
copia would refresh him almost to saturation ; for was not the count token 
with himV and who in all i^axony, not excepting aercue liiglmess itself, 
could gainsay the count V Over-persuaded, and against his will, Ileyne at 
length determined on tlie ii)untey, for which, as an 'mdi.spen.sable prelimi- 
nary, lifty-oiie thaln'H ” liad to he borrowed ; and so, following this hopeful 
quest, lie actually wrived at jlrosdcu in a\pvil 1752. Count Lriilil received 
him W'ith the most captivating smiles, and even assured him in words that 
he, Count Briihl, would t:ike care of him, Lut a prime minister has so 
much to take care of! Ileyne danced attendance all sj>ring and summer, 
happier than our Johuson, inasmuch as he had not to “ blow his fingers ia 
a eui^lo?»by,” the weather being warm; and obtained not only promises, 
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but iipcful experience of their value at courts. lie was to be made a secre- 
l.ary, witli five hundred, with four hundred, or even with three hundred 
thalers of income; only in the meanwhile his old stock of fifty-one had 
run out, and he had nothing to live upon,* 

Heyne is convinced at hmgtli tlmt he must look about him for some- 
thing more tangible than Count Briilil’s i)romises. •By good-luck he ob- 
tained some cinployniont in his old craft of private teaching, which 
sustained him through tlic winter; but when this ceased he remained 
witlioiit resources. \Vhat to do he could not well conceive. Tn Dresden, 
however, there arc piihlisliers and booksellers ; so Heyne goes to some of 
them to solicit work in antliorship. He is so far fortunate as to get 
intrusted with a few translations ; but, as the writer just quoted says^ Miis 
emoluments would scarcely furnish him with salt, not to speak of victuals.* 
In a short time he was so tar reduced as to be obliged to sell the few 
books he possessed; and by and by ho cveti finds himself with only 
the universal eniiopy for the ceiling of his bedchamber. ‘A licentiate in 
flivinity, one fsoiiiitag, took pity on his honselessiiess, and shared a garret 
witli him; wJiero, as tliere, was no nnocenpied bod, Heyne slept on the 
door, with a few folios for bis pillow. Ho fared ho as to lodging: in 
regard to board, lu' gathered cui])ty peascods, and had them boiled : 
this ’was not mifn'ijneiitly his only meal.* dogs of any Lazarus 

in any generation have fared Iietter. However, after * incredible solicita- 
tions,* Heyni; at length, in the antninn of 1753, obtained — not his promised 
sccTctaryship at five or four lumdiTd thalers, luit tlic subordinate post of 
under-clerk in tlie Briilil library, witl: one hundred thalers — a salary 
scarcely enough to preserve him from starvation, but which was doubt- 
less very welcome. lu this way was Tleyne, Makeii care of’ by tlie illus- 
irioiis Count Briihl. Let young scholars think of it, and as far as mortals 
I'.rc eoncenif dj depend on no oin* hut th(*mselves. 

Heyne maybe ne^ ertlieless considered as having now in some sort got 
to ground. After struggling long with the rough tompestnous breakers 
tliat surge above tins shoals of worldly lite, he is finally wasJiod ashore — 
on a barren and uninhabited island — an island also Avelhiigh uninliahit- 
ablo, and needing more than (Viisoc ingenuity to yield anytliing worth 
the gathering. Heyne, however, sets to work, and, out of such available 
soil as he finds in the Briihl Library, protluces liis first book. This was 
a car(*fully -prepared edition of ‘ Tibiillns,’ which was printed at Leipzig 
in 1755 — a work reported to exhibit remarkable talent, inasmuch as ‘ the 
rudiments of all those cxetilJciiccs by which Heyne afterwards became 
distinguished as a commentator on the classics arc more or lesr apiiarent 
in it.* To whom should tlio same he dedicated but to the ‘ Illustrious 
Henry Count von Briihl ? * So ac;cordiiigly stands it on the title-xiage in 
highly - imposing Latin — lUvjtfrMmo Domino TTcnriro Cfmiti tie Br^d 
inm'ipta. But though tlius propitiated, the illustrious Briihl paid no regard 
to it ; nor indeed did Germany at large pay much ; though in another 
country it fell into the hands of Bhunken, by whom it wa*: rightly estimated, 
and with him lay waiting, as axipeare*! thereafter, to be * the pledge of 
better fortune for its author.* 

The profits of the ‘ Tibullus * were n. -t enormous, though it appears 
they served to cancel a few outstanding debts ; and thus, willi*th^aid of- 
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the hundred thalers’ regtdar income, the steam of life ■was languitlly kept 
up. Unhappily for lieyiie as well as others, in 1750 the very memorable 
Beven-Years' War broke out ; Frederick of Prussia advanced on Dresden, 

* animated with especial fury against Brtilil,' whose palaces and high places 
were accordingly ere long reduced to aslies, and, with other wreck and 
devastation, there was an end of ‘seventy thousand splendid volumes.^ 
Heyne, it seems, liad been engaged in studying Kpictetus, and publishing 
an edition of his ‘ Kncldridion ; ’ from which work his biographer lleeren 
affirms ‘his great soul liad acquired much stoical nourishment.* Heyiie 
liad evidently need of all the suppe)rt Epictetus could yield him, for qow 
he was again cast lioinclcss on the world. By translating pamphlets, 
writipg articles for newspapers, and by other such journey work of author- 
ship as ha])pencd to turn up, lie contrived, tlioiigh narrowly, to elude starva- 
tion, and save tlie authorities of Dresden the cxjiense of a parish coffin. At 
a time when he was dcispcrately ‘ hard up,’ the jioet Kubencr, with whom 
he liad some sliglit acquaintance, eaiiie to him witli the offer of a tutor- 
ship, which Ileyiie, knowing the penalty, dared not at the moment do 
•otlierwisc than amqit. 'i'utorships he habitually aboiipnatcd ; but 'Want, 
like l^eath, regards no man’s scruples or conveniciu'cs. 

The tutorship did not prove so bad as he expcjctcd. Indeed we come 
now upon a little ‘ eyjircss-ainl-inyrtle oasis ’ of romance — a thing one 
could scarcely liave calculated on iu so hard and stony a history as 
Heyne’s. He was engaged to teach the son of a Herr von Schbnberg; 
And on entering the Behiinberg house, he says lie was ‘ ushered into a room 
where sat several ladies engaged, with gay youthful sportiveness, in 
friendly confidential talk, h'rau von Sclionberg, but lately married, yet at 
this time distant from her husband, was preparing for a journey to him 
at Prague, where his business detained him. On her liruw still beamed 
the pure innocence of youth ; in her eyes you saw a glad soft vernal sky ; 
a smiling, loving comphiisanc'c aocoinjiaiiied her discourse. Tliis, too, 
seemed one of those souls clear and uiicontaminated as they come from 
the hands of their Maker. By reason of her brother, in her tender love of 
him, J must liave been to her no iiJiiinportant guest. Beside her stood a 
young lady, digiiided in aspect, of fair, slender shape, nut regular in fea- 
ture, yet soul in every glance. Her words, her looks, her every movement, 
impressed you with respect : auothcr sort of respect than what is paid to 
rank and birth. Good sense, good feeling disclosed itself in all she did. 
You forgot that more beauty, more softness might have been demanded; 
you felt yourself under tlie hdlueiice of souietliiiig noble, something 
stately and earnest, something decihi\c that lay in lier look, in her ges- 
tures, not less attmeted to her than eompelled to reverence her.* 

This latter lady bore tlie name of Theresa Weiss ; she was tlie orphan 
daughter of some musical professor, and was present hero as the humble 
companion, having formerly been the schoolmate, of tlie Frau von Schon- 
berg, whose young brother the destinies liad assigned to Heyne for a pupil. 
The first sight of Theresa seems only to have inspired him with esteem. 

• What I noticed most,’ siiys he, * wei*e the efforts she made to relieve luy 
embarrassment, the fruit of my dowm-bent pride, and to keep me, a stranger, 
entering among familiar acquaintances, in easy conversation. Her good 
heart reminded her how much the unfortunate requires encouragement, 

i-V 
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especially when placed, as I was, among those to whose protection he most 
look up. Thus was m'y first kindness for her awakened by that good- 
heartedness which made her among thousands a beneficent angel.* 

In a few days Hoyne commenced his duties, and saw the esteemed 
Theresa no more till the next spring, she having accompanied the Frau 
von Schbnberg in her journey to Prague. With the pleasant breath and 
goodly verdure of the month of May, he had, however, the pleasure of en- 
joying some days in her society, in agreeable country quarters at ^nsdorf, 
whither he had been invited to follow the family with his pupil. This 
is perhaps the most delicious season in the whole of llcyne's life. Though 
nowise a poetical man, he almost rises into poetry when reproducing it from 
memory. ‘ The society of two cultivated women,’ says he, ‘ who were of 
the noblest of their sex, and the desire to acquire their esteem, contributed 
to form my own character. Natpre and religion were the objects of my 
daily contemplation ; I began to act and live on principles of which till 
now I had never thought ; these, too, formed the subject of our constant* 
conversation. The loveliness of nature and the charms of solitude exalted 
our feelings to a pious and absorbing ecstacy.’ 

Heyne informs us furtljcr that Theresa discovered, sooner than he, tliat 
her friendship for him was growing into a passion. Does he mean to 
insinuate that I'hcresa first ac'knowlcdged her susceptibility ? If she did, 
there were doubtless reasons for it : Heyne was a slow man, remarkably 
unexcitable, and needing, like a flint, to* be struck before he could exhibit 
fire, lie seems to have been a man of almost preternatural bashfulness. 
He may have found it diflicailt to receive the notion that any interesting 
woman would ever love him. There are some rare examples of men of 
this description. And Avliat if the aiiiiahle Theresa could perceive all this, 
and with a womanly compassion take it upon her to sinoothc the way, and 
by some very gentle bint, given at the right time, indicate her tender 
inclinations ? Let none condemn Theresa should suc-li turn out to be the 
fact. But it is hardly likely to be ascertained now whether or not it was 
the fact. It may suflic(; for us to know that, in one way or another, Heyne 
and I’hercsa wore 1(‘(1 to consider themselves as lovers. Glad hours of 
a most exquisite communion were for a while their portion, and then fate 
cast them wide asuiubn* ; and the gulf of distance and of difficulty between 
them was but slenderly bridged over by an enthusiastic and melancholy 
correspondence. 

Ilcync accompanied his pupil to the university of Wittenberg, where ho 
remained for about a year, studying meanwhile, for his own behoof, in 
philosophy and German history ; but at the end of that time the Prussian 
cannon d<*rnolisbed the universit}', and sent the students to seek accom- 
modation in other places. 'I’he young Schbnberg went subsequently to 
Erlangen, and Heyne was left in Dresden without employment. Theresa 
was living in his neighbourhood, and is supposed to have rendered him 
several lover’s kindnesses. ‘ Twice,’ says lie, ‘ I received letters from an 
unknown hand containing money, which greatly alleviated my difficulties.’ 
Who sent them, think you, hut Theresa? However, as the cannonading 
be(‘ame warmer, she was compelled to take to flight, having first confided 
her little property to Heync’s charge, llesourceless persons must neces- 
sarily stand the brunt of popular calamities, and it was accordingly Heyne’s. 
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lot to abide the issme of the Prussian siege. On the 18th of July 17C0 the 
1>ombarrlmeut of Dresden began. ‘ J |mssed sevoi-al nights,’ says Ilcyiie, 

‘ in coiri])any with others, in a tavern, and the days in niy room ; so that 1 
eonld hear the balls from the battery, as they iicw through the streets, 
whizzing past my windows. An indiiference to danger and to life took, 
such possession of me, that on the last morning of the siege I went early 
to bed, and amid the friglitfullest crashing of bombs and grenades, fell 
fast asleep of fatigue, and lay sound till mid-day. On awakening, 1 
huddled on my clothes, and ran down stairs, but found the whole house, 
deserted. I liad relunird to my room, considering what 1 was to do, 
whither, at all events, 1 w'as to take my clicst, when, with a tremendoub 
‘ crash, a bomb came down in the court of tlie house ; did not, indeed, set 
fire to if, but on all sides shattered everything to pieces. The thought 
that where one bomb fell more would sopn follow* gave me wings ; I darted 
^down stairs, found the house-door locked, ran to and fro; at last got 
entrance into (/iie of tlic under room.s, and spnmg through the window into 
the street.’ Tlicrc was evidently no time to h»se if lie meant to escape 
destruction. The next morning he was alloAved, with otlier fugitives, to 
pass out of the city, and found himself at large ii; the open country with 
not a ffi'oschen of money, or any parlj('lc </f property cxeept a cloak which 
he had caught up fnau a tavcni. 

The thought soon slrnc-k him, ^Whither bound V It scenu'd tliat the 
best thing he could do was to take the road to .dinsdorf, 'where TTierosa 
and her iVIcnd 'were then staying. T’hey on liis arrival received lihn 
wannly. He ^vas not favoured, l\ow(‘ver, with any pr(‘ssiiig iuvitalioii 
to remain ; for, as ho appt*jivod in the chariu.tev of an altogether 
destitute man, the family entertained him coolly. In a few days he look 
his leaA’c; the excellent "riieivsa lu'ing imsjR'akahl) distres.sod by the 
shabby trcatnu'iit he reeched, in which, w • ;u'e glad to iind it said, ll jo 
nohle lady Fran Sehi'mherg liad no participation. Spurning at de.stiny. 
and hardening his heart, i levin* iio\v rovo<! ivckles.s ahoiit tlie. country, 
and 'with tlio caidiest opjiorl unity returned to Dresden, lie thought lljore 
might bo just a jiossihility (hat his lodging had heeii sa\ed. ‘AVith hi-avv 
heart T entered the city, hadt'ued to tlie place uli(‘re J liad lived, and fouiiil 
— a heap of ashes !’ 

Hey no took up his quarter." in the vacant and dilapidated rooms of the. 
Bnihl 1/ihrary. 'ITiese for a 'while, he had lilierty occupy rent-free, but 
■with the utmost seareit) of rcvtions. lu)!* many months liis condition 
w'as extremely destitute and unsettled — wars and ])eniiry tossing him 
. hither and tliither like a hall. To iuerca.'^e his troulde.s, in tlie course of 
tlie 'Winter the good TherC''!!, wlio had relunn d to Dre.sden, fell violently 
sick, and w*as given up bv the physicians a.s be> ond reeoia'ry ; slie even 
received ‘extreme imctiou,' according to the rites of tlic Komiidi church 
(being a member of tiiat coniimuiity) ; and for some Ijours Avas actually 
considered to be dead. Dead, how^over, she Avas not, but became gradually 
restored to sen.so and convalescence. Moreover, Ai lth her retiimiiig strengtli, 
she gaVo intimations of a desire to renounce the Catholic faith, and to 
become publicly a l^rotestant. Tlic difference of tlicir religious vicAvs liad 
long been a matter of ^anxiety betAA'ceii Henic and herself, and she now 
•thoughl sh6 could see sufficient reasons for conforaiiiyj: to his creed. .AH 
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the representations that were made to her of the conventional disgrace and 
estrangement of her friends that would ensue were of no avail in diverting 
her from her purpose ; and accordingly, after a public renunciation of her 
former faitli, she was received as a convert to the Church of the Befonna- 
tion. 3he had not the slightest expectation at this time of ever being 
unite<ito Ileyne upon earth; but she trusted that a common creed might 
unite them in a kindred destiny in another world. Indeed Hejme himself 
had at this time fallen ill, and it was only tlirough her nursing and attention 
that lie escaped narrowly with his life. The circumstances of both were 
nqw alike cheerless and distracted. Theresa’s change of faith had caused 
her to be forsakeij by most of her acquaintances, and her little property had 
been destroyed in the late calamitous bombardment. In all the wide world 
she had no true friend but Hcyuc. He saw tliat, wdth a noble courage, she 
bore up bravely under the consequences which conscience had commanded 
her to incur, aiidtliat even extremest poverty could not compel her beautiful 
and gentle head to bend or swerve from its serene steadfastness ; and so, 
moved by the influences of love and duty, he said to her, * Come to me, 
thou dear one, and let us link our hopeless fates in unison; and if not 
otherwise, yet in our united heljilessness we, wdll luj as one : where I dwell 
thou shalt dwell, and whatsocvi^r of fortune or mischance may be in store 
for us, we will meekly share, together.’ This was a determination which 
could not but expose liim to the universal censure of the * prudent;’ yet 
under tlic circurastances, it wvis unqn(*.st ion ably commendable, and ITeyno 
had never any reason to n’gret it. They wore married at -dSnsdorf on the 
4th of .lune 17dl. Theresa i>roved a iio.ble w’ile to him, and witli the orna- 
ments that sprung out of her fine affection, adonicd and beautified his 
destiny. 

As to the vulgar necessaries of lift;, they were in some sort, realised hy 
Hcjnic’s oceasioiifd laf)Ours fo»' the booksellei’s. The clouds and disturb- 
ances of W'.'ir began gradu;illy to clear away, and the hospitalities of frioncLi 
contributed to I'ko oiit tlif; in.suffjncncie.*^ of th(^ .still poorly-furnislicd house- 
hold. For a wliilc Ilcyiu! swnis to hav<* btien (nigaged as a sort of factor, 
or overseer of general affairs, luuler a certain Herr von Jjhhen, wlio was a 
kind friend to liiin, and left him in jio-ssession of liis connliy-house when 
he himself w'as driven from it by alarms of w'ar ; iii wlneli capacity Ileyne 
says he gained some little notion <»f ‘land economy;’ and Heeren records 
that he liad, amongst otlier concerns, to sispiiriutcnd ‘a candle manufactory.’ 
IVhile hero, an incidemt occnrnjd wdiich favourably illnstrates the cliaractcr 
of Theresa. ‘ vSoon after the departure of the family, tlierc came upon us 
an irruption of (’ossacks — disguised IViissians, as we subsequently learned 
— who, after drinking to intoxication in the cellars, set about plundering. 
Puvsned by tlicm, 1 ran ii]i-.st;iir.s, and no dom- being open but that of the 
room where my wife wvis wnth her infant, I rushed into it. She arose 
coiirageouf'ly, and placed herself, with the child on her arm, at the door 
against the robbers. This (‘ourage saved me, and also the treasure which 
lay hidden in the chamber.’ One almost regrets that Jlcjme should luive 
condescended to swive his life by an undignitied retreat behind such frail 
bastion-works as petticoats ; yet it is beautiful to see that even hloody- 
purposed Cossacks, or ‘ di8gui!5ed PruSfJans,’ liave a certain inextinguisb- 
able reverence for the courageous defcneelcsmcss of a w'onian, stajirling at 
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their mercy with her infant at her bosom. Surely human nature, in its 
lowest and worst forms, is never utterly diabolical ! 

Shortly after this, there arose for Heyne the dawn of better circum- 
stances; Long, and weary arc the nights, gloomy and cheerless, too, tho 
days of our protracted northern winter ; but yet the spring comes, in at 
last, even though it be sometimes rather late in summer; so to honesty 
and faitiifulnesB, and a manful endeavouring to ^realise our aspirations/ 
there commonly succeeds some intelligible success ; and that ^tideMvhich 
is in the affairs of men being taken at the full, leads on, if not to ^ for- 
tune,' to at least some practical satisfaction and contentment. * On our 
return to Dresden,' says lleyiie, ^ 1 lejirned that inquiries had been 
made after me from llanovcr.' Now what can such unwonted Hano- 
verian curiosity signify ? Heyne is for some time left to guess, but has 
no gift for guessing right. Neveillicless, the singuhir enigma is by and 
by unriddled. Heyne learns timt Professor (xessner, of the university of 
Gottingen, has lately been translated from this sublunary life ; and there- 
fore a successor was required to occupy his vacant chair of ^ Eloquence.’ 
The prime minister of llanover, in whom the patronage was vested, had 
written to Erncsti for advice ; and ILrncsti, knowing no proper man in 
Germany, recommended Uhunken of Leyden as a highly desirable person, 
could he only be prevailed on to take the post. Jlliunken declined to 
leave his couutry, but ventured to propose a man Avhose qualifications lie 
deemed worthy of consideration. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ do you seek out of 
Germany what Germany itself offers you? Why not, for (xessner’s suc- 
cessor, take Christian Gottlob Heyne, that true ])upil of Ernest i, and man 
of exe.elleut talent, who has shown how much he knows of J.<atiii literature 
by his “Tibullus,” and of (ireek by his “ Kpietetus ?” In iny opinion, 
Heyne is the only one that can replace your Gessner. Nor let any one fell 
me that Heyne’s fame is not sunicienlly illustrious and extended. Believe 
me, there is in this man such a richness of genius and learning, that before 
long all Europe will ring with his praises.’ Kliunkeii know nothing of 
Heyne otherwise than by his writings ; nevertheless, his generous and 
boldly-spoken verdict was accepted. Heyne was sought after, and with 
difhculty discovered; the ap])ointinent was conferred on him ; and in June 
17011 he became finally settled in Gottingen, with an ‘official income of 
eight hundred thalers,’ which subsequently, by various additions, was 
increased to twelve hundred — a sum, indeed, nowise very considerable, but 
yet quite sufficient for tlie needs of a modest and unambitious man of 
learning like our Heyne, wlio does not appear to have conceived it to be 
any ptirt of the scholar’s object to be rich, or that the glory of his life 
consists in living sumptuously. 

This, then, is the culmination of Heyne’s personal history. Ho has 
reached the position for which nature seems to liave intended him. What 
gi-eater blessedness can happen to any man in life? Henceforth his 
existence is as quiet and fertile in activity as it had previously been 
desolate and distracted. He lived with little interruption for many* years, 
‘ ill the quiet and still air of delightful studies.’ He became an iucamation, 
or walking library of profound learning. Though several times solicited to 
accept anointments of higher distinction and importance, he never quitted 
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Gottingen; but with a steady devotion to the institution which first alTorded 
scope for his diligence and abilities, and furnished him with the comforts 
of a settled aTid honourable position, he remained calmly and contentedly 
connected with it throughout his life.. With the punctuality of the sun he 
arose each day to renewed intellectual exertion, working sedulously in his 
vocation as a teacher, and continually adding new and important acquisi- 
tions to his treasury of personal knowledge. With unresting diligence he 
reads and examines into all manner of ancient records, difficult manu- 
scripts, ponderous tomes of accumulated lore and rubbish, and with a 
keen and ready discrimination, draws from them, for his uses, whatever 
essence of true and serviceable learning they may contain. Thus hiving 
knowledge with each studious year, he grows gradually and progressively 
in influence and consideration with liis contemporaries ; fails not to be 
honoured with the reverence and esteem of the learned and the studious 
both at home and in foreign countries ; and even eventually attains to that 
position of eminence and reputation which Khunken predicted for him, and 
is recognised as l)eing, in his own peculiar domain of intelligence and 
research, unsurpassed, and even without an equal, in Europe. 

Hcyne, moreover, as a stationed and accredited professor, has now 
become a person of some civic consequence and elevation. He has a fixed 
and reputable household, respectable coinings in, charges and relations of a 
civil and public character, audiences with the learned, iiiterc.sts and vanities 
to adjust and regulate, Ihirschen irregularities to admonish and restrain, 
and, upon the whole, a very considcj’able multiplicity of aftairs to superin- 
tend and keep in order, lie seems to correspond with the poles and the 
equator — writing ‘ letters by tlic hundred to all parts of the world, and on 
all conceivable subjects;’ he teaches three classes daily in his college; 
appoints and recommends professors ; superintends a multitude of public 
schools ; has under his inspection for a number of years the very freytischcy 
or free tables of the university, settling the bills of cooks, and being the 
authorised purveyor of ‘ commons,’ or recognised students’ provider ; and 
is, besides, a kind of general administrator of things in ordinary within 
the entire collegiate jurisdiction. Yet amid all this diversity of labour ho 
is constantly pursuing some private and independent study ; he collates 
and edits, with elaborate annotations, aiul publishes in a variety of fonns, 
and in manifold editions, many of the most tistimable and illustrious master- 
pieces of ancient literature ; writes endless reviews and learned disquisi- 
tions, essays, eulogies, vcrs('s, and translations, until at length the works of 
his single head are almost numerous enough to fill the rooms of a public 
library. Nor are they mere indigested acciunuhitioiis of learned lumber, 
not classical pumicestoiie or indiscriminate ‘ shot rubbish’ — cartloads of 
ashes, with a sprinkling of jicarls and diamonds — not even rugged ore, like 
the uncoined hills of California ; hut, as one has said, * regularly smelted 
inotal, for the most part exhibiting tlu; essence, and only the essence, 
of very great research, and enlightened by a philosophy which, if it docs 
not always wisely order its results, has looked far and deeply in collecting 
them.’ Of the most important works to which this estimate applies, some 
brief account shall by and by be rendered. 

In his domestic relations Heyne must be reckoned as being upon the 
whole favourably circumstanced. The good Theresa, though 4>f a.melari-. 
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choly tempeiraiiient, arid of a somcwbat iwitable susceptibility, Tvas never- 
theless an amiable and gentle ^fe to him. Patient and enduring in 
adversity, she had also the qualities which failed not to grace and bojiutify 
tlie home of his prosperity. Children, too, spring up about their knees 
to share their love, and to unite them more intimately in the bonds of 
life ; and though some of them died early, making the liouse to appear 
vacant which had formerly been rendered cheerful by their presence, yet 
none of these bereavements left them utterly disconsolate; hut out of 
the pious sorrow engendered by their loss there sprung up graceful and 
enduring tendernesses, whicli reconciled the mourners to their fate. Thus 
amid light and shadow, and tlie alternations of gladness and distress, the 
days of their pilgrimage went on in a c*alm and not ungenial equanimity. 

And so the years spin round, until 1775, when the excellent Theresa 
was called away— away utterly from this land of change, and from sickness 
which slie liad suffered long, to aiiotlmr wondrous state of being, where’ 
change and sickness shall }>e no more. Now shall the eyes that have 
seldom wept slied tears : uoav shall tluj pangs tliat arc ‘ beyond the 
pitch of human feeling ’ pierce into the soul whicli, under all calamities 
hitherto, has borne itself as 'with the ealinness and indifference of ada- 
mant. In deep grief, in speechh'ss agony and anguish, he bends over 
the form of his ladoved with a yearning that is unutterable; and it is as 
though his desolate affections were drivem forth in banishment into bound- 
less loneliness for ever. All life and nature arc painfully transfigured by 
las sorrow; the whole eartli seems wrapt in sadness, and the star-lighted 
heavens look dim and immeasurably remote. And as they bore her awa} 
to the ‘ still dwelling ’ wliose dm»rs may never more be ojieiied, it seemed 
as if the clos'mg of those awful portals ]ia<l evcrlastincrly (extinguished th(’ 
presemie of hope and love fnmi out the world. ‘ There,’ said lie, * reposes 
what is left of the dt'aresf lliat Heaven gave me;’ thc're, in still unconscious 
tilumber, in silent drcamlcs.''Ue.ss for ever, she >sl(*cps the sleejj from wliHi 
there is no awakening: among flic dust and the i)('rishing sliapes of her 
four chiltircn, that went b(f(»ro hen* to that restingplaee, she is gailun-cd in 
the prime and beauty of her days. him wlio stands tliero, beckoning 
his sorrowing fan* wells omt tlie ehasm that yawns between eternity and 
time, and in recognition wliereof no sign is rendered — to him it now appears, 
while conteinplating tliat almost jiei-foct l(»ve with which the dead had 
blessed liini, that it ivas indeed ‘ the strongest and tlie truest that ever 
inspired the heart of woman’ — a love which made him many a time the 
Imppicst of mortals, though it was withal to him the ‘ fountain of a thousand 
distresses, inquietudes, and cares.’ He remembers that when tears flowed 
over their cheeks there was sometimes a nameless and yet exquisite delight 
streaming through his consciousness — a rushing and gracious unison of the 
currents of joy and sorrow, more sweet, more blessed than any ordiniirv 
gladness. And thus it oven cheers him to reflect tliat he shall come one 
day to rest beside her — ‘ rest from all the carkiiig care, from all the griefs 
which so often have imbittewd to him the enjoyment of his life.’ 

But apart from these or any kindred consolations, it Tvas not in Iloync’s 
nature to brood long over any sorrow. To persist in lamenting the 
iiievitaWjt'is at once contrary to philosopliy and religion, and is a hindrance 
accomplishinent of the remaining tasks of life. Accordingly, 
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Heyne, in conformity with an established plan of his, shoiily began to 
reckon up his several grounds of sorrow, and having fairly written them 
down on paper, he next wrote over against them his ‘ grounds of consola- 
tion and on contrasting them, and striking a balance of the aoeonst, ho 
apx^ears to have been satisfied tliat he had stUl much to be contented with. 

‘ So,’ he piously concludes, * for all these sorrows too, and these trials, do I 
thank thee, oh God ! And now 1 will again turn me with undivided purpose 
to my duty; and thou, niy glorified and buried friend, dost even smile on 
me with approval !’ And thus, from the valley of the shadow of death, 
the scholar and philosopher comes forth again to participate in the light 
and active interests of the living. 

From the sublime to llu! ridiculous there is often but a step, and here wc 
have the saying once more verified, hi less than twelve months after the 
good Theresa’s funeral, IleyTie became actually entangled in another court- 
ship ! Oh that there were some dcsiiotic ukase in operation, to defend 
elderly and middle-aged gentlemen from making fools of themselves! The 
match appears to have been brouglit alioiit in tliis wise : some time in the 
summer of 177G, tlie TJanoveriaii (‘ourt physician, Zimmenuan, who is 
X)opularly known by a meditativi* work on ‘ Solitude,’ was spending some 
months in comiiaii}'^ witii one Keicli, a Jjcijizig l)OoksclIer, at the Fyrmont 
Jlaths. There also came llraiidcs, the Hano\eriaii minister of instruction 
for the time; and with him lie brought a danglitcr, at jirescnt unmairied, 
but to all appc.'irance liighly marriageable. ()ti her did Zimmerman and 
Ifeicli cast sym])athisiiig loohs, and putting their honsiblo' heads togetlier, 
concerted a scheme to jirovide licr with a husband. Jleyiie w'as but little 
knowTi to ZIimnermaTi, yet tlic latter was im])r{*sse(l with the conceit, that 
it. would be rendering him a service to find anotlun* wile for him. The 
author of ‘Solitude’ accordingly ventured to consult liim, to point out tho 
d(‘siraldeness of sucli a mate as w;is this interesting daughter of the 
minister, and to oiler the aid of himself and oilier fi ionds to bring matters 
to a iileasant issue, without giving Heyno any particular trouhki in the 
affiiir. An agreeable Avife, if jirocnralile on such easy terms, lloyne could 
not find it in him to reject, lie, however, (a»mj)ortcd himself Avith tlie most 
l»Iiilosopliieal iiiditferciiee, transacted the greater portion of his courtship at 
second-hand, ami was indeed in all resi^ects as comj diant to the plans and 
Avislies of his friends as might he any resi»eetahle and eoinmonplace inheritor 
of royal blood, Avdiose marriage is an affair of international diplomary. 
The damsel, too, was of an extremely accommoilating temper, havijig noitlier 
preferences nor dislikes, but being dutifully disposed to he guided in a 
matter so inqiorfaiit by the. more e.xpcrieiiced sense and practised judgment 
of her father. The fiither, oii his jiart, Avas everything that could be 
desired by a suitor; and thus it came to pass that lleynn was cnaldcd to 
take home to him, on the Olh of Ajiril 1777, a second and very interesting 
liridc, Avon for liun Avitli less pcqdcxity than many a town or country 
damsel may have experienced in selecting a bunch of artificial flowers, or a 
ribbon for her Sunday bonnet. 

Here was a fortunate event in TTeyne’s life brought about xairy fooli:jlJy. 
The majority of chances was obviously against such a match tiding out 
well; but the odd chance, by lucky accident, w'as hit, and it. turned out 
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admirat^. ■ This second wife is said to have proved herself in all respocts 
a trua and worthy one. She was a most ciicerful and meet companion for 
her husband ; kept his liouse in the most admirable order ; managed and 
brought up her children, and those of the deceased Theresa, like a genuine 
and fsitfaful mother ; and loved and assiduously assisted Hcyiie in many of 
the concerns which he undertook. Her love was quieter^ and apparently 
less romantic, tlian that of her jiredecessor, and probably, to such a man as 
our professor, it was therefore considerably more suitable; for Hcyne, 
throughout his life, was rather a solid than a brilliant man ; and his affec- 
tioiis, though hrin and unwavering as a rock, were little accustomed to 
display themselves in fanciful cxcrcitations. Altogether, as we have said, 
lle^mo may be reasonably considered as having been more than ordinarily 
fortunate in his personal relations. 

In his public capacity also nearly all things went favourably with him. 
As tlie yejg*8 proceed, lie rises by degrees to be both in name and office 
the chief man of his establishment. ‘ His cliaracter stood high with the 
learned of all countries; and the best fruits of external reputation — increased 
respect in his own (‘ircle— was nut denied to him.’ Besides his claims to 
distinction as a teaciier and a scholar, llccren represents him as being an 
expert negotiator and active man of husincss— inodes of activity for which 
it seems Ileyne hirnscili' considered his talents to he peculiarly fitted. In 
proof and illustration of this notion, the ingenious biographer furnishes 
considerable details of our professor’s procedure in managing thp sccuhir 
eoncerns of his university- -a procedure involving almost iiilinite fineane, 
and an extremely complicated corrospoiideiuie witli tlie state-appointed 
mmisters who, from time to time, presided over the educational depart- 
ment. Be all this as it may, it is clearly evident that lleyiie everywhere 
inspired eonlidcnce iu his capabilities and integrity, evcrywdiere was 
honoured with tlie consulcration and esteem of liis contemporaries. Jn 
riiittingcn, wdicrc lie was btjst known, he Avas an object of general revc- 
1‘eiice, and ap]iears to have been regarded by the iiiliabitanta as a sort 
of inearimtion of all Jeariiing. lie rendenul many a good service to the 
worthy burgliers, and on one occasion more esiiccially delighted them 
by reorganising tlieir respected gyiniiahium, or town school. A further 
and even more important hcnelii Ileyne was also privileged to perform 
for them, in the troublesome and dangerous period when Napoleon was 
subjugating the continent under his splendi»l usurpation. Ileyne was 
now in his old age, and iiotliing was so desirable to liim as quiet. He 
in his time had seen the horrors of sacked cities, and he felt that it now 
behoved him to do his utmost to divert the pussibilit}^ of. such evils from 
the worthy peo])le among whom he lived. Accordingly, iu the belief per- 
haps that Napoleon was intrinsically a humane man, Ileyne made a modest 
and deferential apjdication to him. soliciting protection (should it please 
him) for the (rbttiiigcii university and its libraries; and even succeeded in 
obtaining not only protci-tiiUi for the uiiiv(‘rsity, but also immunity from 
hostile invasion for the whoU: surrouiidiiig district. Thus we may perceive 


Aliat sometimes au old and itriidcnl man may be the deliverer of a city. It 
said, that as matters actually tunied out, Gottingen was rather a 
|||oj|||&or tlum a suficror by the war, inasmucli as luidor Jerome of West- 
4 ||^l;tcnc(ices W'ere paid with the greatest punctuality, and even maiii- 
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fold I'lnprovements were effected in the university's affaire ; Among which 
may be mentioned, as considerably the most Important, a hew and hand- 
some extension of the buildings of the library, erected at the special cost 
of government. ' 

The interest of Heyne’s life is now pretty well exhausted. Pof some"' 
pages past it has had a tendency to flag. Headers are naturally indifferent 
about the details of prosperity. It is only v^ith the struggle of the hero, 
and not with his repose or the quiet industry which follows victory, that 
they care to be concerned. Nobody minded Washington after he took to 
planting cabbages. When you can sit under your own vine, and eat of ' 
your own fig-tree, the interest of mankind is ended in respect to your pro- •*. 
ceedings. It is tlie penalty which a man pays for his success, tliat his 
history thenceforth dwindles into commonplace. So at least it is with all 
such men as lieyno. Barren of incident, fruitful only in inward progress, 
in regular uninterrupted industry, embodied in a long scries of literary' 
productions, his life fl>r many years seems to have been little other tlian a 
succession of studious and quiet days, any one of which would be a fit 
and almost perfect representative of the rest. 

In personal character and outward bearing lieyno appears to have been 
a kindly and worthy man. Among his townsmen and fcllow-collcgians, as 
we have noted, he was held in the highest veneration. In all his relations 
he is acknowledged to have been just, generously (!onsiderate, friendly, and 
compassionately disposed, lie lived in great simplicity, and delighted in all 
simple and unostentatious pleasures^ Had you been passing through (Tuttin- 
gen any time at the beginning of the present century, you might probably 
have seen him in his garden, moving about with a pair of scissors, trimming 
the numerous rose-bushes in which his house was pleasantly embowered, 
lie had a love for roses which almost amounted to a passion, and always in 
the season he kept a large bouquet of them in water upon liis desk. Such 
a delight in the sight and scent of natural beauty would surely be indicative 
of a gentle heart. That he was really possessed of one, there are even 
more decided evidences. Though in external appearance he was the 
grave and metliodical professor — the stiff, almost pedantic seeming com- 
mentator, and to an uiidiscerning eye scarcely anything besides ; yet under 
his cold, learned, rock-like exterior there were wells of native pity, which 
were really never dry, but, as occasion called, would gusli forth in deeds of 
kindliness and sympathy. His own early difficulties and distresses never 
left liis memory. What was better still, when siinihir distresses were made 
known to him, ho never failed to render something of the encouragement 
and help which they demanded. Not many authenticated stories of the 
kind van be positively related, for it is understood that all his charities of 
this sort were managed according to the divine rule, which recommends 
that the^left hand shall not know what the right hand doeth. it quite 
contented Heyne to do the good — ^if possible, to dq it furtively and with 
as little semblance of charity as was practicable — leaving it quietly behind 
him when it was done, and going on his way, as the winds pass when they 
Jiave scattered the seeds which will some day rcpleuisti and repair the 
forest. 

Heeren relates that Heyne had great fondness for the charms of natural 
scenery. He delighted in the fields and skies, and would }ie for hours 
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reading on the grass. His endless eominiinion with hooks, such as were 
nowise calcnlated to entertain the imagination, liad not materially impaired 
in him on© of the finest and most ethereal of human feelings. His love of 
nature, however, is not to be understood fis being partioiihirly fastidious or 
bcntimental. There is nothing of tlie ‘ view-hunter’ in the man : no sickly 
yearning for the picturesque ; but he has the quiet, healthful taste which 
finds beauty in almost every object — ^iii common hedgerows and pasture- 
lands, and the humblest fiowcr.s that adorn the waysides and the heaths. 
He cannot affect raptures, nor deliberately indite sonnets to foimtains or 
the moon ; but wherever the beautiful shines along his path, ho has the 
sense which can discern, and accept it with satisfaction. 

In his intercourse with friends or strangers, of whom many hundreds 
visited him, Ilc^me is represented to have been uniformly courteous, lii 
social eonversation bis urbanity and politeness were perhaps sometimes 
excessive, though he is reported to have had a habit of ‘ yawning’ when 
he came in e()utaet with persons who talked largely without saying any- 
thing to the purp()S0. Jt is therefore c\ident lie w^as but indifferently 
qualified to prosjitT in iiolite society. He appears, however, to have been 
well received among the magnates and quality of (iott ingen. As evidences 
of the consideration paid to him, we may mention, tliat in the latter years 
of his life the magistracy exempted him, by sjiccial act, from all public 
assessments; and in 1809, wlioii he w’as eighty years of age, the public, 
boards and learned I’aculties eamo tfigetlier in procession to congratulatii 
liim on his birthday ; students assembled to do him reverence, and young 
ladies scut liini garlands; and for that day old (liitt ingen was a place 
of perfect jubilee, and as far as siieh things could delight him, the good 
lleyne had a sufiicicncy of ha]»piness and hoiunir. 

Not the least part ol’liis g(»o«l fortune must be reckoned the circunistaneo 
tliat he lived to complete all iiis clicrislu'd undertakings. In the month of 
April 1812, he saw the last volume of his works in print, and is said 
to have expressed great thankfulness that he had lieeii pemiitled to per- 
form so much. lie was too old now to think of entering upon other pro- 
jects. AVliat remained to him of life ho w^as content to spend in a quiet 
and eontcmplativo waiting for the end. And the end came gently, and 
like a sleep, or a.s tlie falling of ripened fruit in the stillness of the autumn. 
The 11th of July, of this same. 1812. was a day of public and popular 
interest in (lottingi'ii — some anniversary, or other celebration connected 
with the lioyal Soc iety of that city — on which occasion lleyiic, as one of 
the celebrities belonging to it, is reported to have spoken largely, and with 
more than ordinary vivacity and clearness. The next day, Heercn says he 
saw him for the last lime. It was Sunday evening, and the old n»n was 
resting in his chair, very evidently exhausted by the fatigue of yesterday. 
However, on th© Monday inonnng ‘ he once more entered liis class-room, 
and held his Seminariuni.’ Afterwards, ^ in the afternoon, he prepared his 
letters, domestic us well as foreign,’ scaled them with all neatness, save one, 
which was written in Latin, to Professor Thorlacius at Copenhagen, and 
which Heercn found open, though finished, on the wTiter’s desk. At 
supper, being alone with his eld<T daughter, he conversed cheerftilly, and 
at his usual time retired to his bedroom. In the night, the servant-girl, 
who sl^t under his apartment, heard him walking up and down — a prae- 
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tice to wliicli lie waa much addicted wlicn he could not sleep.- Subsequently ' 
he went to bed again, and shortly after five in the morning he rose as 
usual. 'When the girl inquired how he had been in the night, he nulled 
1o In v in a strain of joculai*ity, and seemed in moderately good J^rits. 
fc>ho loft him to prepare his coffee ; and retuniing with it about a qaenter of 
an hour afterwards, she found him ikUen down before his washing-stand. 
His liauds being still wet, it appeared that death had overtaken him while 
washing. His medical attendant was hastily called in, but Iie}Ti0 was 
gone whither no still could call him hack. Thus in the cighty-tlnrd year 
of an lionourable old ago, he died a painless and peaceful death, like the 
hast of winter nights falling softly into tlie mild embraces of the spring. 

IJeyiie was buried with appropriate solemnities — with pomps and im- 
posing ceremonials such as were deemed fitting for one of his public and 
dignified position. Neither was there wanting an emphatic recognition of 
his merits as a man who had risen from obscurity into notable eminence 
among the learned. It is written that at Clicmnitz, where he was bom 
and nurtured in deep poverty, a grand company of the illustrious and 
respectable of the land Avas drawn together and assembled, under the con- 
stituted authorities of the place, to celebrate his memory. On this magni- 
ficiiiit o('('asion, the old school album, in wliieh the little starveling boy had 
inscribed his name, w^as produced and exhibited for the admiration of the 
visitors, many hundreds of whom went afterwards to see the poor dilapi- 
dated cottage wherein IJeyne’s fatlier had once Aveaved, and lie iiimself had 
cultivated the rudiments of learning in the lowest stag(',B of his fortune. 
Then there Avas a Avoiulrous display of oratory ; higli-flovvn speeches were 
ttelivercd and niported ; grandiloquent culogiiims lavished Avithout measure ; 
loud jiiaudits of astoni&limeiit and silly Avoiidor ; till the whole jubilation 
Avas at length ended througii sheer exhaustion and debility of the articu- 
lative organs. Oh this canting affectation, Avhich is so eager to honour 
the talent that has been already honoured ! — this hollow reverberating 
applaiisiveiiess, whie.li ihilights in sounding forth its empty gratulatione 
among the tombs and forsaken habitations of them that have been distin- 
guished \ — Avould that it could cease, and IcaA-^e the memories of modest 
men at rest ! For hrnv many, think you, out of that respectable multitude 
had penetration enough to have discerned any merit in such a man aa 
Ueyiic while he slept bodless in Soimtag’s garret with folios for his pillow, 
anti dined grimly in the twilight on a dish of peascods without sauce ? 
l*crhaps it is difilcult to honour a man at all in any popular and public 
fashion apart Irom his position ; but it is obvious that all such honouring 
as this is but a couAentioiial and ceremonial triviality. Hcyiie’s proper 
hor.oiu* is tliat which is paid to him by the conscious or unconscious admi- 
ration of men of his own class — by the scholfirs and the students who 
perceive and can appreciate the services he perfonned in the way of 
iiicilitating the study of ancient literature. This is the only honour which 
could have any meaning for Ileyne, or for any other i)erson of the like 
ac(piisitions and endowments. 

In looking over the life and performances of Hcyne, the first thing which 
.strikes us is the man’s amiizmg diligence. The quantity of work which he 
perfonned is almost sufilcieut to justify Hazdtt’s assertion, that human life 
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n long enottjg^ io orowd into it all the arts and sciences. A very brief 
notice of his most important labours, without any attempt to estimate their 
individu^ excellences or dcficienccs, is all that can be rendered in tlic 
present pages ; — 

The tot editions of his ‘Tibullus' and ‘Epictetus' have been already- 
mentioned. These were lleyne's achievements while he was still under 
probation, and, as the reader lias seen, were prepared in the midst of cir- 
cumstances in the highest degree unfavourable for such pursuits. The 
‘Tibullus’ was subsequently republished in two other editions, each time 
witli large extensions and improvements; and the ‘Epictetus' also went 
through a second edition,- with similar emendations. Among Heyno's 
furtlicr hihours there are not less than six separate editions of ‘ Virgil,’ 
published in various forms at different times, from 1767 to 1803 ; next 
we have two editions of ‘ Pliny,’ one in 1790, and the other in 1811 ; then 
there are two editions of ‘ Ajipollodorus,’ which appeared respectively in 
1787 and 1803; three editions of ‘Pindar,’ published successively in 1774, 
1797, and 1798, the last very considerably enlarged ; ‘ Conon and Par- 
thciiiiis’ in 1798; and lastly, an elaborate edition of ‘Homer,’ in eight 
volumes, 1802 ; and a second, contracted edition in two volumes, 1804. 

In addition to the above, which could have been produced only by- 
means of immense labour and rescardi, we have a countless medley of 
translations from all languages; amongst whicli, as being a work of no 
inconsiderable extent, may be mentioned an improved version of Guthrie 
and Gray’s ‘ Universal History.’ There arc, besides, about a dozen goodly 
volumes of miscellaneous essays, treating of all imaginable subjects; six 
volumes of wliich are also known in a separate shape, under the title 
of ‘ Opusciila,’ and are said to contain some highly valuable writings. 
Finally, it appears, according to Heereu’s computation, tliat Heyne was 
the author of between seven and eight thousand reviews of books ! — an 
astonishing feat of authorship, had he even never produced a line in any 
other department of Iminnn literature. 

Any one will admit tliat here surely is an author tot -rate in point 
of quantity. Were it possible to think and write, as well as print, by 
steam-machinery, one could scarcely calculate upon a literary engine, of 
average practicable power, being brouglit to the capability of producing 
more. Indeed Heyne seems to have been in great part a sort of animated 
chvssical machine — ^though wc believe it must be admitted that he was a 
machine invested with a faculty of rational discrimination and discern- 
ment. If he works after the manner of a machine, there is nevertheless 
a human head active enough in directing the wheels. Still, in such a 
mass of writings as he has left, it is hardly to be expected that elegance or 
nicety of composition sliould be a very prevailing feature. Heyne, wo 
believe, is considered by his own countrymen as a very indifferent writer of 
the German tongue. His object, indeed, had no respect to excellence in this 
particular. His Latin style, which is his commonest medium of expression 
in his learned works, is of tliat sort which is esteemed well enough for a 
commentator, hut is utterly without pretensions to literary grace. 

The value of Heyne’s writings is altogether apart from style : it lies in 
his deep research, in his powers as an interpreter, in his keen-eyed skill in 
exposition afiiIjE|||^udation — whereby the reid qualities of classic^ bteraturo 
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become intelligibly apparent, to an extent not before a^li^ble by its 
students. In Gerniany'-^and indeed now for a long time in Enropo 
generally — Heync is regarded as the founder of a new epoch in olassical 
investigations. He is esteemed as the first eminent scholar * who ivMl any 
(locisivencsB attempted to translate foirly beyond the letter of the classics ; 
to read in the writings of the ancients, not their language only, or even 
their detached records and opinions, but their very spirit and character, 
their way of life and thought how, in short, the world and human life 
were represented to the minds of men in the olden foregone ages, and what 
manner of living and acting persons the Greeks and Romans really were. ^ 
liy his minute inquiries into antiquity, more especially as regards its 
politics and mythology, Ileyne is believed to have opened a shaft into some 
of the most important mysteries of ancient times. Since his day this has 
been extended by other diligent labourers into a wide and productive mine, 
so that now the state of classical learning is advanced far beyond the point 
at which Heyne left it. Yet as the originator, in great port, of a new 
method of interi)retation, his merits arc unquestionable, and even sufficient 
to justify the exalted praises which have been universally awarded to him 
on their account. 

While, however, his distinction as a commentator is thus considerable, 
he cannot properly be regarded intellectually as a great, or even perfectly 
accomplished man. He remains to us little other tlian a painstaking 
plodding commentator after all; excellent in this department, but indif- 
ferently endowed with the gifts which could entitle him to a loftier 
reputation. Great perspicuity of exposition, and unwearied diligence in 
prosecuting his learned investigations to serviceable results, are perliaps to 
be reckoned as his principal characteristics ; to any important clearness or 
superior polish of thought or of expression, to any philosopliical order, or 
artistic classical adjustment, it is not commonly believed that he has any 
just pretension. Nay, it is even said that he is not imfrequently involved in 
* tortuous verbosities,' akin to the defects of the old-school commentators, 
whom his foremost admirers arc apt to boast tliat he displaced. Writing 
from long liabit in a dead language, he may probably be pardoned for 
sometimes writing lieavily; yet there are judges in these matters who 
are not scrupulous in asserting that Heyne's learned harness became at 
length the most imposing portion of the man, and that, like Don Quixote, 
he could, not go abroad on the most frivolous adventure without the 
pedan|£y of encasing himself in this awkward and fantastic armour. There 
is undoubtedly a possibility that a man may be too * learned.' The growth 
of all extraneous encasements is apt to he prejudicial to the living power 
that inhabits them : naturalists and fishermen can tell you that a redun- 
dancy of shell is to the detriment of the oyster. Heyue perhaps grew to 
be a somewhat too exclusive impersonation of the uiiiveinsity professor, 
seems to have been stereotyped into a * learned man ' from a comparatively 
early period of his career, and to have taken his estimate of men and thini^ 
too generally from the appearances they presented through a pair of 
college-tinted spectacles. 

Under the moral manifestation, Heyne seems likewise to have exhibited 
something of this pedant-like contractedness. It has been said that theiB 
wiis in his manner a certain hardness, and even apparent insensibiUtyi 
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vergiiig towsrdg xE^judsiveness, wMdi was nevertheless no portion of his 
intruuk chancter.* The grave professorial habit was so ingrained in 
that he passed for a man of less kindliness and less enthusiasm than ho 
really ms. Among the warmer sort of religions people he was scarcely 
ornisidered to be religious; yet wc sn^^oso that would nowise be the 
Opinion of any discerning reader who has looked into his autobiography, or 
seen liia deportment under circumstances of calamity. Gold and insensible 
as he locdied, all who have followed us thiough the several revolutions of 
his history i^l not hav(3 failed to observe beautiful underlying streams of 
tenderness and afiection which, at the call of strong occasions, would well 
upwards in fountains of pm'G and gentle feeling. He has throughout a 
<jniet and steady coniidence in the justness and perfect wisdom of the 
providential oversight, in the everlasting goodness of the divine appoint - 
ments and conditions. Only in his way of signifying his sense of these ho 
displays an awkwardness and reserve which seem to indicate an insensi- 
tive disposition. There is a want of heartiness and earnestness in liis 
demeanour which is calculated to excite suspicion that he is devoid of 
generous and earacst qualities. Hut there are indeed no grounds for such 
suspicion. Tlie imperfection is but a consequence of incomplete develop- 
ment, of the damaging iiiduciices of his circumstances and peculiar 
employments. The thick atmosphere of learned mannerism in which he 
works and lives, is too dense to admit of the undistorted shining of his 
modest virtue. The man is a good man enough, but he has no capacity 
for letting his light shine cheerfully and i)rofitably among other men. 
He is so encumbered w'itli learned casings, as to be almost in tlie condition 
of tliat singular garment which the ‘ Tale of the Tub ’ makes mention of, 
■and which had, in the progress of refinement, become so overladen with 
extraneous ornament, as to give rise to a controversy respecting the 
original colour of the cloth. 

After all deductions, however, Hcyne is well entitled to respect as a 
highly able and meritorious man. He bred through that which to many 
, would have been death, or moral ruin. Ills life, upon the' 'whole, is a noble 
' apectacle, on admirable encouragement to steady industry and perseverance. 
Scarce^ is there anywhere upon record an instance of more invincible per- 
tmacity and steadfastness in the purstiit of a worthy object, in following 
out an aim which involved so much protracted anxiety and distress — ^such 
immovable decisiveness in abiding l)y a purpose which, though nowise 
olear at first, appeara still to have ])eGn attended by an intense^onvio- 
tiem or presentiment that that was verily the purpose which it whoved 
him to strive after. His hisUny is highly valuable, independently of 
his fame as a man of learning. Tt exhibits a man working under 
the most nnfavourable circumstances, i^dth scarcely any means to start 
with, and yet, by resolute persistency, surmounting every obstacle, and 
rising at last into dignity and reputation. It reveals to us something of 
that jiartml omnipotence which resides in the human will, and gives us 
token how a purpose, honestly and intently prosecuted, can scarcely fedl to 
be successful. Ileyne's genius was not of the loftiest, nor his object perhaps 
of the noblest ; but still his instinct for the pursuits to which he devoted 
lumself seems deserving of the name of genius, and his object was unques- 
tionablv a worthy and important one. It w'as to help forward the cause of 
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true intelligence in the vorld, to clear up some of the etroare nnd difficul- 
ties which lay opposed to the perfect understanding of those records of 
thought and chmcter which the ancients have left ns for our study and 
entertainment ; and it cannot be denied that in this remote but yet useful 
province he wrought with admirable energy and success. By his labours 
the people of antiquity have been brought more intimately before us, and 
the spirit and characteristics of their culture more accurately and ade- 
quately expounded ; so that, upon the whole, our knowledge of them and 
their proceedings has been enlarged, and their history and achievements 
have thus been rendered matters of a profounder and more profitable 
interest. This is a praise which the learned generally appear disposed to 
award to Ileync, and it is obviously one which assigns to him a position of 
no inconsiderable distinction. 

The interest of Heyne’s biography, liowover, will rest mainly in the 
iiufavourableness of his iiorsonal circumstances, and in the spirit of endea- 
vour which enabled him to triumph over them. He is a witness to the 
truth, that a man is not altogether the product of circumstances, but 
that he is competent to modify, and oven in some degree to subjugate 
them. Human power has a dominion over fortune.. "V^ile it is not to 
be denied tliat adversity is oftentimes the means of marring and inter- 
rupting the fair development of a miin’s capacities, it is yet true that 
he may advance to very considerable heights of culture, botli morally and 
intellectually, in spite of the worst ojktcmal hindrances. Nay, it is matter 
■of experience, that the ablest and greatest men, in nearly all departments 
of aihiirs, have boon actually benefired and in\igorated by the press of 
temporary difliculties, and have risen to higher elevations through the 
strength which they liad gathered in conflict with misfortune. The man 
that can walk only in smootli and uuohstructcd paths, is not likely to pro- 
ceed very successfully on any important journey. (Jreat, almost incal- 
culable, is the power of persistency. This is the conquering quality, more 
tlian any other, which H(‘yne’s career illustrates. He is a personal exem- 
plification of the force of persevering effort, of resolute and unwavering 
abidance by an appn)ved pursuit, an«l of final triumph thereby over a most 
hostile array of circumstances. 'Thus is his life an encouragement to all 
aspirants ; not especially on account of the material rewards which attended 
his exertions, but most emphatically in regard to that higher and more 
jMiimanent success which is realised through the true unfolding and mani- 
festation of a man’s predomiimting talents.* 

In contemplating the career of a scholar such as ITeync, one cannot fail 
to be struck with the wide dissimilarities between the scholar -life of 
Oermany and that of England. Overlooking suih obvious differences as 
exist in the social conditions and habits of English and German students, 
we are inclined to draw attention to the kinds of encouragement wliico^ 
men of parts are accustomed to receive from the learned institutions 
of the two countries. Hero wo have no instance of a man making 

* The f^ts of the preoedmg narratiTO arc derived from IVofpssor Heeren’H Life 
of llcync ; and some of the tranHlatod passages Imve been taken fntm an aitu le fin 
Heyno in ‘ Carlyle's Miscellanies,* which has also in other rcHiMjeth bo»'n stmccable 
to the writer. > 
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liis way to uhivorBity honours by independent force of scholarship — 
no example of &ny one rising into eminence at the seats of learning, who 
did not first study after an orthodox and prescribed plan, involving a veiy 
considerable personal expense, and therefore altogether excluding tlic 
poorer sort from any participation in its benefits. Tliere have been 
Instances, it is true, of persons caught up out of the humbler ranks of life, 
and sent to study in our colleges, where the chances of advancement were 
undoubtedly as free to them as others — witness, for example, the cases of 
Kirke White and William Gifford; but the universities are meanwhile 
utterly inaccessible to all such as ai*e not supported or befriended by the 
like extraneous patronage. In England, Reync, working under kindred 
circumstances to those Avhicli encumbered him in Germany, could by no 
possibility have obtained a classical professorshiyi. No matter what 
amount of learning he had a(‘quircd, or what degree of aptitude he 
might evince for investigating or enlarging its acquisitions, he would 
liave been entirely debarred by his poverty from ever gaining any im- 
portant collegiate rank or distindion. And tliough perh.*ips this might 
have been no lasting iinptKliment to the fame and ultimate influence of the 
man, yet it must have been an unquestionable hindrance to the progi*esB of 
erudition in his generation, and would certainly have precluded him from 
occupying that eminent position among his contemjioraries which he so 
well deserved, and was so admirably qualified to till, and to which, through 
his most praiseworthy endeavours and exertions, he was enabled to attain 
among his countrymen. 

The impassable bar or obstacle whereof wc speak, and which so mani- 
festly prevents the impoverished or unaided sons of genius from gaining 
access to our universities, and exercising an influence within them, is 
probably one of the most significant causes of the sta.gnant condition of 
learning which is so commonly admitted to prevail in those institutions. 
The men who succeed in oljtaining distinctions and emoluments in them 
are not generally the most gifted or enlightened, but persons who, by dint 
of cramming, have prepared themselves expressly for the situations which 
by tliat ])roces8 are procurable : they commonly enter with no other object 
than that of reaping the r/urards of learning — of rising by means of the lite- 
rary honours they may obtain into some desirable conventional position — a 
position which they are apt to regard more for its secular and conncctional 
benefits, than for the opportunities it may afibrd for a patient and disin- 
terested cultivation of truth and knowledge — the very realities whicJi all 
collegoa and universities were originally instituted to preserve and pro- 
gressively unfold, to the end tliat human life and the wellbeing of men 
might be advanced, and their characters permanently perfected and 
adorned. Where the rewards of knowledge are not especially in request, 
a university education is sought after as being necessary to a man’s con- 
dition or I’ank jn life ; and in this case it is looked upon as a sort of 
accredited bmament which, by the demands of society, is needful to be 
worn. The genuine lovers and devotees of learning for its own sake, or 
for the sake of the advancement of humanity, are accoxdingly, in our age 
and country, extremely rare exceptions to the ordinary run of persons who 
enter upon such pursuits. The high importance attached to the conven- 
tipiial jiositifm it confers (when prosecuted according to the prescribed 
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courses), is such as to drive out of all minds, except the purest and most 
disinterested, that just estimate of the worth and significance of knowledge 
which should be sedulously and reverently cultivated, and without which 
knowledge can never be prosecuted with any beneficial success. *Tho 
scienccb,' said Jean Paul, *are my heaven.' In them he could expatiate 
with ail incessant and perpetual joy ; whatsoever rewards he might reap 
from the world in return for his devotion to them, he could thankfully 
ac(*cpt, and proceed onwards with an encouraged spirit ; but he, and all 
others such as he, would have deemed it a desecration to have regarded 
sciimcG or literature as only the convenient stepping-stones for their 
aiuhition, or to have followed them for any inferior satisfaction than tliat 
which they themselves will yield to their faithful cultivators and adherents. 

In Gennauy, it would seem that if a man will prosecute knowledge or 
learning for its own sake, the institutions of the country, to some extent, 
further him in doing so, and his poverty will be no final impediment to his 
attahimcnt of honourable distinction among the learned, lie has only to 
give proofs of a superior intelligence, and the highest posts of learned 
eminence arc open to his acceptance. lie needs no further recommenda- 
tion than the superiority of his qualifications. The consequence is, that 
men of the highest attainments are always adequately provided for, and 
rise to the exact position in whicli they can best and most effectually cariy 
out their undertakings. The painful probation through which many of 
tlicni have to pass is not entirely an evil, since hy proving themselves 
worthy of ('iicouragemoiit or promotion, they are almost certain to obtain 
it in due season ; for it appears tliat all over Germany there is a constant 
inquiry going on respectii^ the qualifications and merits of men of 
learning and ability, and a perpetual desire and effort to obtain their ser- 
vices in places of influence and distinction. It is said that the prime 
minister of every Stjite is always in regular correspondence with some 
eminent director of the learned institutions : he oversees and takes note of 
all their proceedings and operations, and knows the character not only of 
ever}' professor, lint of every pupil who gives signs of promise. ‘ lie is 
continually purchasing books, drawings, models ; treating for this or the 
other help or advantage to tlic establishment, lie has his eye over all 
Gonnaiiy ; and nowhere does a man of any decided talent show himself, 
but he strains every nerve to acquire him’- often, iudeerl, without bucocbs, 
for a similar assiduity seems to actuate every minister of education 
throughout the country. Many of them arc in frequent communication 
with each other — corresp'Uiding, inquiring, negotiating ; ‘ everywhere there 
seems a canvassing, less for places than for the ))cst men to fill them.’ 

By way of contrast to sucli a state of things, it may not be amiss to 
bring to mind an incident in our own literary history of the last age. A 
few years before the time when lleyne, after his stern novitiate, was cntcr- 
ing upon the comfortable and reputable office which his learning had obtained 
for him in Gottingen, Samuel Johnson was striving to snatch a livelihood 
in London, by translating and performing other lilcu-ary hackwork for the 
booksellers. It may bo remembered that on one occasion the stalwart Samuel 
subscribed himself in a letter to Sylvanus Urban — ‘ Yours, impransm, Sam. 
Johnson;’ that is to say, the man w^as dinncrless. Harassed and heart- 
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weary with hia irksome and preeariaus way of life, and willing to turn him' 
self to aiiythiBg, however humble, which promiaed him a certain income, 
Joboeon sought to get appointed to the masterahip of a country bcIiooI, to^ 
wliich was attached a salary of raitty pounds a year. The trustees were 
willing to appoint liiro, being well satisfied with Ids attainments ; but the 
statutes of tho school required that ,1he master should have taken the 
degree of Master of Arts at one of the universities. Johnson had been 
at Oxford, but bad taken no degree, inasmuch as his circumstances pre- 
vented him from continuing a sufficient length of time; though there 
appears to be every reason for believing that he was &r enough advanced 
in learning to have passed a creditable examination. His scholarship, per- 
haps, was never of the highest order; but unquestionably degrees wore 
taken by many students whose acquisitions were much inferior. There 
never was a doubt entertained as to his being amply qualified for the 
appointment which he sought, and only a degi'ee was needed to enable him 
to obtain it. Under the circumstances, application was made in his bclialf 
io the university of Oxford, soliciting, by way of favour, that the desired 
degree might be granted him, with the understanding that he was ^ not 
afraid of the strictest examination.' There can be no question tliat had he 
been examined, he would have proved iiiinself worth}’’ of the required 
honour; but the uuiversity was so hampered by forms and practices, 
as to bo obliged tf» refuse the application, or else the authorities 
were indisposed to help a deserving man in liis extremity. Anyway, the 
favour asked was deemed too great a favour to be conferred. Johnson 
was constrained to continue working iu bis Egyptian task- field in London, 
and the beads of Oxford university lost the l^nour which they might have 
eunted by befriending a praiseworthy scholar. They refused liiin, indeed, 
the serviceable credentisis to wlii(di he was intrinsically entitled ; and by 
their indolence and heedlcssness tliey cast an uimierilod slight upon tho 
unexceptionable qualifications whicli he was seeking to turn honestly 
account as the means of earning liis daily bread. 

Now, wo are not prepared to say that it was not really better in the end, 
botli for .lolinsoii and the world, tliat the application here in (juestion proved 
a failuiv, since, coinsidcring his particular tcniperainent, his natural shiggish- 
ness, his frequent mdispositioii to exertion unless urged by the spur of neces- 
sity, some of his ablest writuigs might perhaps have never Iteeii produced 
but with regard to the functions of our universities, it is not the less 
apparent that they offer no help to men of leai’ning under any of the cir- 
cumstances in which they most require help, but are positive hindrances to 
such scholars at least as, from insufficiency of means, have been irregularly 
educated, howsoever complete may be their scholarship ; nor do they take 
the slightest recognition of that single-minded devotedness to intelligence 
which is to be found nminly among those liard-fitring and struggling 
students who flinch not to strive and suffer out of earnest /.eal for its acqui- 
sition and advancement. The universities of England superciliously ignore 
the existi uco of any scholarship that has not been derived from thek own 
teacirmg. Tliey claim to be the popes of learning, and assume a pope's 
infalliblpiy, designating as heresy in letters whatsoever may not agree with 
their antiquated and peculiar standards. They have the keys of the 
kingdom^jaf knowledge, and into the select fellow'ship of the saints of their 
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communion they admit none who do &ot bow in reverence to their perfec- 
tions and supremacy. Now it appears to os that in respect to real catholio 
utility, or to the promotion of the best interests of learnui^, these honoured 
and wealthy institutions stand in quite unfavourable contrast with them<nre 
liberally-constituted universities of Germany. We repeat that in England 
a man like Heyne, under the same cmaditions of life, could not have gained 
a university professorship. Being hindered by his poverty from passing 
through the in-escribcd gradations of study, in conformity witli coUegiato 
systems, lie could not have obtained that authoritative acknowledgment of 
Ills attainments which would be needed to qualify him to enter upon any 
iii'uversity appointment. He would have been entirely excluded from 
any place or position of the kind. Yet in Germany Heyne became the 
foremost classical scholar of his age. There is surely some grave defect 
in the institutions which, in this country, would have been unable to avail 
themselves of a capacity so eminent. England would have lost the benefit 
of sucli a man’s activity. There would have been no place for him, just 
as there was no degree for SamuelJohnson, unless, perhaps, as in Johnson’s 
cas(% the university might have condescendingly bestowed some honorary 
(llstirictioii on him at a time when he had made his own way in the world, 
and had no longer any special need of it. Oxford favoured Johnson 
with a diploma when he had executed the most useful, and, everything 
considered, the gn;atest work of English scholarship that was produced in 
ills own age — his famous Imglish Dictionary ; but it was then a greater 
lioiioiir to the university for Johnson to accept such a degree, than it was 
to .bdmson to have it grantfid him. What lie said of Chesterfield’s 
patronage might have been as reasonably said of this university distinction — 

‘ Had it been earlier, it had b(ien kind ; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it — till I am hnown^ and do not want it,’ All 
siK'li distinctions are extremely paltry when compared with the services 
which a university might rentier to the struggling aspirants and devotees 
of learning, were it so constituted as to admit them to examinations, indc> 
])ciideutly of ref-idence or tests, and grant degrees or testimonials corres- 
ponding to their actual jn'oticiemey. Here, intloed, would lie a noble van- 
tage-ground wlicrcfroiii the poor and honest student might, if duly gifted 
and industrious, rise to honour in spite of poverty and its concomitant 
obstacles; it v/ould set him in good measure square with his richer 
competitors ; and give a freer and wider scope for the success of a manly 
and enterprising emulation. 

In conclusion, we submit, wdth due respect, whether, in any contemplated 
eiilargci neats (»f the usages and usefulness of our universities, it may 
not be w<dl and possible to make some provision for the admission of 
our English llcynes, should any such arise, seeing that for the due and 
perfect prosecution of learning there should be men thoroughly and 
earnestly devoted to it, without respect to its conventional innnuiiities ; 
and v/hile public cncoiirageinent is requisite for the furtherance of all 
difficult and abstruse studies, it is surely just that the same sliould be 
liberally and fairly accessible to all who may manifest any ajjtitudo or 
diligence in regard to them. One thing, we think, may be affirmed with 
safety, which is — that so long as university dignities and cmaluments are 
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olEftuiftbte ftlni09t exclusively by the mere mechanical cratmina — ^whiVh, 
we hear it said) is quite the general tule-*and sq long also as these positions 
are sought solely or mainly out of regard for tfi^r advantages as pLiees of 
mere material estimation and respectability) tlS^ condition of Icaiming in 
England cannot be satisfactorily progressive, nocithe universities tliein- 
selvcs continue to bo held in tliat^'high respeBt' which fornuTly they 
merited. That cause or interest is always the best advanced hi c.m 
command the willing services of those who are devoted to it with ])urc and 
disinterested intents ; not that we undervalue the advantages to be dori\( d 
from a regular and systematic training, but that we claim for genius, for 
talent and industry, wlierever found, or in whomsoever they may appear, 
that freedom of devolopnient, that respect and honour, those privileg('s 
and those rewards, to whi( h, by tlieir own intrinsic merits, they arc so 
righteously entitled. 
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